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exceptions,  are  produced  entirely  by  the 
Tribune’s  own  staff  of  map  makers.  De¬ 
signed  to  illustrate  specific  war  develop¬ 
ments,  each  represents  many  man-hours 
of  careful  research  and  labor.  Each,  as  a 
result,  delivers  in  a  single  map  a  timely 
combination  of  strategically  important 
facts  and  features  available  in  no  other 
single  map  in  existence. 

These  master  maps  are  followed  up 
daily  by  detailed  maps  in  black-and- 
white  illustrating  each  day’s  progress. 
When  it  takes  several  such  maps  to  make 
thoroly  clear  the  war  news  in  any  one 
issue.  Tribune  readers  get  them.  And  as 


fast  as  later  bulletins  change  the  pic¬ 
ture,  Tribune  maps  are  changed  between 
editions  to  keep  them  abreast  of  the  news. 

This  special  service,  graphically  sup¬ 
plementing  the  Tribune’s  far-flung  news 
gathering  facilities  and  the  eye-witness 
accounts  of  its  own  war  correspondents 
at  every  front  on  which  Americans  are 
fighting,  enables  readers  to  follow  the 
war  the  way  the  generals  follow  it. 

Readers  value  and  appreciate  this 
extra  service.  It  is  one  of  the  factors 
which  make  the  Tribune  Chicago’s  most 
widely  read  newspaper  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  advertising  medium. 


August  average  net  paid  total  circulation:  Daily,  Over  975,000 — Sunday,  Over  1,300,000 


No  newspaper  in  the  world 
makes  the  war  easier  to  follow 
than  does  the  ChicagoTribune 
with  its  unique  war  maps  in 
color  and  black-and-white. 


For  every  major  campaign  since 
Hitler  marched  into  Poland,  Chicago 
Tribune  readers  have  been  receiving  a 
master  map  in  color,  usually  full-page 
in  size,  giving  from  the  military  view¬ 
point  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
territory  involved. 

These  color  presentations,  with  rare 


ADVERTISING  PAYS 
OUT  BEST  IN  THE 
NEWSPAPER  WHICH 
MAKES  THE  GREATEST 
EFFORT  TO  SERVE  ITS 
READERS. 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


★ 

THE  VITALITY  OF 

Xyominance 

The  Heralcl-American’s  dominance  of  Chicago’s  evening 
newspaper  field  is  both  persistent  and  consistent. 

Such  unvarying  and  unquestioned  dominance  would  be 
important  to  newspaper  advertisers  in  any  market;  it  is 
vital  to  advertising  success  in  America’s  second  largest 
metropolitan  area. 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

IN  CHICAGO  IN  NEW  YORK 

THE  HeRALD-AmERICAN  THE  JoURNAL  AmERICAN 


Plenty  of  solid  bacKhqs  in 

Solid  CmNNAn 
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The  fires  won’t  go  out  under  Cin- 

cinnati  industry  . . .  nor  the  bottom  .  ^ 

drop  out  of  Cincinnati  payrolls  when  Berlin  ,  fk 

and  Tokyo  become  "another  Rome."  Cincinnati  *  ^ 

has  too  sound  a  backlog  of  basic,  diversified  industries. 

Too  many  people  are  going  to  want  the  soap,  shoes,  radios, 
watches  and  all  the  other  peacetime  products  Cincinnati 
produces. 

And  that’s  what  makes  Solid  Cincinnati  a  mighty  appeal¬ 
ing  market,  right  now,  to  far-sighted  advertisers.  It’s  also 
what  makes  The  Enquirer  so  appealing.  For  The  Enquirer 
is  the  newspaper  which  the  most  substantial,  feet-on-the- 
ground  sections  of  this  solid  market  read.  Isn’t  now  a  good 
time  for  you  to  be  getting  in  solid  with  Solid  Cincinnati.^ 
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For  over  100  years,  edited  for  the  thinking,  doing, 
earning,  solid  citizens  of  America’s  most  solid  market! 

REPRESENTED  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 
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Seven  States  Prove  Present  Vehicle 
Length  Restrictions  Unnecessary 


Here’s  an  example  of  the  kind  of  State 
cooperation  that  wins  wars! 

Since  March,  1942,  a  fleet  of  93  giant  Truck- 
Trailers  has  been  working  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  hauling  heavy  bomber  frame 
assemblies  from  the  Ford  Willow  Run  Bomber 
Plant  to  assembly  plants  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
and  Ft  Worth,  Texas. 

These  huge  Truck-and-Trailer  combinations 
.  .  .  measuring  more  than  73  feet  in  length  .  .  . 
are  the  longest  vehicles  in  regular  operation  on 
U.  S.  highways.  They  are  longer  than  the  maxi¬ 
mum  permitted  by  any  of  the  48  States  (Arizona 
is  the  most  liberal,  with  an  allowance  of  65 
feet).  They  are  more  than  double  the  Illinois 
limit  of  35  feet 

But  all  of  the  States  on  the  route  . . .  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  .  . .  lifted  their  length  restrictions,  at 
the  request  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  to  help 
speed  production  of  Liberators  on  the  world’s 
longest  bomber  “assembly  line.” 


The  seven  States  which  cooperated  by  lifting 
their  length  restrictions  have  definitely  proved 
that  present  low  length  limits  are  not  necessary 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  safety! 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence — based  on  the 
11-million-mile  safety  record  of  73-foot  Truck- 
Trailer  units — shouldn’t  our  State  Legislatures 
do  something  to  liberalize  restrictive  length  laws? 

35  feet  In  3  States  SO  feet  in  5  States 

40  feet  in  3  States  55  feet  in  1  State 

42  feet  in  1  State  60  feet  in  6  States 

45  feet  in  28  States  65  feet  in  1  State 

This  is  only  one  of  many  examples  of  the  con¬ 
fusing,  hamstringing  situations  facing  the  man 
who  hauls  the  food  you  eat,  the  clothes  you  wear 
and  the  other  goods  you  use. 

And  it  all  adds  up  to  higher  costs  for  you — 

because  an5d:hing  which  restricts  the  efficiency 
of  motor  transport  increases  transportation  ex¬ 
pense — and  the  public  pays  the  bill. 


And  here’s  the  important  point  —  in 


nearly  11,000,000  miles  of 
operation,  only  two  cargo 
losses  were  sustained,  and 
in  neither  case  was  the 
length  of  the  Trailer  a 
contributing  factor! 


★  ★  ★ 
How  Does  Your  State  Stand? 

This  booklef,  "4re  the  United 
States  United?"  will  give  you  the 
complete  story  —  and  will  tell  you 
exactly  how  your  own  State  stands. 
Send  for  a  free  copy  today. 


FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  COMPANY  •  DETROIT  32 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Truck-Trailers  Service  in  Principal  Cities 
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A  Newspaper 


EXTRA  .  .  . 


Newspaper  advertising  is  flexible— 
equally  available  for  one  message  or 
many— readily  adaptable  to  seasonal 
peaks  and  valleys— and  newspaper 
markets  are  measurable  in  known 
units  of  purchased  copies. 

In  Chicago,  the  Herald-American's 
leadership  in  the  evening  newspaper 
field  is  a  mathematical  fact. 


(^Accct^ 


HERALD-AMERICAN 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 

Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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m  TAif/c  carload/ 


Through  the  assistance  of  Flint  technicians 
ARROWHEAD  BLACK  was  the  first 
newspaper  Ink  to  enter  many  cities  via  tank 
carloads  . . .  another  example  of  being  a  FEW 
STEPS  AHEAD.  Your  newspaper  will  profit 
by  printing  with  Arrowhead  Black  ...  for 
CLEAR  CLEAN  TYPE  and  CUTS  .  .  . 
ABSENCE  OF  SMUDGE  and  all  around 
top  performance. 


Flint  InK  Company 


DETROIT  CHICAGO  HOUSTON  NEW  ORLEANS 
DENVER  ATLANTA  CLEVELAND  INDIANAPOLIS 
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ATLANTA 


LOS  ANGELES 


CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


famous  diversified  industries  STAJ^LIZE  canton,  OHIO  PAYROLLS 


Canton  Corrugated  Box  Co.  furnishes  the  war-busy  diversified  industries  of  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  with  shipping  containers  in  which 
to  pack  the  knockout  blow.  Paper's  part  in  Victory  is  to  see 
that  all  the  force  and  fury  of  our  determination  gets  where 
it  will  make  the  strongest  impression  ...  on  Hitler's  and 
Hirohito's  doorstep.  Paper  in  peacetime  will  deliver  the 
consumer  goods  of  a  new  technological  era  in  containers 
vastly  improved  by  war  experience.  The  Canton  area  will 
produce  much  of  the  durable  metal  ware  and  household 
equipment  .  .  .  shipping  factory-packed  units  in  corrugated 
boxes. 


>  UT  .TOIier,’S  NARKET  . 
s;;A»D  TOMORROW,'SL‘^. 

■;  -  '  ■  v?  •/  •  .t* 

..  Canton  R^kiaitory  with  a  . 
.'>^r»cbrd  129  year*  of  construe- 
^  community  aorvico  will  tokof 
"  yenv-  moMogM  to  iUX  tho  famr 
'  ihM  in  Contonim  cm*  8%  SAVING 
f pw  ‘  thouacmd»  over  pro-war  days. 


A  healthy  interrelation  characterizes  the  industry  of  the 
Canton  market.  Farm  and  factory  earn  well  over  101 
million  dollars,  and  the  concentrated  power  of  this  income  is 
influenced  by  the  129  year  old  Canton  Repository,  with 
76%  of  its  circulation  delivered  to  homes  in  Stark  County, 


1 
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Today,  with  history-making  events  occurring  daily. 

The  New  York  Times,  with  its  complete,  accurate  reporting 
of  the  news,  is  more  than  ever  indispensable  to  thinking  men  and 
women  the  country  over. 

"It's  the  newspaper  of  record — best  for  history  in  the  making," 

says  one  of  the  nation's  leading  book  publishers.  And  alert, 

intelligent  men  and  women  throughout  America  echo  his  opinion." 

They  turn  to  The  New  York  Times  for  information  and 

interpretation.  Like  our  book  publisher  friend  they  say: 

•In  a  recant  impartial  aurvey  among  "It  9*ves  the  most  comprehensive  coverage  of  any  newspaper  in 
5800  prominent  men  and  women  all  over 

the  country- including  Governors,  world.  I  can't  conceive  of  doing  without  it." 

editors,  educators,  business  and  financial 

esecuNves,  religious  leaders,  beads  of  ^"<1  because  the  people  who  read  The  New  York  Times 
women's  organisations— one  question 

was  asked:  "What  it  your  favorite  conceive  of  doing  without  it — neither  can  the  wise  advertiser, 

newspaper  and  whyt"  By  a  vote  of  4  to  1 

they  chose  The  New  York  Timet.  _ 


Nieto  S^intje^ 

•'ALL  THI  NIW$  THAT'S  FIT  TO  FRIHT" 
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Press  Has  Done  Its  Job 
Since  Pearl  Harbor,  1941 

In  War  as  in  Peace,  Newspapers 
“Light  the  Way  of  Freedom" 

By  Philip  Schuyler 


IT  WAS  2:22  p.m.  that  Sunday 

in  December  three  long  years 
ago.  From  a  telephone  in  the 
White  House,  Stephen  Early, 
the  President's  secretary,  an¬ 
nounced  simultaneously  to  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  International 
News  Service,  and  United 
Press: 

"The  Japanese  have  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor  from  the  air  and 
all  naval  and  military  activities 
on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  princi¬ 
pal  American  base  in  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands.”  . 

Thus  was  America's  great  free 
press  summoned  to  war.  Now, 
as  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
.Newspaper  Association  Mana¬ 
gers  the  fifth  annual  "News¬ 
paper  Week"  is  celebrated  ( Oct. 
1-7)  on  the  theme  “The  News¬ 
paper  Lights  the  Way  of  Free¬ 
dom."  it  is  proper  to  look  back 
and  trace,  if  only  in  high  peak 
outline,  newspaperdom’s  war 
history  since  Pearl  Harbor  as 
it  was  unfolded  in  the  weekly 
columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Challenge  to  Press 

In  the  early  stages  of  conflict. 
Editor  &  Publisher  editorially 
declared  ( April  18.  1942 ) : 

“No  Army  or  Navy  brass  hat 
is  going  to  award  any  news¬ 
paper  plant  an  ‘E’  or  a  red, 
white  and  blue  pennant.  Your 
job  will  have  to  be  its  own 
award,  but  Heaven  help  all  of 
us  who  love  freedom  if  news¬ 
papers  fall  down  on  their  job, 
or  permit  themselves  to  be  mis¬ 
guided  Into  false  channels.” 

As  to  plant  awards,  to  date 
that  has  been  true.  Yet  high 
placed  verbal  accolades  have 
been  both  profuse  and  sincere. 
And  that  final  of  all  democratic 
tests,  the  vote  of  the  people, 
has  been  expressed  in  no  un- 
ee^in  terms — a  steady  rise  in 
daily  newspaper  circulations 
which  have  shown  increases  as 
high  as  20%  and  currently  stand 
approximately  5%  above  what 
they  were  in  1940,  despite 
newsprint  shortages  and  in¬ 
creased  prices  to  the  public. 

To  present  the  news  as  hon¬ 
estly,  completely  and  rapidly  as 
military  security  would  permit 
naturally  was  and  will  always 
be  the  chief  function  of  a  free 
press  in  war  or  peace. 

Last  week  (Sept.  22)  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  at  his  White 
House  press  conference  de¬ 
clared  that  American  news  re- 

epitor  a  publisher 


porting  of  this  war  is  so  good 
and  so  fast  that  more  often  than 
not  he  gets  his  war  news  from 
the  newspapers  before  he  re¬ 
ceives  the  official  dispatches 
from  the  Army  and  Navy.  In  a 
word,  the  President  said  the 
news  service  from  the  war 
fronts  is  “excellent.” 

Such  an  adjective,  of  course, 
cannot  be  translated  entirely 
into  terms  of  money.  There  is 
flesh,  blood  and  spirit  in  it  too. 
most  difficult  to  compress  into 
limited  space.  But  one  index 
to  what  it  means  is  the  fact  that 
since  war  started  at  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  the  three  American  press 
associations  alone  have  spent  an 
estimated  $20,000,000  reporting 
it,  a  sum  smaller  than  it  might 
have  been  without  Army,  Navy 
and  general  government  aid. 

Far  more  impressive  than 
monetary  values  has  been  not 
only  the  day-in-day-out  work 
of  the  men  and  women  report¬ 
ing  this  far-flung  war,  but  also 
editorial  desk  insistence  right 
from  the  start  that  the  free 
people  of  this  nation  be  freely 
told  all  that  could  be  safely  told 
of  what  was  going  on.  One  of 
the  highest  possible  tributes  to 
the  American  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  in  this  war  is  that  vol¬ 
untary  censorship  has  worked. 

Censorship 

Censorship  was  the  first  prob¬ 
lem  faced  after  hostilities  began. 

“All  Americans  abhor  censor¬ 
ship  just  as  they  abhor  war,” 
President  Roosevelt  declared, 
when  on  Dec.  20,  1941,  Byron 
Price,  executive  news  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press,  was  sworn 
in  as  Director  of  Censorship. 
He  had  been  appointed  four 
days  before.  Already  an  expe¬ 
ditionary  force  of  newsmen 
was  on  its  way  to  battlefronts. 
reinforcing  those  already  in  the 
field.  The  first  newspaperman 
casualty  since  U.  S.  entrance 
into  the  fight  had  been  an¬ 
nounced.  Larry  Allen,  of  AP, 
from  whom  much  was  to  be 
heard  later,  was  injured  aboard 
a  British  battleship  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  rushed  to  an 
Alexandria  hospital. 

Under  Price’s  direction  the 
government  asked  the  patriotic 
press  and  radio  to  abstain  vol¬ 
untarily  from  dissemination  of 
detailed  information  of  certain 
kinds,  such  as  reports  of  move- 
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ments  of  vessels  and  troops. 
Response  immediately  indicated 
a  wholehearted  desire  to  co¬ 
operate.  It  was  plain  that  a 
united  daily  and  weekly  press 
stood  solidly  behind  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  resolve  to  beat 
the  enemy  to  its  knees. 

In  the  first  black  bitter 
months,  not  all  was  to  the  liking 
of  the  newspaper  men.  Despite 
Price’s  promise,  made  Jan.  17, 
1942,  that  “there  will  be  no 
news  or  editorial  black-out.”  it 
did  seem  to  the  press  that  Navy 
censorship  in  particular  was  un¬ 
wisely  severe.  Although  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Knox,  himself  a  newspaper  man. 
had  gone  immediately  to  Pearl 
Harbor  and  had  issued  his  own 
report,  newspaper  readers  had 


TRIBUTE  to  the  American  press 

for  its  appreciation  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  significance  of  today’s 
world  events,  and  its  emphasis 
on  post-war  peace  and  recon¬ 
struction  problems  was  paid  in 
New  York  this  week  by  three 
outstanding  leaders  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant.  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
faiths. 

The  church  leaders-  were ;  Dr. 
Samuel  McCrea  Cavert.  general 
secretary  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches;  Msgr.  Michael  J. 
Ready,  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Con¬ 
ference;  and  Rabbi  Herbert  S. 
Goldstein,  president  of  the  Syna¬ 
gogue  Council  of  America.  Their 
statements  were  issued  through 
Religious  News  Service  in  con¬ 
nection  with  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week,  Oct.  1-8. 

Complete  texts  of  the  state¬ 
ments  follow: 

Dr.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert: 

American  newspapers,  in  their 
excellent  handling  of  war  news, 
have  served  not  only  their  coun¬ 
try,  but  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  They 
have  reported  with  accuracy  and 
speed,  under  the  most  difficult  of 
conditions,  the  struggle  against 
totalitarianism.  We  in  the 
Church  are  especially  grateful 
for  journalism’s  dramatic  story 
of  the  stubborn  refusal  by  re¬ 
ligious  forces  in  occupied  coun¬ 
tries  to  be  subdued  by  Nazism 
and  Fascism.  We  are  also  grate¬ 
ful  to  American  newspapers  for 
their  appreciation  of  the  reli- 


reason  to  feel  they  were  not 
being  told  all  that  could  be  told 
without  aiding  the  enemy. 

Long  delays  in  announcing  re¬ 
verses  blurred  the  true  picture 
unnecessarily,  some  thought. 
There  was  what  was  considered 
unwarranted  censorship  during 
the  Washington  trial  of  the 
eight  Nazi  saboteurs. 

Military  men  took  the  press’s 
side.  On  March  23,  1942,  the 
then  beaten  but  undaunted  Gen¬ 
eral  Douglas  MacArthur  de¬ 
clared: 

“In  democracies,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  public  know  the 
truth.” 

To  General  MacArthur,  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  are.  he 
said,  “one  of  the  most  valuable 
components  of  a  modern  army.” 

“One  cannot  wage  war  under 
present  conditions.”  General 
?>'IacArthur  declared,  “without 
the  support  of  public  opinion, 
which  is  tremendously  moulded 
by  the  press.” 

The  government’s  story  with 
( Continued  on  page  58 ) 


gious  significance  of  today’s 
momentous  events. 

In  the  post-war  period  of  stress 
and  readjustment,  it  will  be 
more  than  ever  necessary  for  the 
church  and  the  press  to  cooper¬ 
ate.  Returning  service  men  and 
women,  searching  for  a  living 
faith,  will  look  toward  the 
church  and  the  press  for  the 
practice  of  Christian  principles 
which  will  avert  the  horrors  of 
another  war.  Together  these 
two  institutions  can  continue  to 
promote  harmony  among  the  va¬ 
rious  faiths,  act  as  reliable 
guides,  and  help  shape  a  just 
and  lasting  peace. 

By  their  increasing  attention 
to  the  place  of  religion  in  the 
life  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 
American  newspapers  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  realize  that  re¬ 
ligion  is,  as  an  eminent  British 
journalist  recently  called  it.  “in¬ 
escapable  news.” 

Msgr.  Michael  J.  Ready: 

For  its  efficient  chronicling  of 
the  swift-moving,  momentous 
events  of  the  fifth  year  of  war. 
the  American  press  deserves 
high  compliments.  I  am  happy 
to  add  my  word  of  tribute. 

Despite  severe  handicaps — 
chiefly  those  of  wartime  com¬ 
munication  delays,  necessary 
military  censorship,  etc.,  the 
American  public  has  ^en  kept 
informed  of  world  important 
current  history  as  promptly  and 
completely  as  has  been  consistent 
with  the  advancement  of  the  Al- 

( Continued  on  page  58) 
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ROOSEVELT,  DEWEY  HAIL  AMERICA'S  FREE  PRESS 


National  Newapapor  Week  Statements  by 


President  Roosevelt 

THE  FREE  PREbS  of  America  is  a  living  symbol  of  democracy, 
and  as  such,  it  is  in  the  forefront  of  democracy's  battle  for 
survival.  It  is  helping  to  win  that  battle  and  will  help  to  win 
the  peace  and  a  better  and  freer  world  in  the  future. 

“The  press  of  America  has  upheld  the  hand  of  the  soldier  at 
the  front  and  the  worker  on  the  production  line.  By  providing 
the  people  with  honest  news,  it  has  enlightened  the  minds  of  the 
people  and  strengthened  their  will.  It  has  loyally  shared  in  the 
.sacrifices  imposed  by  the  need  to  ration  essential  materials.  It 
has  gladly  and  voluntarily  abided  by  a  code  of  censorship. 

“The  American  press  has  met  the  test  of  our  greatest  national 
crisis  with  courage,  loyalty  and  integrity,  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Newspaper  Association  Managers,  as  representatives  of  that 
press.  I  am  happy  to  send  greetings.” 


Hugh  Baillie  Slightly 
Hurt  in  Jeep  Accident 


Boilli* 


UNITED  PRESS  president.  Hugh 

Baillie,  who  has  been  catching 
up  with  the  war  with  the 
American  First 
Army  in  Ger- 
many,  was  al- 
most  caught  by 
the  war  this 
week  when  his 
jeep  left  a  road 
down  which  he 
was  traveling 
and  crashed  into 
a  tree. 

With  Bert 
Brandt,  Acme 
Newspictures 
photographer, 
he  was  return* 
ing  from  a  visit  to  a  front-line 
battalion  when  he  was  forced 
to  dodge  an  Army  truck  swing¬ 
ing  wide  on  a  downhill  turn. 
Mr.  Baillie  went  through  the 
windshield,  but  his  steel  hel¬ 
met  saved  him  from  injury. 
Both  shins  were  badly  bruised, 
but  otherwise  he  was  unhurt. 

Mr.  Brandt  was  severely 
shaken  up. 

Previously  Mr.  Baillie  had 
sounded  the  keynote  of  many 
dispatches  from  the  French 
theatre  this  week  by  predicting 
that  the  war  with  Germany  is 
booked  for  a  much  longer  run 
than  was  anticipated  during  the 
rosy  days  when  Allied  troops 
were  sweeping  across  France 
and  Belgium. 
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“First-hand  observation  of 
the  fighting  along  the  Siegfried 
Line  refutes  impressions  that 
the  Germans  are  about  to  give 
up.”  he  wrote. 

Nobody  coming  fresh  from 
the  United  States  with  a  pre¬ 
conceived  idea  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  on  the  verge  of  quit¬ 
ting  would  get  much  support 
for  this  notion  if  he  visited  the 
front  lines.  Maybe  they  are 
figuring  on  surrendering,  but 
you  wouldn't  think  so  if  you  got 
up  here.” 

It  was  strange  to  see  the 
Americans  hung  up  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  almost  like  Uie 
stalemate  of  the  last  war,  he 
reported.  Explaining  that  bad 
weather  had  permitted  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  bring  up  tough  di¬ 
visions  unmolested  by  our  air 
superiority,  and  that  our  oper¬ 
ations  had  bogged  down  in  the 
rain  and  deep  mud.  he  conclud¬ 
ed  on  the  optimistic  note  that 
“a  few  days  of  sunshine  may 
change  everything.” 

News  Blackout 

The  news  blackout  on  the 
Western  battlefront  deepened 
this  week  into  an  almost  inky 
darkness,  and  so  shrouded  de¬ 
velopments  that  newsmen  were 
able  to  convey  but  a  dim  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  war's  progress.  A 
typical  dispatch  from  Allied  Su¬ 
preme  Headquarters,  attempting 
to  summarize  front-line  activi¬ 
ties.  attributed  four  of  its  six 
itemized  briefs  to  the  Berlin 
radio,  the  German  agency  DNB, 
or  to  unconfirmed  French  radio 
reports. 

After  a  48  -  hour  censorship 
ban  on  news  of  the  trapped 
British  sky  army  at  Arnhem, 
however,  there  emerged  a  dra¬ 
matic  first-hand  story  by  Alan 
Wood  of  the  London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  that  ranks  with  the  best 
reporting  that  has  come  out  of 
the  war. 

Apparently  the  only  newsman 
with  the  beleaguered  British,  he 
told  the  bitter  story  of  their 
retreat  to  the  south  bank  of 
the  Rhine  after  eight  long  days 
of  battle  to  establish  a  cross- 
Rhine  foothold. 


Governor  Dewey 

"NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK  serves  to  call  the  American 
people  to  a  re-examination  and  revaluation  of  the  free  press 
which  serves  them  so  well  and  which  has  contributed  in  so  many 
important  ways  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

“As  American  troops  help  liberate  Europe,  it  would  be  well 
if  every  citizen  of  America  would  study  what  happened  to  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  where  the  press  developed  very  differently  from 
that  of  America  and  Great  Britain.  The  press  of  Europe  grew 
soft  and  cynical  in  its  dependence  for  income  upon  the  subsidies 
and  patronage  of  special  pressure  groups  and  blocs.  Advertising 
never  developed  to  the  point  of  establishing  an  independent  fi¬ 
nancial  foundation.  So  the  press  of  many  European  countries 
became  merely  propaganda  sheets  for  various  blocs  and  political 
groups.  Freedom  of  the  press,  as  America  knows  it.  became 
unavailable.  The  kept  press  of  the  European  blocs  thought  it 
could  not  afford  freedom.  Events  demonstrated  that  it  could 
not  afford  to  do  without  freedom. 

“The  freedom  of  press  and  speech  amendment  was  added  to 
our  youthful  Constitution  because  of  a  deep-seated  fear  of  govern¬ 
ment  dominance.  The  founding  fathers  wrote  a  defense  in  the 
fundamental  law  against  the  arbitrary  suppression  of  a  free  press 
by  government,  such  as  had  taken  place  at  times  in  England 
before  and  during  Colonial  days.  They  were  determined  to  leave 
no  loopholes  for  such  development  here. 

“The  dictators  have  given  the  world  a  bitter  and  bloody  demon¬ 
stration  that  government  tyranny  is  still  the  great  enemy  of 
free  press  and  speech.  Measures  to  suppress  completely  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  were  carried  out  by  every  one-  of  the  dictaton 
as  natural  and  essential  steps  to  their  success. 

“To  the  publishers  and  staffs  of  America’s  newspapers,  our 
peoDle  are  indebted  for  a  ereat  service  of  enlightenment.  As 
custodian.s  of  a  Dublic  trust  thev  have  given  America  bv  far  the 
freest,  most  interesting  and  most  informative  press  in  the  world. 
I  know  our  publishers  and  editors  will  hold  high  that  precious 
tradition.” 


“This  is  the  end.”  wrote  Wood. 
“The  most  tragic  and  glorious 
battle  of  the  war  is  over,  and 
the  survivors  of  this  British  air¬ 
borne  force  can  sleep  soundly 
for  the  first  time  in  eight  days 
and  nights. 

“I  watched  the  cavalcade 
come  back  from  what  a  ser¬ 
geant  described  as  'the  kind  of 
hell  I  never  dreamed  could 
exist  on  earth.’  This  epic  end¬ 
ed  as  it  had  been  fought — with 
honor,  with  high  courage,  and 
with  selfless  sacrifice.” 

The  battlefront  blackout  made 
room  for  a  colorful  crop  of  side- 
stories  during  the  week  which 
lent  human  interest  to  the  war 
without  particularly  furthering 
the  understanding  of  it. 

Walter  Cronkite’s  yarn  for 
U.P.  about  Patty  McRory,  who 
waged  a  series  of  one-tank 
battles  against  the  Germans: 
Geoffrey  Parsons.  Jr.’s  storv  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
about  two  huge  Gobelin  tapes¬ 
tries  that  will  never  be  finished 
for  Hermann  Goering;  even  the 
saddening  account  of  newsmens’ 
disappointment  at  not  getting  a 
look  at  Marlene  Dietrich's  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  legs  U'Gam  it!”)  dur¬ 
ing  a  London  interview,  repre¬ 
sented  a  type  of  feature  that 
more  and  more  was  replacing 
“hot”  and  more  significant  news 
from  the  fighting  sectors. 

John  Parris  of  U.P.  reported 
confirmation  of  long-standing 
( Continued  on  page  61 ) 
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Oct.  1-8 — National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week. 

Oct.  1-2 — Canadian  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  semi¬ 
annual  conference,  St. 
Thomas,  Ont. 

Oct.  7 — National  Newspa¬ 
per  Boy  Day. 

Oct.  8-10— Central  States 
Circulation  Managers'  Assn., 
convention,  Medinah  Club, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  12-14  —  Advertising 
Typographers  Assn,  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  18th  annual  meeting. 
French  Lick  Springs  Hotel. 
French  Lick,  Ind. 

Oct.  13-14 — Northern  States 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
fall  meeting,  St.  Paul  Hotel, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Oct.  13-14 — Illinois  Press 
Assn.,  fall  meeting  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  journalism 
conference.  Urbana. 

Oct.  13-15 — Texas  Circula- 
lation  Managers’  Assn,  meet¬ 
ing,  Adolphus  Hotel.  Dallas. 

Oct.  14-13 — New  England 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Exec¬ 
utives’  Assn..  6th  annual  me¬ 
chanical  conference.  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston. 

Oct.  15 — American  News¬ 
paper  Representatives’  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Medinah 
Club,  Chicago. 
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J.E.Hoover,TedGamble 
Laud  Newspaper  Boys 

Kansas  City  Star  Leads  Dailies  with 
128,305,755  10-Cent  Stamps  Sold 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  25— As 


plans  went  forward  for  obser¬ 
vance  of  National  Newspaper 
Boy  Day,  Oct.  7,  a  Treasury 
spokesman  reviewed  the  carriers’ 
successes  in  the  sale  of  War 
Stamps,  and  the  idol  of  Amer¬ 
ican  youth — J.  Edgar  Hoover — 
described  their  work  as  “one  of 
the  highest  expressions  of  good 
citizenship.” 

Ted  R.  Gamble  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury’s  War  Finance  Division  saw 
the  army  of  carriers  as  “a  task 
force  in  the  winning  not  only  of 
the  war  but  also  of  the  peace.” 
Continuing  in  that  vein.  Gamble 
said: 

"Newspaper  boys,  who  have 
sold  to  date  the  incredible  total 
of  1.261,022,476  10-cent  stamps 
(the  figure  is  now  higher)  in  the 
very  homes  of  newspaper  sub¬ 
scribers,  have  contributed  in  a 
practical  way  to  our  present  for¬ 
tunate  military  situation.  In  a 
larger  sense,  they  have  also 
served  to  cement  the  people  at 
home  back  of  the  attack.” 

The  Oct.  7  observance — Amer¬ 
ica’s  third  wartime  Newspaper 
Boy  Day — will  find  editorial  and 
circulation  departments  of  pa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country, 
proudly  proclaiming  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  their  "little  merchants.” 
Cited  will  be  the  fact  that,  on 
Newspaper  Boy  Day  in  1942,  the 
young  salesmen  accounted  for 
19,000.000  10-cent  stamp  sales  in 
a  single  day;  in  1943,  under  the 
urge  of  the  .second  wartime  anni¬ 
versary.  sales  skyrocketed  to 
27,000.000  stamps  between  sun¬ 
up  and  sundown.  To  beat  those 
records  will  be  next  Saturday’s 
goal. 

Howard  W.  Stodghill,  business 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  Paul 

G.  Lawson,  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Boy  Committee  of 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association,  and 
Harry  W.  Cullis,  chief  of  the 
Newspaper  Boy  Section  of  the 
War  Finance  Division,  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  millions  of  newspaper 
subscribers  to  honor  the  carriers 
as  young  patriots. 

Unveiling  by  the  Army  Ord¬ 
nance  Department  of  many  new 
secret  weapons  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  Battle  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  has  given  emphasis  to  the 
special  day’s  theme:  “Put  GI  Joe 
in  Tokyo.” 

Throughout  the  country,  pa¬ 
rades,  election  of  champion  war 
stamp  salesmen  to  offices  of  hon¬ 
orary  mayor  or  chief  of  police, 
luncheons,  prize  contests  and 
civic  ceremonies  are  among  the 
planned  events. 

At  Oklahoma  City,  carriers  of 
the  Oklahoman  and  Times,  have 
set  as  their  goal  sales  sufficient 
to  buy  a  C-47  transport  plane, 
to  bear  the  appropriate  name  of 
“O-T  Carrier.”  Supervising  the 


campaign  is  John  M.  Black,  for¬ 
mer  chief  of  the  Treasury’s 
Newspaperboy  Section  who  is 
circulation  manager  of  the  pa¬ 
pers. 

Carriers  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  have  the  distinction  of  be¬ 
ing  the  first  to  obtain  orders  for 
bonds  of  the  Sixth  War  Loan, 
and  are  planning  a  house-to- 
house  canvass  in  which  no  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  community  will  be 
by-passed. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune- 
Telegram  has  staged  an  orator¬ 
ical  contest  in  which  more  than 
600  carriers  and  their  fathers 
participated,  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  each  group  discussing, 
“Why  I  want  my  son  to  carry  a 
newspaper  route.” 

Sales  made  by  newsboys  have 
brought  in  sufificient  funds  to 
buy  any  one  of  the  following 
groups:  20  submarines;  65  LST’s; 
130  submarine  chasers;  two  air¬ 
craft  carriers;  260  PT  boats. 

TTie  Liberty  Ship  “William  L. 
McLean,”  named  for  the  late 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  will  be  launched  in  No¬ 
vember,  honoring  the  man  whose 
newspaper  inaugurated  the  plan 
of  stamp  sales  by  carriers. 

Governor  Thomas  L.  Bailey  of 
Mississippi,  has  proclaimed  Sat¬ 
urday,  Oct.  7.  as  “State  News¬ 
paper  Boys’  Day,”  and  urged 
citizens  to  “pay  tribute  to  the 
new.spaper  boy  who  from  day  to 
day  brings  us  a  report  of  news 
events  of  the  world.” 

H.  B.  Cowan,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Boy 
Committee  of  the  Canadian  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association, 
has  sent  a  letter  to  premiers  of 
all  nine  provinces  of  Canada 
asking  them  to  proclaim  Satur¬ 
day,  Oct.  7,  as  provincial  News- 
paperboy  Day. 

Newspaper  boy  sales  of  10- 
cent  War  Stamps  can  be  trans- 


His  War  Effort 

To  honor  the  Nation's  newspaper 
boys  on  their  day,  October  7, 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 
has  prepared  the  oiiicial  poster 
(obove)  ior  nationwide  distribu¬ 
tion. 


lated  into  terms  of  Bond  sales 
totaling  $100,000,000.  on  the  basis 
of  figures  running  through  June 
of  this  year  and  the  figure  is 
constantly  mounting. 

Stamp  sales  have  totaled 

1.313.906,000  and  conversions  of 
stamps  into  bonds  has  been 
computed  at  954,746.857 — 85.5'; 
of  the  total.  Carriers  have  ac¬ 
counted  for  9.29%  of  all  stamp 
sales,  and  in  July  actually  dis¬ 
posed  of  almost  25%  of  all  which 
were  sold. 

’The  ten  newspapers  leading  in 
carrier  ten-cent  Stamp  sales, 
with  figures  taken  from  their 
latest  reports  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  are:  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  128.305,755;  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky. )  Courier-Journal  & 
Times.  90.467,580;  Detroit  News. 
49,397,219;  Jackson  (  Miss.  ) 
Clarion-Ledger.  47,020.000:  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin.  44,969,059;  Los 
Angeles  Times.  35.449,135:  De¬ 
troit  Times.  23.246,805;  Protn- 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal  &  Bulle¬ 
tin,  21,741.137:  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  19,367,173;  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union.  17.272,512. 


Power  Restored 
To  Canadian 
Paper  Mills 

Ruling  Expected  to 
Bring  Increased  Supply. 
But  Not  in  4th  Quarter 

Montreal,  Que.,  Sept.  26 — 
Removal  on  Oct.  1  of  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  electricity  of  all 
Canadian  provinces  except  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  announced  by 
C.  D.  Howe,  Minister  of  Muni¬ 
tions  and  Supply,  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  newsprint 
production.  Paper  mills  in  On¬ 
tario  and  Quebec  which  have 
been  operating  on  a  part-time 
basis  in  order  to  allow  electric 
power  to  be  diverted  to  war  in¬ 
dustries  will  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
sume  full  production  after  Oct. 
1.  H.  J.  Symington,  Power  Con¬ 
troller  for  Canada,  said  com¬ 
menting  on  Mr.  Howe’s  an¬ 
nouncement. 

The  move,  however,  will  not 
be  likely  to  have  any  effect  on 
the  fourth  quarter  quota  of  200.- 
000  tons  a  month  that  Canadian 
producers  of  newsprint  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  supply  to  the  United 
States,  according  to  information 
gleaned  from  the  Newsprint  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada.- 

Paul  Kellogg,  general  manager 
of  the  association,  stated  this 
morning  that  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Ontario  Paper  Co.  mill  at 
Thorold,  which  had  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  40';.  of  its  produc¬ 
tion.  and  the  Beaver  Wood  Fibre 
Mill  at  Thorold,  which  had  been 
shut  down  completely  because 
power  had  been  cut  off.  any  re¬ 
striction  in  production  had  been 
due  more  to  lack  of  wood  and 
manpower  than  to  lack  of  elec¬ 
tric  power. 

"It  all  depends  how  long  it  will 
take  these  mills  to  get  set  up 
again  whether  the  pr^uction  of 
newsprint  will  increase,”  said 
Mr.  Kellogg.  “They  have  to  get 
crews  and  have  to  find  material 
and  that  is  the  big  problem  in 
newsprint  today.  We  hope  that 
it  will  be  able  to  increase  our 
supply  of  newsprint  for  export 
in  time  but  we  don’t  expect  it 
for  this  quarter  of  the  year.” 

Mr.  Kellogg  said  that  Quebec 
represented  about  fiO'';-  of  the 
capacity  for  producing  newsprint 
and  except  for  the  first  few 
months  of  1945,  its  mills  had 
not  been  restricted  as  regards 
power.  There  had  always  been 
sufficient  for  the  operations  that 
could  be  carried  on.  He  .said  the 
newsprint  industry  throughout 
the  Dominions  was  now  operat¬ 
ing  at  70';  of  capacity. 

Arthur  Schmon,  president  of 
the  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  said  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Thorold  plant 
would  be  increased  Oct.  2.  when 
one  more  newsprint-making  ma¬ 
chine  would  be  started,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  two  now  operating. 

Additional  newsprint  at  a  rate 
of  45,000  tons  a  year  should  be 
available,  it  was  estimated,  up  to 
next  May  or  June,  after  which 
an  additional  70,000  or  80,000 
tons  a  year  may  be  expected 
with  full  operation  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  five  machines. 


T.  R.  Gamble  Thanks  Nation's  Netvspapers 

TED  R.  GAMBLE,  chief  of  the  War  Finance  Division  of  the  U.  S. 

Treasury  Department,  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  press 
this  week  for  its  efforts  in  promoting  War  Bond  Sales; 

“On  this.  National  Newspaper  Week,  I  would  like  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  Treasury  for  the  amazing  support  news¬ 
papers  have  given  the  five  War  Loan  drives.  In  the  last  four 
drives  alone  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  published  a  total 
of  589,623  separate  War  Bond  advertisements  with  a  value  of 
$31,213,760.  A  total  of  over  $77,000,000  in  newspaper  advertising 
has  been  devoted  to  the  .sale  of  War  Bonds  since  May,  1941. 

“In  addition,  newspapers  contributed  168.244,463  lines  of  news 
and  editorial  space  to  promote  the  last  four  drives. 

“Our  compliments  go  not  only  to  the  newspapers  but  to  the 
thousands  of  business  organizations  and  individuals  that  have 
answered  the  urgent  call  to  sponsor  this  vital  advertising. 

“America  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  newspapers  for  their 
loyal  and  patriotic  support  of  this  vital  war  financing  program. 
Their  help  has  made  possible  a  total  of  over  $135,000,000  in  Bond 
sales  to  non-bank  investors  since  May,  1941.  The  Treasury 
Department  and  the  nation  are  truly  grateful  for  the  contribution 
and  sustained  effort  that  newspapers  are  giving  our  vital  War 
Bond  campaigns.” 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

It’s  Advertising  That 
“Sets  the  Style” 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


EVER  SINCE  Eve  stamped  her 

foot,  pouted  and  announced  to 
Adam,  "I  simply  can’t  wear  this 
old  leaf  any  longer;  it’s  com¬ 
plete!!/  out  of  style,”  advertisers 
have  been  capitalizing  on 
woman's  innate  desire  for  the 
latest,  the  smartest,  the  incom¬ 
parable.  the  highest  high  fashion 
in  everything  from  evening 
gowns  to  electric  refrigerators. 

Economists  tell  us  today  that 
advertising’s  post-war  duty  is  to 
create  an  increased  desire  to  buy 
sufficient  to  ma  ntain  a  pros¬ 
perity  degree  of  employment. 
Of  course  most  husbands  and 
fathers  must  fe'.-l  like  answering 
that  their  wives  and  daughters 
need  only  read  of  the  newest 
superlatives  in  clothes  and 
household  goods  to  have  their 
buying  desire  crystallized  in 
action.  Nevertheless,  husbands 
aside,  there  is  a  special  need  for 
a  certain  kind  of  style  copy. 

PrMti9»  Threatened 

With  Paris  freed  and  many  of 
the  most  famous  fashion  design¬ 
ers  announcing  their  intention 
to  return  to  the  onetime  fashion 
center  of  the  world  as  soon  as 
they  can  secure  permission  and 
passage,  prestige  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  American  apparel  business 
is  threatened. 

In  years  gone  by  advertising 
convinced  American  women  that 
they  weren’t  dressed  unless  the 
inspiration  for,  if  not  the  actual 
gown,  emanated  from  Paris. 
When  war  blacked  out  the  city 
commercially,  American  busi¬ 
ness.  in  need  of  ideas,  turned  to 
American  designers  and  adver¬ 
tising  picked  up  the  cudgels  for 
them  and  made  American  women 
not  only  content  but  also  eager 
to  wear  American-designed  and 
made  garments. 

The  strides  which  both  the  de¬ 
signing  and  the  production  of 
clothes  have  made  here  in  the 
past  four  years  have  led  many 
to  believe  that  if  the  American 
apparel  business  retains  its  new¬ 
found  prestige,  this  country  can 
be  at  least  on  a  par  with  Paris 
as  a  style  center.  The  elaborate 
plans  for  a  block  of  fashion 
buildings  encouraged  in  New 
York  City  by  Mayor  LaGuardia 
and  Grover  Whalen  are,  of 
course,  aimed  in  this  direction. 

Being  an  international  fashion 
center  means  more  than  just 
prestige  for  a  country;  it  means 
business,  business  for  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers,  for  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  all  means  of 
freight  and  passenger  transporta¬ 
tion. 

It’s  quite  true  that  the  average 
woman  needs  little  encourage¬ 
ment  to  buy,  that  for  her  the 
mere  act  of  purchase  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure;  but  what  she  buys  is  quite 
another  matter,  a  matter  de¬ 
termined  not  by  her  alone  but 
by  the  dictates  of  that  nebulous, 
but  all-powerful,  being  known 
as  "fashion.” 
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And  fashion  .  .  .  fashion  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  what 
newspaper  and  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  matter  say 
it  is.  If  day  after  day  the  news¬ 
papers  carry  pictures  and  copy 
plugging  the  full  skirt,  just  try 
to  sell  a  woman  a  straight  skirt; 
yes.  just  try. 

By  the  same  token  if  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  supports  Amer¬ 
ican  designs,  adds  the  glamour 
that  was  Paris  to  the  suitability 
which  is  distinctly  American  and 
repeatedly  identifies  the  Amer¬ 
ican  designer,  the  “brand  name” 
in  other  words,  with  the  fash¬ 
ion.  this  country  will  hold  its 
hard-won  fashion  prominence. 

This  year  in  its  third  edition 
of  '  Fashions  of  the  Times”  the 
New  York  Times  will  dramatize 
American  designs  and  fabrics, 
but  if  the  job  is  to  be  done,  it 
can’t  be  left  to  the  Times  alone 
to  do  it.  First  Chicago.  Kansas 
City.  St.  Louis  and  the  West 
Coast,  all  apparel  centers,  must 
become  active  in  coordinated  ad¬ 
vertising  support  of  American 
design.  Then  that  support  must 
be  extended  through  advertising 
to  every  community  in  the 
country. 

Of  course,  give  Paris  her  due; 
she’ll  make  her  fashion  place 
again:  but.  don’t  give  her 
America’s. 

The  “Made  in  the  USA”  label 
on  a  dress  won’t  be  worth  the 
cloth  it’s  printed  on  if  the  ads 
shout  “Paris  Fashions  Are  the 
Thing  for  Fashion  -  Conscious 
Americans.” 

Speaking  of  Advertising 

IT  IS  a  satisfaction  to  read  that 

the  editorial  department  of 
one  newspaper,  the  Rockford 
(Ill.l  Register  -  Republic,  has 
given  its  support  to  the  quality 
institutional  advertising  which 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  pro¬ 
moted  since  that  type  of  conv 
was  conceived.  An  editorial. 
“Selling  Ideas.”  puts  forth  the 
hope  that  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  will  not  die  when  peace  is 
reborn. 

“Having  won  its  spurs  in  war¬ 
time.”  comments  the  editorial, 
“the  newspaper  institutional  ^d 
seems  destined  to  become  a  val¬ 
uable  tool  in  peacetime  of  those 
who  have  a  message  for  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  job  of  selling  ideas  is 
basically  no  different  in  war  or 
peace. 

“For  business  in  general  and 
industry  in  particular,  the  on- 
Dortunities  are  without  limit. 
The  story  of  what  it  takes  to 
make  a  job  still  has  not  been 
told  adequately  to  the  American 
peonle.  .  .  . 

“The  professions,  too.  should 
look  into  the  possibilities  of  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising.  If  many 
men  and  women  take  better  care 
of  their  cars  than  their  bodies, 
it  may  be  because  service  sta¬ 
tions  won’t  let  them  forget  the 


Mind  Message 

To  appear  this  week  in  40  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country  is 
the  Time  magazine  ad  (shown 
above)  which  seeks  to  warn, 
pertinently  enough  now  that  elec¬ 
tion  time  nears,  that  no  one  group 
wears  the  “devil's  clothes":  that 
each  group  says  something  worth 
listening  to.  The  ad  is  the  sev¬ 
enth  in  Times'  series  to  get 
people  thinking  straighter  and 
harder  about  current  problems. 


need  for  a  periodic  check-up.” 

Recently  the  .same  newspaper 
discussed  editorially  the  survey 
of  the  current  uses  to  which  ad¬ 
vertising  space  has  been  put 
made  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Better  Business  Bureaus 
in  cooperation  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies.  Other  advertising 
topics  have  found  their  way  into 
the  Register-Republic’s  editorial 
columns  and  in  view  of  adver¬ 
tising’s  important  economic  func¬ 
tion.  the  cognizance  that  has 
been  taken  of  them  seems  both 
justified  and  sane. 

A  Sign  of  Normality 

THIS  dispatch  from  the  Wall 

Street  Journal’s  London  cor¬ 
respondent  presents  a  point 
worth  thinking  about;  “Adver¬ 
tisements  appearing  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  press  and  on  billboards  give 
us  as  true  a  picture  of  life  here 
today  as  any  story  .  .  .  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  save  money,  fuel,  food 
and  paper,  to  make  things  do. 
to  telephone,  telegraph  and 
travel  less,  are  likely  to  remain 
for  some  time. 

“It  will  also  be  quite  a  while 
before  commercial  advertisers 
can  change  from  prestige  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  promise  of  free  de¬ 
livery  of  their  specialties.  .  .  . 
The  day  when  advertisers  and 
stores  can  again  deliver  the 
goods  will  be  the  first  real  return 
to  normal.” 


Campaigns  6c  Accounts 


WITH  274  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  on  the  sched¬ 
ule,  Continental  Distilling 
CoRP.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  open  an  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  on  Philadel¬ 
phia  Blended  Whiskey.  Ads 
will  be  in  660-  and  300-line 
sizes.  Announcement  of  the 
campaign  was  made  through  a 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


NRDGA,  NAB, 
NAEA  Course 
Is  Now  Ready 

Now  ready  to  go  to  sponsors 
throughout  the  country  is  the 
“Retail  Advertising  Course.”  a 
combined  lecture  and  slide  film 
presentation,  covering  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  retail  advertising, 
compiled  and  edited  by  Llewel¬ 
lyn  Harries,  manager  of  the  sales 
promotion  division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  tE.  &  P.  April  15,  p.  58). 

With  sections  on  the  basic 
factors  of  newspaper  advertising 
production,  display  and  radio 
the  course,  directed  to  beginners 
in  the  field,  was  assembled  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters. 

Acknowledgement  for  help  is 
also  made  to  James  J.  Egan.  Jr., 
of  the  New  York  Times;  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Display  Club:  Joseph 
Bernstein  of  Metro  Advertising 
Associates,  and  Life  magazine. 

To  Teach  Fundamentals 

As  explained  in  the  foreword 
of  the  text,  “’The  motivating 
idea  behind  the  book  was  the 
knowledge  that  innumerable 
stores  had  to  employ  inexperi¬ 
enced  and  uninformed  staff  per¬ 
sonnel  in  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  and  had  no  means  of 
teaching  them  the  fundamentals 
of  advertising.” 

Offered  by  the  advertising 
clubs  of  those  cities  the  course 
is  scheduled  to  start  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  New  Orleans  Oct. 
1.  By  Oct.  15  it  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  20  more  cities,  with  14 
more  signed  to  carry  it  soon. 

Available  to  any  advertising 
club,  retail  association  or  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  the  course 
may  also  be  sponsored  jointly 
by  a  department  store,  newspa¬ 
per  and  radio  station  in  a  city. 
Although  it  is  organized  so  that 
the  material  can  be  covered  in 
six  meetings  the  length  of  time 
the  course  is  to  run  as  well  as 
who  is  going  to  conduct  the 
course  and  whether  or  not  a  reg¬ 
istration  fee  will  be  required  is 
left  to  the  sponsor’s  judgment. 

Minimum  cost  to  a  city  is  $50 
and  that  figure  is  the  maximum 
for  cities  up  to  50.000  population. 
For  cities  from  50  to  100  thous¬ 
and  the  cost  is  $100;  for  those 
from  100  to  150  thousand  $150. 
and  for  those  over  200  thousand 
$200. 

The  first  section  of  the  course 
is  given  over  to  the  production 
of  a  contemplated  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Pointing  out  that 
an  ad’s  execution  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  ad’s  basic  idea 
when  it  comes  to  drawing  reader 
attention,  the  lecture  proceeds 
to  follow  the  ad  step  by  step 
through  all  the  stages  from  the 
rough  layout  to  final  appearance 
in  the  newspaper. 

Included  are  such  fundamen¬ 
tals  as  the  set-up  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  store;  principles  of  an  at¬ 
tractive  newspaper  ad;  the  use  of 
a  mat  service;  the  importance  of 
the  right  type.  Also  explained 
are  the  different  printing  and  en¬ 
graving  processes. 
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n°lo  of  Newspapers  Not 
Rationing  Ad  Space 

ANA  Survey  of  573  U.  S.  Papers  Shows 
They  Can  Place  Most  National  Advertising 


THOUGH  they  may  not  be  able 
to  procure  it  in  large  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  for  a  specific  date 
or  within  a  given  period  of  time, 
there  is  still  space  available  to 
national  advertisers  in  the  vast 
majority  of  newspapers, 


the  definition  of  the  term  has 
many  interpretations. 

Metropolitan  new.spapers  are 
the  ones  which  find  rationing 
most  necessary,  for  while  only 
6'%  of  newspapers  with  circu¬ 
lations  under  100,000  do  it,  TO*"; 


vey  just  completed  By  the  News-  of  those  with  more  than  100,000 
paper  Committee  of  the  Asso-  have  rationing.  However,  of 
ciation  of  National  Adverisers  all  the  papers  in  this  category 


shows. 

The  study,  which  is  based  on 
replies  received  from  573  of  the 
732  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  queried,  covers  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  number  and  percent¬ 
age  of  those  papers  rationing 
space,  the  types  of  copy  given 
preference,  size,  volume  and  fre¬ 
quency  limitations,  and  data  on 
newsprint  limitations,  accept¬ 
ance  of  copy  from  new  national 
accounts  and  optional  insertion 
dates. 

West  Lauds  Ingenuity 

Paul  West,  president  of  the 
ANA.  commented  on  it.  “This 
report  shows  the  newspapers 
have  met  a  difficult  problem 
with  considerable  ingenuity. 
Their  cooperation  has  been  a 
real  help  to  advertisers  during 
the  present  period  of  allocation 
of  advertising  space  brought 
about  by  the  paper  shortage. 

“Although  there  are  still  some 
barriers  to  the  fullest  use  of 
newspapers  by  advertisers,  our 
Newspaper  Committee  is  coop¬ 
erating  closely  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  industry  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  eliminate  these  obstacles. 
Many  newspapers  report  that 
advertisers  and  agencies  have 
been  helpful  in  alleviating  their 
problems  by  granting  leeway  on 
insertion  dates.” 

In  announcing  the  survey  re¬ 
sults.  Edward  T.  Batchelder, 
ANA  secretary,  said  that  in  re¬ 
cent  months  there  has  been  dis¬ 
tinct  improvement  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  national  advertising  by 
newspapers  and  that  nearly 
everyone  can  be  taken  care 
of  if  he  is  willing  to  wait  his 
turn. 

Mr.  Batchelder  also  referred 
to  requests  by  newspaper  exec¬ 
utives  for  help  in  the  problem 
of  how  to  procure  more  national 
advertising  and  said  that  this 
survey  is  part  of  ANA’s  effort 
to  cooperate.  He  added  that  the 
ANA  has  asked  newspapers  to 
be  more  businesslike  in  notify¬ 
ing  advertisers  or  agencies 
promptly  when  an  ad  is  not  run 
within  the  optional  insertion  pe¬ 
riod.  and  that  though  it  is  still 
a  problem,  there  has  been 
marked  improvement  among  the 
papers. 

Tabulation  of  the  answers 
produced  the  following  overall 
picture:  65%  of  the  replies  came 
from  newspapers  under  50,000 
in  circulation  and  133  papers, 
or  23%,  state  that  they  are  “ra¬ 
tioning”  national  copy  though 


87%  are  accepting  new  ac¬ 
counts,  10%  did  not  reply  and 
only  3%  do  not  accept  them. 

With  regard  to  the  large  cir¬ 
culation  papers  rationing  is  most 
prevalent  among  morning  ones; 
no  morning  papers  under  50,000 
have  had  to  do  it,  however. 


from  advertisers  who  have  goods 
to  sell  now  leading. 

While  institutional  and  media 
copy  are  most  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  first  to  be  re¬ 
jected.  answers  also  indicated 
that  "under  product  copy,  some 
newspapers  reject  advertising 
from  new  advertisers  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  or  from  intermittent  news¬ 
paper  advertisers,  or  copy 
which  advertises  non-essential 
products,  new  products  or 
products  not  available  to  the 
public.” 

Many  of  those  that  limit 
volume  do  so  on  a  variation  of 
the  “last  year’s  linage  basis”  or 
on  so  many  lines  or  ads  per 
week  or  month.  Where  fre¬ 
quency  of  insertion  is  concerned 
most  of  the  few  newspapers 
that  are  involved  strive  to  give 
the  advertiser  the  opportunity 
to  appear  at  least  once  a  week 
or  a  certain  number  of  times 
per  month. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the 
value  of  optional  insertion  dates 
granted  by  most  national  adver- 


Means  of  rationing  and  pref-  tisers,  the  newspaper  publishers 


erential  treatment  of  types  of 
copy  present  a  varied  pattern. 
Though  several  papers  gave 
more  than  one  answer,  by  and 
large  allocation  of  space  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  is  as  follows: 
52%  of  those  rationing  space 
give  preference  to  product  copy, 
26%  to  that  which  aids  in  the 
war  effort  and  25%  to  regular 
users.  Inversely,  copy  most 
likely  to  be  rejected  is  institu¬ 
tional  with  media  copy  a  close 
second. 

Where  size  limitations  are  im¬ 
posed,  most  papers  have  con¬ 
formed  to  the  1,000-line  maxi¬ 
mum.  Forty-four  per  cent  place 
no  size  limit;  32%  have  the 
1,000-line  limitation;  four  other 
papers  have  different  limita¬ 
tions,  1,120,  1,200,  1,750  and 
1.800,  and  several  limit  specific 
types  of  copy.  Volume  limita¬ 
tions  for  a  specific  period  are 
considerably  varied  where  prac¬ 
ticed,  but  58%  of  the  rationing 
papers  do  not  use  this  basis. 
Only  a  few  limit  frequency  of 
insertion  and  there  is  no  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  program  for 
this. 

In  addition  to  this  summary 
picture  the  study  includes  de¬ 
tailed  breakdowns  and  specific 
quotations  from  a  number  of  the 
newspapers  answering.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  while  percentages  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  majority  give  pref¬ 
erence  to  product  copy,  the 
breakdown  shows  that  there  are 
at  least  eight  variations  in  ’that 
classification,  with  product  copy 


were  almost  unanimously  com¬ 
mendatory;  many  stated  that  op¬ 
tions  had  enabled  their  papers 
to  handle  virtually  all  of  the 
copy  offered  and  some  said  they 
even  made  an  increase  in  the 
linage  carried  possible. 

Optional  Dates  Help 

A  typical  statement  is:  “Op¬ 
tional  insertion  dates  have  been 
a  lifesaver  to  us  in  publishing 
under  a  restricted  newsprint  al¬ 
lotment.  With  this  flexibility 
we  usually  can  take  care  of  90% 
of  our  national  advertising  vol¬ 
ume.  In  about  50%  of  the  cases 
we  can  give  advertisers  their 
preferred  publication  date.” 

Some  papers  did  suggest  that, 
where  possible,  options  be 
granted  to  span  week-ends  in¬ 
stead  of  being  limited  as  is 
customary  to  the  five  week¬ 
days. 

Publishers  of  newspapers  hav¬ 
ing  more  than  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  not  rationing  national 
advertising  also  indicated  that 
optional  dates  have  been  a  great 
factor  in  staving  off  rationing. 

One  newspaper  from  this 
group  remarked  thus  regarding 
new  accounts:  “Think  it  very 
important  to  accept  national  ad¬ 
vertising  on  new  accounts  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  even 
though  it  should  be  necessary  in 
the  future  to  actually  ration 
space.  .  .  .  We  are  endeavoring 
to  make  every  possible  effort  to 
secure  new  accounts.” 

Among  the  133  newspapers 
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PERCENTAGES  oi  newspapers,  by  editions  and  circulation  groups, 
that  ore  rationing  notional  advertising  space  are  shown  in  the 
above  chart.  The  ANA  study  from  which  it  is  taken  points  out  that 
the  low  percentage  oi  evening  newspapers  rationing  space  is  prob¬ 
ably  accounted  for  by  the  many  small  circulation  evening  papers 
returning  the  questionnaire.  Rotioning  increases  shorply  from  the 
smaller  to  the  larger  circulation  groups. 
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“Party  Line"  in  E.  &  P. 

WITH  the  issue  of  Oct.  7.  Edi< 
tor  &  Publisher  will  present 
every  week  on  this  page  “The 
Party  Line,"  containing  se¬ 
lected  data,  ideas  and  opin¬ 
ions  for  advertising  managers, 
written  by  Charles  H.  Carson, 
advertising  director  oi  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News.  Mr.  Carson  has 
issued  "The  Party  Line"  pri¬ 
vately  as  on  advertising  news 
letter  since  early  August. 
E.  &  P.  believes  it  should  re¬ 
ceive  wider  circulation  and 
therefore  is  toking  it  on  ex¬ 
clusively.  Originator  oi  the 
"Visuad"  system  oi  selling 
local  advertising  in  packages. 
Mr.  Carson  has  been  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  work  since 
1918.  In  1941  he  won  a  prise 
in  a  national  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  King  Features  ior 
the  best  advertisements  pub¬ 
lished  diuing  Newspaper 
Week. 


that  are  practising  some  form 
of  rationing,  the  programs  are 
varied,  but  the  following  are 
examples  of  sort  of  thing  being 
done: 

One  publisher  replied  : 
“Newsprint  rationing  has  forced 
us  to  drastically  cut  advertising 
volume  available  to  us.  Natu¬ 
rally.  national  accounts  are  tak¬ 
ing  their  fair  share  of  the  ra¬ 
tioning.  We  set  up  a  page  sched¬ 
ule  for  a  quarter.  From  this 
schedule,  we  figure  the  total 
volume  of  advertising  which  we 
can  run  and  then  allocate  the 
space  between  the  three  depart¬ 
ments.  based  on  performance 
over  a  period  of  years.” 

Another  said:  “We  took  our 
quota  of  available  space  and 
first  divided  it  into  85%  for  old 
or  regular  advertisers  and  15% 
for  new  business.  On  new  busi¬ 
ness,  wherever  occasion  .seems 
justified,  have  reserved  priv¬ 
ilege  of  limiting  size  of  an  ad  to 
280  lines. 

“In  addition  to  this,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  have  asked  for  very 
small  copy  with  not  over  one 
insertion  per  week,  and  prefer¬ 
ably  twice  a  month.  For  old 
or  regular  advertisers  we  di¬ 
vided  their  1943  volume  by 
four  to  get  a  quarterly  average 
and  cut  this  volume  by  30%. 
Have  required  that  they  use 
quarterly  quota  during  quarter 
but  have  placed  no  other  restri<^ 
tions  other  than  stating  the  copy 
could  and  would  be  handled  as 
space  was  available.” 

Copies  of  the  survey  are  being 
sent  to  ANA  members  and  the 
newspapers  queried  with  a  letter 
from  D.  H.  Odell,  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Committee,  ex¬ 
plaining  its  double  purpose,  that 
of  giving  the  facts  on  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  newspaper  space  to 
national  advertisers  and  the 
basis  on  which  such  space,  if 
rationed,  is  allocated. 
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House  Group  Charges 
Rumely  with  Contempt 


WASHINGTON,  Sept.  26— Court 

test  of  the  power  of  a  House 
committee  to  demand  disclosure 
of  the  names  of  persons  who 
contributed  $100  or  more  to  the 
work  of  the  Committee  to  Up¬ 
hold  Constitutional  Government 
has  been  assured. 

A  contempt  citation  has  been 
signed  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Campaign  Expenditures,  nam¬ 
ing  Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely,  and 
it  has  been  submitted  to  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn.  This  requires  the 
Speaker  to  request  the  district 
attorney  to  bring  Rumely  into 
Federal  Court  where  he  may 
“purge”  himself  by  producing 
subpenaed  records,  or  expose 
himself  to  penalty  if  contempt  is 
found  to  exist. 

Rep.  Clinton  P.  Anderson  of 
New  Mexico,  chairman,  and  all 
of  his  colleagues  except  Rep. 
Ralph  E.  Church  of  Illinois, 
signed  the  citation.  Rep.  Church 
said  he  did  not  regard  CUCG  as 
a  political  organization,  and  he 
accepted  the  explanation  that 
Publisher  Frank  E.  Gannett  and 
his  associates  had  banded  to¬ 
gether  to  promote  study  and  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Constitutional 
provisions. 

Previous  Parallel 

Placed  by  counsel  squarely 
within  the  rule  laid  down  in  the 
Black  Committee  case  in  which 
Hearst  Newspapers  were  upheld 
In  their  refusal  to  respond  to  a 
“dragnet”  subpena,  the  CUCG 
declined  to  turn  its  records  over 
for  inspection  by  the  House  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Gannett,  one  of  the  trus¬ 
tees.  had  appeared  before  the 
Anderson  committee  to  say  that 
the  group  is  not  a  political  or¬ 
ganization  and  does  not  hold  it¬ 
self  subject  to  the  demands  of 
the  House  on  that  account.  His 
refusal  to  make  available  records 
of  contributions  resulted  in  is¬ 
suance  of  the  subpena. 

Mr.  Gannett,  in  a  statement 
issued  “To  the  press  of  Amer¬ 
ica”  said  today: 

“Every  citizen  in  our  Repub¬ 
lic  should  be  concerned  by  the 
action  taken  by  the  Campaign 
Expenditures  Conunittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  domi¬ 
nated  by  a  New  Deal  chairman 
and  by  Speaker  Rayburn  in  cit¬ 
ing  for  contempt  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Rumely,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  for  Constitu¬ 
tional  Government. 

“The  outcome  may  decide 
whether  any  individual  shall 
have  the  protection  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  freedoms  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It 
may  decide  whether  we  are  to 
remain  a  free  people  or  are  to 
become  Hitlerized  and  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  freedoms  of  press 
and  speech,  the  right  of  petition 
and  protection  against  search 
and  seizure  and  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  our  lives.  .  .  . 

“If  this  committee,  dominated 
by  a  New  Deal  zealot,  can  force 
us  to  comply  with  its  demands, 
then  it  can  demand  the  names 
of  every  advertiser  in  any  news¬ 


paper,  the  names  of  contributors 
to  any  organization,  church  or 
charitable  institution.  In  refus¬ 
ing  to  give  these  names,  we  pro¬ 
tect  thousands  of  patriotic  men 
and  women.  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  from  reprisals  from 
a  bureaucratic  over  -  powerful 
government.  What  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  surrender 
might  be  should  cause  everyone 
to  shudder. 

“The  officers  and  trustees  of 
the  Committee  for  Constitu¬ 
tional  Government  stand  behind 
Dr.  Rumely  in  his  refusal.  They 
know  that  a  great  Constitutional 
issue  is  at  stake.  .  .  . 

“So  long  as  nothing  unlawful 
is  done,  the  right  of  privacy 
against  governmental  inquisi¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  American  citizens.  The 
principle  involved  is  similar  to 
that  recently  upheld  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  with  respect  to 
placing  a  tax,  even  infinitesimal, 
upon  the  distribution  of  re¬ 
ligious  tracts  and  journals. 

"The  right  of  free  speech  is  a 
right  which  the  Constitution  se¬ 
cures  not  only  for  the  speaker 
or  writer  but  for  his  hearers  and 
readers.  Our  forefathers  be¬ 
lieved  that  all  generations  of 
Americans  should  have  the  right 
to  hear,  discuss  and  debate 
every  public  measure  or  social 
philosophy  that  might  be  pro¬ 
posed.  .  .  . 

“  ‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin'  no  doubt 
influenced  millions  of  voters, 
but  the  circulation  of  it  or  of 
any  other  book  is  beyond  the 
power  to  suppress  or  curtail, 
either  directly  or  indirectly. 

“Outside  Politics" 

“The  Committee  for  Consti¬ 
tutional  Government,  spending 
its  means  to  defend  and  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  our  free  enterprise 
system,  is  entirely  outside  of 
partisan  politics.  Because  it 
serves  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman  and 
Mr.  Earl  Browder  to  sic  Con¬ 
gressional  inquisitors  on  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government  and  thus  attempt  to 
suppress  its  opposition  to  the 
growth  of  Communism  and  Fas¬ 
cism  in  this  country,  will  not 
cause  us  to  fold  up  and  leave  the 
field  to  them. 

“The  time  has  come  for  civil¬ 
ians  on  the  home  front  to  show 
some  of  the  courage  they  admire 
in  their  sons  who  are  fighting 
tyranny  abroad.  In  defense  of 
all  citizens’  right  of  privacy,  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government  intends  to  carry 
this  case  to  the  highest  court  in 
the  land.” 

Dr.  Rumely  appeared  Sept. 
25  on  behalf  of  the  organization 
when  the  hour  for  return  of  the 
mandate  was  reached.  After  lec¬ 
turing  Rep.  Anderson,  he  flatly 
refus^  the  demanded  disclosures 
on  the  advice  of  counsel,  Neil 
Burkinshaw,  former  Assistant 
U.  S.  Attorney  General. 

“The  Committee  for  Consti¬ 
tutional  Government  is  fighting 


for  its  own  and  everybody’s  con¬ 
stitutional  right  of  privacy,”  Dr. 
Rumely  said.  “If  we  are  cited 
for  contempt  it  is  because  we 
assert  that  it  is  beyond  the  con¬ 
stitutional  power  of  this  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  to  call  for 
the  names  of  citizens  who  sup¬ 
port  an  organization  that  has 
never  spent  a  dollar  for  or 
against  any  candidate  or  party. 

“The  Committee  for  Constitu¬ 
tional  Government  expects  to 
set,  by  court  action  if  necessary, 
a  precedent  that  will  safeguard 
not  only  its  own  rights  but  those 
of  all  citizens.” 

Submitted  too  was  a  lengthy 
statement  by  former  Represen¬ 
tative  Samuel  B.  Pettengill,  also 
a  trustee,  who  pointed  out  that 
if  the  committee’s  position  is 
sound,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
would  have  been  subject  to  in¬ 
quisition  for  her  book,  “Uncle 
"Tom’s  Cabin,”  on  the  theory 
that  it  influenced  public  position. 

Chairman  Anderson  inquired 
whether  Rumely  would  reveal 
the  amounts  spent  by  his  group 
in  Texas.  Rumely  replied  there 


was  nothing  to  hide  but  he  ex¬ 
pressed  resentment  at  public 
statements  by  the  Congressman 
that  the  outlay  of  funds  in  Texas 
was  of  a  political  nature.  Ac¬ 
tually,  he  said,  the  bulk  of  it 
went  to  defray  the  cost  of  essays 
and  education  on  the  subject  of 
the  U.  S.  Constitution.  • 

The  Congressman  then  asked  a 
series  of  questions  by  which  Dr. 
Rumely  identified  himself  for 
the  record,  acknowledged  receipt 
of  the  committee  subpena,  said 
he  was  custodian  of  the  record 
of  contributions — and  bluntly 
answered  no  to  the  question 
whether  he  would  produce  them. 

By  way  of  parting  shot.  Dr. 
Rumely  addressed  Rep.  Ander¬ 
son  to  say:  “The  interview  you 
gave  to  the  press  in  Sidney  Hill¬ 
man’s  office  said  we  caused  all 
the  political  difficulty  in  Texas. 
The  New  Deal  is  not  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.  We  are  not  against 
the  Republicans  or  the  Demo¬ 
crats.” 

The  contempt  citation  followed 
Dr.  Rumely  s  appearance  before 
the  committee. 


Paper  Shortage  to 
Remain  after  V-E  Day 


WASHINGTON,  Sept.  28— Prob¬ 
lems  of  newsprint  supply  and 
consumption  will  continue  after 
victory  in  Europe  and  govern¬ 
ment  controls  should  not  be  re¬ 
laxed  at  that  point,  the  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  Committee  has 
reported  to  the  War  Production 
Board. 

The  committee,  concluding  a 
two-day  session  this  evening, 
agreed  with  WPB  and  the  Boren 
Committee  findings  that  no 
fourth-quarter  reduction  in  pa¬ 
per  quotas  is  necessary.  It  was 
conceded  that  the  supply  situa¬ 
tion  is  tight,  but  withdrawals 
from  inventory  were  considered 
certain  to  fill  in  the  gap. 

Looking  again  to  post-war 
fleets  no  clearly  clearly  the  fun- 
conditions,  Director  James  Hale 
Steinman  of  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division  of  WPB. 
appointed  a  committee  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  potential  of  Swed¬ 
ish  importations. 

Swedish  Supply  Small 

Reports  have  been  in  circula¬ 
tion  that  this  source  might  oiler 
a  solution  of  the  paper  shortage 
but  that  optimism  was  not 
shared  by  the  industry  commit¬ 
tee,  one  member  of  which  de¬ 
scribed  the  Swedish  supply  as 
“a  drop  in  the  bucket.”  Also, 
the  Swedish  pulp  is  of  very  high 
grade  and  was  not  considered  to 
lend  itself  to  economical  use  for 
conversion  to  newsprint. 

Members  of  the  task  commit¬ 
tee  are  F.  M.  Flynn  of  New 
York  News  Syndicate,  Inc.;  R.  J. 
Finnegan  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Howard  Davis  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  committee  reviewed  ten 
cases  of  newsprint  over-use  now 
under  consideration  by  the  WPB 
Compliance  Division  and  ap¬ 
proved  submittal  of  one  case — 
the  first — to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  criminal  action.  In 
two  instances  the  violation  of 


quota  regulations  was  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  insignificant  and  they 
will  be  dropped,  and  in  another 
case  restitution  was  promised. 

The  recent  WPB  ordfer  re¬ 
quiring  a  publisher  to  subtract 
from  his  ordinary  uses  news¬ 
print  consumed  in  publishing 
special  or  miniature  editions  for 
servicemen  was  debated  at 
length  but  no  conclusions  were 
reached.  It  was  indicated  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Use  of  newsprint  by  political 
organizations  set  up  within  the 
framework  of  labor  unions  was 
considered  informally. 

[Editor's  Note:  The  CIO  Po¬ 
litical  Action  Committee  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  it  now  issues 
approximately  IVi  million  pieces 
of  literature  daily,  which  are 
printed  by  commercial  houses.] 

Without  awaiting  Advisory 
Committee  action,  the  Printing 
and  Publishing  branch  has  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  Committee  on  Arts 
and  Sciences  inquiring  about  its 
paper  sources  and  intended 
paper  consumption  during  the 
Presidential  campaign.  No  an¬ 
swer  has  been  received  as  yet. 

Action  by  a  Senate  committee 
has  removed,  temporarily  at 
least,  the  need  for  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Lee  O’Daniel 
News,  newspaper  published  in 
Texas  by  the  senator  from  that 
state.  WPB  had  written  Sena¬ 
tor  O’Daniel  asking  him  for  in¬ 
formation  as  to  his  paper  sources 
and  had  received  a  blistering 
reply  which,  however,  did  not 
mention  his  newsprint  source. 

The  Senate  Committee  on 
Elections  has  voted  to  send  a 
subcommittee  to  Texas  to  make 
inquiry  and  O’Daniel  will  be 
required  to  give  the  informa¬ 
tion,  under  the  mandate  of  a 
subpena  if  the  committee  finds 
that  necessary. 
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CARTOONISTS'  DIFFERING  VIEWS  OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 


FOG  OVER  FRISCO 

Jerry  Doyle,  i*hUadclphiti  Ricord 


THERE  AIN'T  NO  SUCH  PERSON! 

William  II.  .''iiMinwrs,  Buffalo  Eveniug  Neivs 


RIGHT  IN  THE  THICK  OF  IT 

Dorman  II.  Smith,  NEA  Service 


Papers  Strike 
AgainstMexican 
Govt.  Prices 


War  Reporter 
Deaths  Reach 
Total  of  21 


craft  carrier  Wasp  in  the  Pacific  March  3.  1941;  and  William  T. 
Sept.  15,  1942.  Shenkel  of  Newsweek,  missinj; 

Byron  Darnton,  New  York  since  a  bombing  flight  over 
Times,  killed  by  shrapnel  in  Japan  June  15,  1944. 

New  Guinea  Oct.  21,  1942.  Held  prisoner  by  the  enemy 

Harry  E.  Crockett.  Associated  are  William  McDougall,  U.P..  re¬ 
press.  killed  in  the  torpedoing  ported  June  17.  1944  as  captured 
of  a  British  mine  layer  in  the  -  -  _  . 

Mediterranean  Feb.  5.  1943. 

Ben  Robertson,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  killed  in  the 
crash  of  the  Yankee  Clipper  at 


by  the  Japanese  on  Sumatra  Nogales,  Sonora,  Mex.,  Sept, 
after  being  missing  since  the  25 — Less  than  48  hours  after 
fall  of  the  Philippines  in  1942;  they  had  declared  a  two-day 
Don  Bell,  National  Broadcast-  “token”  strike  against  exorbl- 
ing  Company,  reported  a  prison-  tant  newsprint  prices,  the 
er  of  the  Japanese  at  Santa  “New.spaper  Bloc  of  Sonora,” 
Thomas  prison  Oct.  25.  1943.  comprising  10  daily  and  eight 

after  being  missing  since  the  fall  weekly  papers  in  this  Mexican 
of  the  Philippines  in  1942;  state,  reported  the  government- 

Edward  Beattie.  Jr.,  U.P.,  cap-  sanctioned  paper  importing 
tured  by  the  Germans  near  agency,  PIPSA,  had  agreed  to 
Chaumont  Sept.  13,  1944.  a  sharp  r^uction  in  the  price 

Wright  Bryan,  managing  edi-  of  newsprint.  ^ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  cap-  In  the  “token’  strike,  un- 
tured  with  Beattie.  precedented  in  all  Sonora  his- 

Injuries  to  correspondents  tofy,  the  10  daily  eight 

which  resulted  from  their  tern- 

-  —  erity  in  riding  in  the  lap  of  location  Sept.  22  and  S^t.  23. 

a  p^ne  ranged  in  kind  and  serious-  Jos®.  P-  publisher  of 

To'io  ness  from  minor  to  near-fatal  Accton,  Nogales 

•  wounds  from  bomb  or  shell-fire,  president  of  the  bloc,  led  the 

®  Of  the  94  reported  as  injured.  todav  that 

in  New  20  are  known  to  have  received  thf  ^PIPSA^  haJ^agi^^  to^  a 

J’ .ail,.  w  $500)  on  the  carload  of  news- 

Mueller,  .  •  print,  which  would  lower  the 

Peterman.  PMadelphia  ^ost  per  1,000  sheets  from 

er;  William  Bonh  AP,  William  roughly  $6.40  to  $4.80.  Three 
.y  ^toneman.  Chicago  ^aily  yg^rs  ago,  it  was  stated,  the 
Netcs,' Walter  Briggs,  U-P-I  Mich-  newsprint  price  for  the  small 
ael  Chinigo,  INS;  John  H.  amount  of  paper  was  roughly 
Thompson,  Chicago  Tribune.  $2  in  U.S.  money.  The  new 
Charles  Corte,  Acme  News-  price  lowers  costs  from  $145  to 
pictures;  George  Lait,  INS;  $125  per  newsprint  ton. 

Ernie  Pyle,  Scripps  -  Howard  Organized  under  federal  juris- 
Newspapere;  George  Tucker,  diction  some  time  ago,  PIPSA  is 
William  Strand,  Chicago  the  sole  importer  of  newsprint 


That  the  “best-covered  war  in  Lisbon  Feb.  22,  1943. 
history”  hasn't  been  made  so  by  Frank  J.  Cuhel,  Mutual  Broad- 
the  mere  rewriting  of  military  casting  System,  killed  _  in  the 
communiques  is  testified  by  a  crash  of  the  Yankee  Clipper  at 
long  and  growing  list  of  dead  Lisbon  Feb.  22,  1943. 
and  injured  war  correspondents  Robert  P.  Post,  New  York 
to  which  was  added  this  week  Times,  killed  in  a  bomber  raid 
the  name  of  Damien  Parer.  33-  over  Germany  in  March.  1943. 
year-old  Paramount  News  cor-  Carl  Thusgaard,  Ac 
respondent,  who  was  killed  by  pictures,  killed  in  a 
enemy  machine  gun  fire  Sept.  17  raid  to  Madang,  Sou' 
on  the  Island  of  Peleliu.  July  20,  1943. 

Parer’s  was  the  twenty-first  Lucien  Adolph  Lab 
death  of  an  American  war  cor-  magazine,  killed  in 
respondent  since  hostilities  be-  crash  near  the  India-B 
gan.  In  addition.  94  correspond-  der  at  Assam  Dec.  25, 
ents  have  been  injured,  an  Brydon  Taves,  U.P. 

Editor  &  Publisher  Newspaper  ^ombat  ^lane^ 

Week  list  shows.  Two  are  miss- 
ing.  four  are  known  prisoners. 

First  to  die  in  the  cause  of  a 
war-informed  America 
Webb  Miller,  killed  in  a  London 
blackout  accident  May  8,  1940. 


Guinea  Dec.  27,  1943. 

Raymond  Clapper,  Scripps-  3 

Howard  Newspapers,  killed  in  a 
was  plane  crash  over  the  Marshall 
Islands  Feb.  3,  1944. 

Frederick  Faust,  pen  name  jj 
In  November  of  that  year  Ralph  Max  Brand,  Harpers  magazine, 

Barnes  of  the  New  York  Herald  killed  in  Italy  May  11,  1944. 

Tribune  was  killed  in  a  bomber  Bede  Irvin,  AP  photographer, 
crash  in  Yugoslavia.  killed  by  a  bomb  from  an  Amer- 

During  the  year  1941  no  cor-  ican  B-26  Marauder  in  Nor- 
respondent’s  death  was  reported,  mandy  July  25,  1944. 
but  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  on  April  19,  Tom  Treanor,  Los  Angeles 
1942,  there  began  with  the  death  Times,  killed  when  a  tank  ^p, 
of  Harry  Leslie  Percy  of  United  crushed  his  jeep  northwest  of  ^rii 
Press,  of  malignant  malaria,  the  Paris  Aug.  20,  1944.  jg,, 

long  series  of  fatalities  to  news-  Harold  W.  Kulick,  Popular  gaskis,  INS;  Robert  C.  Miller, 

men  on  the  fighting  fronts.  Fol-  Science  Monthly,  reported  killed  u.P.;  Edward  V.  Roberts,  U.P.;’ 
lowing  are  the  others  killed:  Sept.  2,  1944.  Richard  J.  H.  Johnston,  New 

Melville  Jacoby.  Time  and  In  addition  to  these.  18  Brit-  York  Times;  and  Gordon  A. 

Life  magazines,  killed  by  an  air-  ish  correspondents  have  been  Gaskill,  American  magazine, 
plane  propeller  in  Australia  killed,  of  whom  the  latest  was  a  few  correspondents  have 

April  27,  1942.  William  Makin,  who  was  shot  received  other  decorations: 'Yern 

Mrs.  Leah  Burdette,  PM,  slain  in  the  stomach  at  the  time  Gault  Haugland.  AP;  Michael  Chinigo 
by  bandits,  Iran,  April  24,  1942.  MacGowan  of  the  New  Ygrk  Sun  and  Rembert  James,  AP,  the 
Eugen  Petrov,  North  American  was  captured,  and  later  died.  Silver  Star;  Henry  Gorrell,  U.P., 
Newspaper  Alliance,  killed  in  The  two  American  correspond-  the  U.  S.  Air  Medal;  Keith 

Sevastapol  July  3.  1942.  ents  listed  as  missing  are  D.  Wheeler,  Chicago  Times,  the 

Jack  Singer,  International  Witt  Hancock  of  AP,  who  dis-  Marin  Award,  and  MacGowan 
News  Service,  killed  on  the  air-  appeared  somewhere  in  Java  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 
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Harry  Chandler,  Head 
Of  L.  A.  Times,  Dies 


LOS  ANGELES.  Sept.  25— Harry 

Chandler,  80-year-old  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  died  Sept.  23,  at 
Los  Angeles  of  acute  coronary 
thrombosis.  He  had  been  in 
poor  health  for  the  past  three 
months  but  had  appeared  regu¬ 
larly  at  his  office  until  only  four 
days  before  his  death. 

Born  in  Landaff,  N.  H..  May 
17,  1864,  he  attended  Dartmouth 
College,  coming  to  Los  Angeles 
in  1883  for  his  health.  Travel¬ 
ing  on  horseback  to  nearby  San 
Fernando  Valley,  he  fell  in  with 
a  squatter  who  offered  to  .share 
his  quarters.  There  young 
Chandler  lived  for  more  than  a 
year,  breaking  colts  and  work¬ 
ing  in  an  orchard  for  his  lodging 
and  a  share  of  the  fruit.  In  two 
years  he  returned  to  Dartmouth 
but  suffered  another  breakdown 
and  again  went  to  Los  Angeles. 

Becomes  Business  Manager 

There  he  joined  the  Times  cir¬ 
culation  department,  becoming 
business  manager  in  1894.  Soon 
after,  he  married  Marian  Otis, 
daughter  of  General  Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  publisher  of  the 
Times.  When  General  Otis  died 
in  1917,  Mr.  Chandler  took  over 
the  reins  of  the  paper.  He  re¬ 
tired  from  active  management 
in  1941,  becoming  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.,  maintaining 
interest  in  the  progress  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  company  despite 
his  years  and  going  to  his  office 
every  day. 

His  interest  in  newspaper  af¬ 
fairs  was  not  confined  to  the 
Times.  He  was  a  consistent  and 
active  proponent  of  freedom’ of 
the  press,  not  hesitating  to  fight 
attempts  against  this  right  in 
the  courts.  He  saw  the  Times 
win  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1942. 
“For  its  successful  campaign 
which  resulted  in  clarification 
and  confirmation  for  all  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  of  the  right  of 
freedom  of  the  press  as  guaran¬ 
teed  under  the  Constitution. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Harry 
Chandler,  the  man,  the  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  and  the  supporter 
and  many  -  times  instigator  of 
his  community's  improvements. 

When  notified  of  Mr.  Chan¬ 
dler's  death,  Linwood  I.  Noyes, 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
sent  the  following  wire  to  Nor¬ 
man  Chandler,  president  of  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.: 

“Your  friends  and  associates 
on  the  ANPA  Board,  meeting  in 
New  York  today,  extend  heart¬ 
felt  sympathy  in  the  loss  of  your 
father.  The  name  Harry  Chan¬ 
dler  has  always  stood  for  an  out¬ 
standing  new^aperman  and  a 
great  gentleman.  Kindly,  gen¬ 
erous  and  wise,  his  actions  stand 
as  a  monument  of  uncompromis¬ 
ing  integrity,  and  his  example 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  those 
of  us  who  still  carry  on.  Our 
deepest  affection  and  sympathy 
go  to  all  of  you  at  this  time.” 


Fifteen  years  ago  in  one  of  a 
series  of  "Romances  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Journalism.”  Chapin  Hall 
wrote  (E.  &  P.,  March  9.  '29,  p. 
16 ) ;  “A  new  Einstein  theory 
or  cancer  cure,  an  international 
problem,  a  story  from  Byrd  at 
the  South  Pole  or  the  tale  of  a 
mighty  telescope  make  the  first 
page  because  Harry  Chandler 


Horry  Chandler 

sees  news  as  something  construc¬ 
tive.  a  commodity  which  con¬ 
cerns  everyone. 

“By  the  same  token  crime 
stories  and  salacious  scandals 
must  take  their  chances  under 
modest  headlines  on  inside 
pages. 

“While  the  Times,  in  policy, 
accurately  characterizes  its  pub¬ 
lisher.  it  also  pack  a  'big  stick' 
which  is  effectively  used  on  oc¬ 
casion  as  many  a  faithless  pub¬ 
lic  servant  has  learned  to  his 
sorrow — as  many  a  faker  who 
tried  to  sell  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  'short'  has  had  violently 
borne  in  upon  him.” 

“It  Costs  $1,000  to  Have  Lunch 
With  Harpf  Chandler”  was  the 
story  which  Frank  J.  Taylor 
wrote  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Dec.  16,  1939,  and  in  it  he 
said:  "If  Los  Angeles  is  a  man¬ 
made  city,  Harry  Chandler  is 
the  man.  more  than  any  other, 
probably  who  made  it.” 

Mr.  Chandler  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  ANPA  in  1930-31  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Press 
Wireless.  He  sponsored  the  Na¬ 
tional  Oratorical  Contest  for 
high  school  boys  and  girls  which 
was  taken  up  and  supported  by 
newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  an  early  Wire- 
photo  enthusiast  and  was  one 
of  the  first  subscribers  to  that 
service. 

Mr.  Chandler  was  known 
throughout  newspaper  circles  as 
a  courageous  individualist  and 
militant  Republican  and  a  life¬ 
long  champion  of  the  open  shop 
principle.  Under  his  leadership 
the  Times  became  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  most  influential  and  out¬ 
spoken  open  shop  newspapers. 


Having  risen  from  the  ranks,  he 
believed  that  employers  should 
take  an  interest  in  their  em¬ 
ployes'  welfare,  strove  to  make 
the  Times  a  model  of  employer- 
employe  relationship  and  pio¬ 
neered  many  now  accepted 
newspaper  employe  benefits. 

He  never  sought  or  aspired  to 
public  office,  maintaining  that 
he  could  be  of  greater  service 
to  the  public  as  a  conscientious 
newspaper  publisher.  He  had 
vigorous  views  about  the  duty 
of  a  newspaper  to  its  community 
and  made  the  Times  conform  to 
strict  community-service  stand¬ 
ards.  In  his  relations  with  his 
staff  he  backed  his  men  to  the 
limit,  even  when  they  made 
costly  mistakes.  He  disliked 
personal  publicit.v.  and  news 
stories  containing  his  name  were 
rare  and  were  never  prominent¬ 
ly  displayed  in  his  newspaper. 

Times  His  Chief  Interest 

The  Times  was  his  first  and 
greatest  interest,  but  he  was 
also  a  large-scale  agriculturist, 
stock  raiser  and  rancher,  own¬ 
ing  many  large  properties  in 
California  and  Mexico  and 
throughout  the  West.  He  was 
also  prominent  as  a  developer 
of  real  estate  and  oil  properties 
and  as  an  organizer  of  steam¬ 
ship  lines.  For  a  half-century 
he  was  a  forceful  factor  in  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  South¬ 
ern  California.  He  was  a  vigor¬ 
ous  proponent  of  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  aqu^uct  and  was  influential 
in  developing  the  San  Fernando 
and  Imperial  Valleys  and  in  cre¬ 
ating  Los  Angeles  harbor. 

Harry  Chandler  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  Mexico  where  he 
was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was 
the  friend  of  many  Mexican 
presidents,  was  an  honored  guest 
whenever  he  visited  Mexico 
City  and  did  much  to  establish 
good  relations  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States. 

Physically,  he  was  an  impres¬ 
sive  man.  standing  6  feet  2 
inches  in  height,  proportionately 
brawny  and  agile,  even  when 
of  advanced  age.  He  loved  out¬ 
door  sports  and  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  trout  fisherman. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow. 
Mrs.  Marian  Otis  Chandler  and 
seven  children:  Alice  May  (Mrs. 
Roger  Goodan ) :  Constance 
( Mrs.  Earle  E.  Crowe ) ;  Ruth 
( Mrs.  Frederick  W.  William¬ 
son)  Norman;  Harrison  Gray, 
general  manager  of  Times-Mir¬ 
ror  printing  and  binding  house 
and  now  a  lieutenant-comman¬ 
der  in  the  U.  S.  Navy;  Helen 
(Mrs.  John  J.  Garland)  and 
Philip,  vice-president  and  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of 
Times-Mirror  Co. 

He  also  leaves  two  brothers 
and  a  sister,  19  grandchildren 
and  two  great-grandchildren. 


Herald  Tribune  Forum 

The  annual  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Forum,  which  aids  na¬ 
tional  women's  organizations  to 
plan  their  yearly  programs,  will 
be  held  Oct.  16,  17  and  18  in 
the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria.  New 
York  City,  in  three  evening  ses¬ 
sions  and  one  afternoon  session. 


Ferger  Named 
Publisher  of 
Cin.  Enquirer  \ 

Succeeds  W.  F.  Wiley 
Who  First  Started  Him 
In  Newspaper  Advertising 

Climaxing  a  newspaper  career 
to  which  he  was  invited  24  years 
ago  by  the  late  W.  F.  Wiley, 
Roger  Henry 
Ferger.  assistant 
publisher  of  the 
Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  and  act- 
i  n  g  publisher 
since  Mr.  Wiley's 
death  Aug.  24. 
has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publish¬ 
er  of  the  En¬ 
quirer  by  the 
American  S  e  - 
curity  &  Trust  _ 

Co..  Washington.  Ferger 

D.  C.,  trustee  of 

the  John  R.  McLean  estate. 

Mr.  Ferger  was  26  when  he 
assumed  charge  of  the  Enquirer’s 
advertising  department,  follow¬ 
ing  four  years  as  president  of  the 
Ferger  &  Silva  Advertising 
Agency,  which  he  organized  in 
1916.  Despite  some  lean  days 
at  the  agency,  his  activities  had 
been  sufficiently  successful  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  W.  F. 
Wiley,  then  general  manager, 
and  after  two  months'  delibera¬ 
tion  he  accepted  Mr.  Wiley’s 
offer. 

As  advertising  manager  of  the 
104-year-old  newspaper,  he  took 
unusual  interest  in  the  editorial 
department  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  the  product  he  had  to  sell 
and  established  more  coopera¬ 
tive  relations  between  the  two 
departments. 

With  Milwaukee  Sentinel 

After  13  years  in  the  position 
he  left  to  become  director  of 
sales  for  the  Pacific  Railways 
Advertising  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
but  returned  three  years  later  to 
the  newspaper  field  as  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  in  1936.  Following  three 
successful  years  there  he  became 
business  manager  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  but  returned 
in  1940  to  the  Enquirer  as  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  and  general 
manager. 

Mr.  Ferger.  who  is  50  now.  was 
born  in  Cincinnati  Jan.  5,  1894. 
He  attended  the  Whittier  Pri¬ 
mary  School,  graduated  from 
Franklin  Preparatory  School. 
Cincinnati,  in  1912  and  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1916. 

His  first  employment  was  in 
his  father’s  extensive  hay  and 
grain  business.  He  shifted  quick¬ 
ly  to  the  selling  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  then  organized  his  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

He  is  married  to  the  former 
Claire  McCartney,  of  Roanoke. 
Va.  He  is  a  member  of  many 
civic  clubs,  including  the  Cuvier 
Press  Club.  Cincinnati  Literary 
Club  and  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  has  one  son.  Roger  H.  Fer¬ 
ger  II,  now  an  ensign  in  the 
Navy. 
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IT’S  Personality 

THAT  ATTRACTS 


ials,  news  stories  and  pictures.  And  for 
well  over  a  century  this  personality  has 
been  a  vital  influence  upon  a  large  audi¬ 
ence  of  readers  throughout  the  Cleve¬ 
land  2-in-l  market,  consisting  of  Greater 
Cleveland  PLUS  the  26  adjacent  coun¬ 
ties. 


No  two  people  are  exactly  alike.  Even 
those  in  uniform  have  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  characteristics  .  .  .  differences  in 
appearance,  thoughts  and  mannerisms. 
And  no  two  newspapers  are  exactly  alike 
.  .  .  for  a  newspaper  is  the  sum  total  of 
all  the  individuals  who  contribute  to  its 
pages. 


Through  no  other  medium  can  you  reach 
so  many  potential  buyers  of  your  idea, 
or  your  product,  because  it  is  the  one 
metropolitan  newspaper  that  reaches 
every  single  one  of  the  143*  cities  and 
towns  that  make  up  this  thriving  2-in-l 
market. 

*  .tki’oii,  Canton  and  Y onngstown  are  not  inrlnded. 


Outstanding  personalities  in  newspapers, 
like  outstanding  personalities  in  people, 
make  themselves  felt.  The  things  that 
make  the  personality  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  felt  .  .  .  and  remembered 
.  .  .  are  the  writings  of  many  columnists 
and  commentators.  Plain  Dealer  editor¬ 


Nevvspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  W ooduard,  Inc, 
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55  Newsmen 
At  Legion 
Convention 

Washington,  Sept.  25  —  The 
American  Legion’s  26th  annual 
national  convention  in  Chicago. 
Sept.  15  to  20.  proved  one  of  the 
biggest  civilian  news  events  of 
the  year  to  date,  wire  services 
and  newspapers  sending  a  corps 
of  nearly  40  reporters  and  15 
photographers  to  handle  it. 

The  Associated  Press,  on  Sept. 
18  alone,  filed  close  to  7,000 
words  of  convention  news  over 
its  wires,  while  International 
News  Service  averaged  about 
3.500  for  the  whole  session  and 
United  Press  the  same. 

All  of  the  Chicago  newspapers 
— Sun.  Tribune,  Daily  News. 
Herald  -  American  and  Times — 
used  full  pages  of  pictures  al¬ 
most  daily  and  had  at  least  two 
photographers  constantly  as¬ 
signed  to  the  convention  itself 
as  well  as  to  the  conventions  of 
the  Women's  Auxiliary  and  the 
Society  des  40  Hommes  et  Huit 
Chevaux. 

Three  nationally  known  out¬ 
side  newspapers  and  one  of  the 
country’s  leading  veterans’  pub¬ 
lications  also  sent  staff  men  to 
cover  the  convention. 

Among  those  covering  the  con¬ 
vention  for  their  newspapers 
and  wire  services  were;  AP. 
William  Conway  and  Herbert 
Wilhoit;  INS,  George  Gallati 
and  Saul  Pett;  U.P..  Arthur 
Gunderson;  New  York  Times, 
Charles  Hurd;  Baltimore  Sun, 
Lawrence  W.  Efiord;  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Examiner,  Walter  Naughton; 
National  Tribune,  E.  K.  Inman; 
Chicago  Tribune,  Harry  Mc¬ 
Clain,  Roy  Gibbons  and  J.  M. 
Miller;  Chicago  Sun,  Charles 
Trowbridge  and  others;  Chicago 
Herald- American,  Jack  Little, 
Elgar  Brown.  Herbert  Bain, 
Dave  Camelon  and  Harry 
Walton;  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Gene  Morgan  and  others;  Chi¬ 
cago  Times,  O.  M.  Delaney  and 
others. 

Western  Union  installed  seven 
full  time  leased  wires  and  one 
spare  over-head  wire  to  handle 
copy.  In  addition,  the  Ameri^ 
can  Legion  set  up  a  two-foot 
wide  press  bench  slightly  be¬ 
low  and  completely  across  the 
front  of  the  stage  and  four  press 
rooms  back  of  the  stage,  where 
two  mimeographs  operated  by 
a  stenographic  pool  turned  out 
hundreds  of  mimeographed 
copies  of  speeches  and  resolu¬ 
tions. 

a 

B.  H.  Gordon  Appointed 

Benjamin  H.  Gordon,  who  in 
1925  entered  the  advertising 
field  as  national  advertising 
manager  for  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  and  in  1931  took 
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over  transportation  advertising 
for  the  Barron  Collier  advertis¬ 
ing  organization,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  a  consultant  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  New  York  regional 
office  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce  to  the  position  of 
Regional  Business  Consultant 
for  the  N.  Y.  region,  embracing 
New  York  State,  northern  New 
Jersey,  southeastern  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Puerto  Rico. 


C.  R.  Corbin 
In  Minneapolis 
Executive  Post 

Minneapolis,  Sept.  27 — Charles 
R.  Corbin,  for  14  years  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Toledo  ( O. ) 
Blade,  and  recently  assistant  to 
the  assistant  director  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Censorship  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  will  become  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star-Journal  and  Trib¬ 
une  on  or  before  Nov.  1  it  was 
announced  today. 

The  post  is  a  new  one,  Gideon 
Seymour,  executive  editor  of  the 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune  said, 
in  which  Mr.  Corbin  “will  help 
our  newspapers  to  be  represented 
more  actively  and  vigorously  in 
civic  endeavors  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  state  in  which  we 
have  been  urged  and  are  eager 
as  good  citizens  to  take  a  larger 
part.’’ 

Corbin’s  appointment  will  not 
alter  the  duties  of  David  Silver- 
man.  managing  editor  of  the 
Star-Journal,  or  William  P. 
Steven,  managing  editor  of  the 
Morning  Tribune. 

A  native  of  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
Corbin  attended  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  began  his  newspaper 
work  on  the  Zanesville  Signal. 
He  joined  the  Toledo  Blade  in 
1919  after  serving  in  the  first 
World  War,  and  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1928,  resigning  in 
1942  to  join  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship. 

Since  leaving  the  government 
post  recently  he  had  been  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel  in  Toledo. 

He  is  past  commander  of  the 
Toledo  post  of  the  American  Le¬ 
gion.  and  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
and  Phi  Delta  Theta.  He  is  the 
author  of  “Why  News  is  News,’’ 
based  on  lectures  he  delivered 
as  an  instructor  in  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Toledo. 


NORTON 


'Homeward”  Bound  to  Tokyo 


Kiist  side,  west  side,  all  around 
the  world.  War  (’orre8jK»n<lents  for 
The  .Sunpa|)er8  of  Baltimore  re|M)rt 
the  story  of  mankind’s  fiercest 
struggle  for  human  freedom. 

Because  of  a  war  correspondent 
named  Howard  M.  Norton,  The  Sun- 
paiiers’  readers  found  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Pacific  drama  increas¬ 
ingly  clear,  less  mysterious  than  lie- 
fore.  Possibly  the  reason  was  that 
to  Norton  the  mysterious  .lapis  not 
so  mysterious.  The  land  of  Nipixm 
has  lieen  familiar  territory  to  him 
since  his  formative  days.  In  19.33  he 
went  to  .Japan  to  work  on  news- 
[laiiers.  Pirst  he  was  a  reiKirter  for 
the  ( Isaka  Mainichi.  Next  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi. 
During  three  busy  years  at  that 
IKjst  he  made  many  tours  of  Man¬ 
churia,  China  and  Korea.  In  1936 
he  left  .Japan  to  tour  the  world.  He 
came  back  to  .Japan  the  following 
year,  for  a  news  service,  and  the 
.Japan  .\dvertiser  and  the  .Japan 
Times.  -\t  these  duties  he  remained, 
comprehending  more  and  more  each 
day  about  the  incomprehensible  Jap 
until  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1940,  and  came  soon  to 
'Hie  Sunpapers. 

The  long  j^riod  during  which  the 
Pacific  and  the  Orient  were  Norton’s 
old  stamping  ground  liore  fruit. 
His  disfiatches  from  the  Pacific- 
all  the  way  from  Guadal  to  Nippon’s 
back  door— were  the  finest  kind  of 
war  refiorting. 

.\nd  knowing  that  the  war  is  also 


a  local  story,  Norton  hopped  from 
one  .Southwest  Pacific  i.sland  to 
another,  s|>ending  time  with  Mary¬ 
landers  at  war— covering  the  doc¬ 
tors,  nurses  and  patients  at  .a  Johm 
Hopkins  Base  Hospital.  From  then 
he  sent  home  stories  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  work  local  doctors  aod 
nurses  are  doing  for  the  wounded 
.\nother  week  he  hopped  to  another 
coral  isle  for  stories  and  pictures  of 
the  doctors  and  nurses  at  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland  Base  Hospital  unit. 

In  the  thick  of  the  bitterest  fight¬ 
ing  yet  known  to  man,  Norton 
covered  the  great  Pacific  onslaughb 
—at  New  Guinea,  Kwajalien,  Sai¬ 
pan  and  Guam.  It  was  in  the  ini»- 
sion  of  the  last  island  that  Norton 
got  it.  .’V  direct  hit  on  a  DE  slapped 
him  down,  and  Norton  was  returned 
recently  to  this  country. 

Not  to  rest,  though!  For  Norton, 
as  part  of  a  well-considered  plan 
went  to  Washington  to  cover  V/v 
and  Nav’v  Departments.  Philip 
Heisler,  who  had  been  at  War  anil 
Navy,  thereupon  moved  to  the 
Pacific  for  the  close-ujis  of  the  pit- 
ture.  A  book  coiUd  lie  written  about 
this  careful  rotation  of  Sunpapen 
repiorters.  Future  pieces  will  touch 
on  this  unique  method  of  operation 
Suffice  to  say  now  is  that  Howard 
M.  Norton  will  some  day  again  be 
with  our  men  in  their  march  on 
Japan.  He’ll  lie  with  them  when 
they  take  Tokyo.  It  may  be  a 
strange  town  to  them,  but  to  Norton 
it  will  l>e,  in  a  way,  a  home-coming. 


More  Than 
1000  Newspapers 
Rely  on 


IN  BALTIMORE  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 


THE  SUN 


The  World's 
Greof’est  Newspaper 
Feoture  Service 
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36  of  ii  series  hijjUightirm  the  Mceptance  of 
Sew  York  Sun  among  responsible  people. 


"Most  libraries  keep  The  Sun  for  refer- 
erence.  It  is  also  my  personal  choice 
because  of  its  feature  articles,  its  re¬ 
markably  complete  news  coverage  and  its 
sound  editorials — and  it's  so  handsomely 
printed  and  well  laid  out  that  it's  easy  to 
find  whatever  information  you  want." 
ROBERT  W.  J.  VAIL,  Director, 
The  New  York  Historical  Society 


"The  Sun  is  an  excellent  newspaper — it's 
well  written,  clear  and  concise — it's  well 
printed  and  easy  to  read — and  its  edi¬ 
torials  are  admirable.  'The  Sun  Dial'  is 
unique,  'The  Woman  Who  Sees'  is  unu¬ 
sually  interesting  and  the  woman's  page 
presents  many  good  ideas." 

ALMA  C.  MITCHILL,  Former  President. 
Special  Libraries  Association 


'!  ..  '-c  ■m!';'’'’!  of  the 

news  in  general  and  oJu,:.it;cn  and 
sports  pages  in  particular — though  my 
top  favorites  are  The  Sun's  Friday  fea¬ 
tures,  especially  the  club  news  and  Mr. 
Stow's  fine  articles  about  antiques." 

DR.  JOSEPH  H.  PARK.  Acting  Director, 
Libraries  of  the  New  York  University 


"Today's  paper  is  no  less  important  than 
the  books  of  the  past,  especially  a  paper 
like  The  Sun  with  its  fine  reporting,  edi¬ 
torials  and  features.  The  Saturday  sum¬ 
maries  are  a  valuable  libary  reference 
and  The  Sun's  keen  appreciation  of  books 
and  libraries  is  very  gratifying." 
CATHERINE  VAN  DYNE,  Head  of  Ref¬ 
erence  Dept.,  Newark  Public  Library 


Librarians  depend  upon  newspapers 
for  current  history  reference.  Their 
selection  is  based  upon  complete, 
factual  reporting,  authentic  opinion 
and  easy-to-read  make-up.  The  profes¬ 
sional  and  personal  esteem  in  which 
these  librarians  hold  The  Sun  is,  there¬ 
fore,  especially  significant,  it  under¬ 
scores  the  findings  of  the  L.  M.  Clark 
organization  whose  independent  re¬ 
search  rates  The  Sun  "one  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  best  read  metropolitan  dailies." 


"Having  been  a  newspaper  man,  I  have 
a  special  appreciation  of  The  Sun's  com¬ 
plete  news  coverage,  and  being  a  sports 
lover.  I'm  enthusiastic  about  its  sports 
pages.  The  Sun  is  to  be  commended  also 
for  its  splendid  and  quite  unusual  em¬ 
phasis  on  educational  matters." 
THOMAS  GILBERT  BROWN,  Editor, 
Brooklyn  Public  Library 


nUtftCISCO  AND 
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IfSOO  Papers 
To  Be  Cited 
By  Eiwanis 

S«rTic«  Organization  Will 
Praaont  Cartiiicates 
In  U.  S.  and  Canada 

In  recognition  of  their  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  war  programs  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
more  than  1,500  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  awarded  certi&cates 
of  citation  by  Kiwanis  Interna¬ 
tional  during  National  News¬ 
paper  Week,  Oct.  1  to  8. 

Recalling  that  Kiwanis  In¬ 
ternational  has  participated  in 
National  Newspaper  Week  al¬ 
most  from  its  inception,  Ben 
Dean,  Grand  Rapids  advertising 
executive  and  president  of  the 
service  organization,  said  that 
this  year's  program  was  designed 
“to  pay  sincere  tribute  to  the 
Fourth  Estate  inasmuch  as  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  since  Pearl 
Harbor  have  faced  the  greatest 
demand  in  history  upon  their 
space  and  services.’’ 

Each  certificate  contains  the 
names  of  the  donor  club  and  the 
newspaper  to  which  it  was  pre¬ 
sented.  The  text  states: 

"This  testimonial  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  presented  in  recognition 
of  the  service  which  this  news¬ 
paper  and  the  other  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  have  rendered  our  two  na¬ 
tions  during  these  critical  war 


years.  For  accurate  and  com¬ 
prehensive  reporting  of  the  war 
news,  for  generous  and  unre¬ 
mitting  support  of  wartime  ac¬ 
tivities  on  the  home  front,  for 
fostering  sound  morale,  for  fear¬ 
less  and  independent  editorial 
opinion,  and  for  unrelaxed  vigi¬ 
lance  in  safeguarding  the  basic 
liberties  of  free  speech  and  a 
free  press,  we  tender  our  sincere 
gratitude  on  the  occasion  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  1 
to  8.  1944.” 

The  certificates  are  signed  by 
Mr.  Dean  and  O.  E.  Peterson, 
secretary  of  Kiwanis  Intema- 
tionai,  and  the  offlciais  of  the 
local  donor  club. 

Before  launching  its  program, 
Kiwanis  International  obtained 
the  advice  of  officials  of  news¬ 
paper  trade  publications,  dis¬ 
cussed  procedure  with  Doyie  L. 
Buckles,  president  of  Newspaper 
Association  Managers,  Inc.,  who 
also  heads  the  Alabama  Press 
Association,  and  wrote  letters  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  national  and  state  editorial, 
press  and  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions. 

Kiwanis  International,  in 
urging  its  clubs  to  observe  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  issued 
material  outlining  in  detail  how 
tribute  could  be  paid  to  the 
press.  Facts  covering  news¬ 
paper  participation  in  the  war, 
a  proposed  address  on  “Freedom 
of  Speech,"  a  bulletin  entitled 
“Far  Beyond  the  Call  of  Duty," 
in  addition  to  other  suggestions 
were  included  in  two  complete 
mailings. 


R.  E.  Sherwood 
Leaves  OWI  for 
FDR  Campaign 

Washington,  Sept.  26 — Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Sherwood,  who  has  been 
in  conference  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  advance  of  each  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  major  policy 
speeches  in  the  past  three  years 
has  made  what  he  termed  “a 
ciean,  complete  break,"  by  re¬ 
signing  as  director  of  the  OWI 
Overseas  Branch  to  devote  full 
time  to  the  campaign  for  re- 
election  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Sherwood  and  Judge  Sam¬ 
uel  Rosenman  have  lieen  brack¬ 
eted  as  the  President's  ghost 
writers  for  the  past  few  years 
in  the  same  manner  that  Thomas 
Corcoran  and  Benjamin  Cohen 
were  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
New  Deal.  Sherwood  spent  an 
entire  afternoon  last  week  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt  two  days  before 
the  President  delivered  his 
campaign  opener. 

Announcing  his  intentions  in 
a  letter  of  resignation  submit¬ 
ted  to  Elmer  Davis,  Sherwood 
said:  “Were  I  to  participate  in 
this  campaign  while  maintain¬ 
ing  any  connection  with  OWI — 
such  as  taking  advantage  of  the 
leave  allowances  which  have 
been  accumulating  for  three 
years — I  should  inevitably  com¬ 
promise  the  position  of  OWI. 
Therefore,  a  clean,  complete 
break  is  necessary.” 

Several  days  before  announc¬ 


ing  his  resignation  and  imm^ 
diately  upon  his  return  from 
seven  and  a  half  months  in  Eu¬ 
rope  directing  OWI's  psycbo- 
logicai  warfare  program,  Mr. 
Sherwood  suggested  that  a  se¬ 
ries  of  U.  S.  government  infor¬ 
mation  offices  be  maintained  in 
leading  worid  cities  after  the 

''^He  saw  these  offices  as  “t 
service  and  not  a  high-pressure 
propaganda  machine”  which 
could  be  conducted  by  a  new 
agency  under  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

■ 

Survey  Correction 

Typographical  errors  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  two  mistakes  in 
the  listing  of  newspapers  in  the 
survey  of  political  attitudes  of 
the  nation’s  dalles,  E.  &  P.,  Sept 
23,  page  7.  The  Champaig% 
( Ill. )  Sew»-Gazette,  backi^ 
Dewey  in  1944  and  supporter  of 
WiUkie  in  1940,  was  inadver 
tently  listed  as  the  Courier  in 
the  same  city  which  has  a 
smaller  circulation.  No  response 
to  the  questionnaire  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Courier. 

The  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.) 
Times  and  Nctos-Record  wu 
erroneously  listed  as  supporting 
Dewey  and  previously  backing 
Willkie  whereas  it  actually  it 
supporting  Roosevelt  and  Tru¬ 
man. 

The  changes  in  the  total  cir¬ 
culation  for  each  candidate  are 
altered  only  a  few  hundredths  of 
one  per  cent  by  these  correc¬ 
tions. 
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KEEPING 

FAITH 

WMTH  RETVRJViNG 
VETERANS 


With  the  end  of  the  European  phase  of  the  war  clearly  in 
sig^t,  the  time  for  translating  post-war  planning  into  action  is 
hard  at  hand. 

Here  in  Indiana,  The  Indianapolis  News  and  the  Eleventh  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  American  Legion  have  collaborated  in  setting  up  an 
organization  to  help  returning  servicemen  effect  the  transition 
from  military  to  civilian  life  with  maximum  speed  and  minimum 
effort.  This  Veterans’  Service  Bureau  is  operated  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  and  sponsored  by  The  Indianapolis  News,  which  has 
provided  the  quarters  on  the  ground  floor  of  The  News  build¬ 
ing.  Major  activities  of  the  Center  will  be  to  assist  veterans  in 
finding  decent  and  profiuble  employment;  render  aid  on  matters 
pertaining  to  insurance,  disability,  hospitalization,  education; 
protect  rights  under  the  Legion-sponsored  G.  1.  Bill  of  Rights. 

This  enterprise  is  in  direct  line  with  the  life-long  policy  of  The 
News.  Its  founder,  John  H.  Holliday,  was  a  Civil  War  veteran; 
and  since  the  very  first  issue.  The  News  has  never  missed  an 
oppormnity  to  further  the  cause  of  war  veterans. 

Now,  every  resource  of  The  News  is  pledged  to  the  success  of 
the  present  undertaking.  Through  the  columns  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  over  The  News’  radio  station,  WIBC,  it  will  be  given 
the  widest  possible  publicity  and  encouragement.  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  is  keeping  faith  with  our  returning  veterans. 


The  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

^€Uic^  ^4(or€,  JtXc 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation  . .  .  FIRST  in  adyertising 
linage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


DAN  A.  CAMWU.  1M  C.  4M  St.  Mtw  VM  t? 
J.  e.  um  TribMW  T«mw  OHi^  It 
KM.  F.  BREEZE.  A*>«Ml«  ObMHT 
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54,000  Stories  a  Month 
Sent  to  “Hometown” 

By  Sgt.  Qarence  J.  Bonnell 

Former  Reporter.  Gannett  Papers,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


MAAF  HEADQUARTERS.  Italy 

— Most  of  the  major  newspa¬ 
pers  and  all  of  the  news  and 
photo  services  and  radio  net¬ 
works  have  been  able  to  keep 
special  correspondents  “at  the 
front”  ever  since  the  surprise 
landings  of  Nov.  8,  1942.  in  North 
Africa,  and  the  names  of  their 
Ernie  Pyle.  Ken  Dixon.  Rey¬ 
nolds  Packard.  Jack  Thompson. 
Cy  Sulzberger,  Fred  Painton, 
Will  Lang,  and  countless  others 
have  come  to  be  household 
words  in  thousands  of  American 
homes. 

But  what  of  the  Weston  ( Mo. ) 
Chronicle,  the  Brownwood 
( Tex. )  Bulletin,  the  Corning 
( N.  Y. )  Leader,  the  Battle  Lake 
(Minn.)  Review,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  U.  S.  dailies  and 
weeklies  whose  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  have  been  just  as  anxious 
to  devote  full  quotas  on  war 
news  from  every  front. 

News  of  Local  Boys 

They  have  had  to  keep  up 
with  their  metropolitan  com¬ 
petitors,  and  any  legitimate 
source  of  timely  news  has  been 
welcomed.  Those  with  a  news 
and  photo  service  have  been  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  general  war 
news  well  enough,  but  news  of 
the  doings  of  the  hometown  boys 
have  been  more  and  more  in  de¬ 
mand.  Any  source  for  clearing 
such  news  has  been  scraped.  For 
the  handling  of  such  stories 
special  sections  or  a  page  were 
set  aside  and  have  come  to  be 
among  the  best  followed  by  local 
readers. 

However,  every  newspaper  in 
every  department  has  been  hard 
hit  by  the  drafting  of  personnel, 
and  in  the  editorial  departments 
it  has  been  nothing  to  see  one 
reporter  doing  the  work  of  two 
and  three.  Thus  when  stories 
by  former  reporters,  now  wear¬ 
ing  khaki  or  blue,  began  pour¬ 
ing  back  to  the  editor’s  desk,  he 
soon  began  to  realize  that 
“Somewhere  in  Italy,  Africa, 
Sardinia.  Corsica — and  Southern 
France”  he  had  a  potential  500 
man  foreign  news  bureau  not 
costing  him  a  penny.  It  was  a 
sure  source  of  news,  well  writ¬ 
ten,  and  ready  for  editing  only 
for  style  and  heading. 

In  came  stories  of  GI  Jto’s 
promotions:  or  his  sightseeing 
trip  to  Cairo,  or  Rome,  where  he 
enjoyed  an  audience  with  the 
Pope;  or  his  experiences  in 
shooting  down  his  first  or  sub¬ 
sequent  ME-109;  or  how  it  feels 
to  bail  out  of  a  B-17  on  the  way 
back  from  a  bombing  run  over 
the  oil  fields  of  Ploesti.  There 
were  “Inquiring  Photographer” 
features,  too. 

Call  them  “Hometown  Boy 
Makes  Good”  stories.  Call  them 
a  means  of  selling  the  particular 
branch  of  the  service  to  which 
the  hero  in  khaki  is  assigned. 
Call  them  anything,  but  every 
editor  knows  it  is  good  business 
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to  keep  the  names  of  his  read¬ 
ers  in  print,  whether  it  be  on 
the  society  page,  the  sport  pages 
or  as  personals. 

But  now  something  of  at  least 
one  of  these  so-called  foreign 
bureaus — the  Hometown  Section 
of  the  Mediterranean  Allied  Air 
Forces  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment.  Concerned  solely  about 
the  exploits  of  fiying  and  ground 
personnel  of  the  12th  and  15th 
Air  Forces,  Air  Force  Service 
Command,  Air  Force  Engineer 
Command,  Mediterranean  Air 
Transport  Service  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Photo  Reconnaisance 
Wing,  and  MAAF  headquarters, 
this  particular  section  within 
PRO  was  established  as  such 
overseas  last  March  by  War  De¬ 
partment  ruling.  However, 
hometown  copy  had  been  han¬ 
dled  overseas  prior  to  that,  sent 
directly  to  Washington  for  dis¬ 
tribution  from  there  to  new-spa- 
pers. 

Today,  about  six  months  after 
its  establishment  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  theater,  its  personnel 
feels  it  has  come  of  age.  In  that 
time,  statistics  indicate  that 
newspapers,  trade  journals  and 
house  organs,  college  papers, 
fraternal  and  alumni  outlets, 
have  benefited  to  the  tune  of 
nearly  150,000  releases.  From 
April’s  10.296  releases,  the  pro¬ 
duction  has  grown  through 
May’s  19.216;  June’s  25.949: 
July’s  37,248,  and  a  booming 
54,272  in  August,  thanks  to  spe¬ 
cial  invasion  stories  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  landings  on  the 
Riviera. 

Enhancing  the  value  of  at  least 
one-third  of  the  stories  released 
in  the  past  six  months,  reporters 
have  set  along  appropriate  pic¬ 
tures,  thus  enabling  the  papers 
to  build  up  their  pix  morgues 
handily  and  without  cost.  Too,  a 
picture  never  hurts  any  story. 

Besides  keeping  their  hands  in, 
so  to  speak,  these  overseas  re¬ 
porters  in  khaki,  who  traded 
police  beat,  or  city  court,  or  sta¬ 
dium  beats,  for  coverage  of  a 
fighter  outfit’s  tactics  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Hitler’s  hordes,  have 
been  rewarded  with  letters  from 
editors,  publishers,  and  kin  of 
these  so-called  hometown  heroes. 
Letters  like,  “Thanks  for  a  good 
story  .  .  .”:  “We  are  always 
happy  to  have  stories  about  ‘our 
boys’  in  the  service  . . .”;  “Thank 


An  important  newspaper 
seeks  a  top-flight  editorial 
writer.  If  you  know  one, 
call  this  to  his  attention. 
It  is  a  line  opportunity. 
Inquiries  will  be  kept  in 
strict  confidence.  Box 
1218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


you  very  much  for  the  story 
and  picture.  We  are  very  much 
interested  in  material  of  this 
kind  for  our  service  page  .  .  .”; 
“Overseas  items  are  probably 
the  best  read  in  the  paper  .  .  .” 

Along  with  the  letters  have 
come  newspapers  and  clippings, 
which  are  immediately  sent  to 
the  various  units  for  bulletin 
boards  and  libraries.  A  soldier 
knows  he  hasn’t  been  forgotten, 
and  his  kin  knows  he  is  per¬ 
forming  his  work  well.  The 
cycle  has  been  completed — the 
morale  cycle,  if  you  please. 

No  "Canned"  Stories 

However,  turning  out  54.000 
releases  in  a  single  month  is  no 
easy  job.  Those  in  charge  have 
constantly  tried  to  avoid  any 
semblance  of  a  “canned”  story 
which  might  find  its  way  to  the 
nearest  editorial  waste  basket. 
The  old  how,  when,  and  where 
rules  are  stressed  while  keeping 
within  censorship  regulations. 

Timeliness  like  the  initial  shut¬ 
tle  bombing  run  to  Russia  from 
Italian  bases,  or  the  invasion  of 
Southern  France,  is  always  up¬ 
permost  in  the  minds  of  these 
soldier  foreign  correspondents  or 
editors.  For  instance,  some  1,500 
individual  stories  were  pounded 
out  by  reporters  in  the  15th  Air 
Force  on  that  one  Russian  mis¬ 
sion,  while  in  connection  with 
the  Riviera  invasion,  some  2.600 
news  releases  and  4,500  pictures 
were  dispatched  as  Hometown 
copy. 

All  these  in  addition  to  the 
nsual  promotion  and  awards 
.stories  and  features.  And  edi¬ 


tors  have  such  copy  within  a 
week  or  10  days  after  written, 
thanks  to  special  air  courier  ser¬ 
vice  from  Italy  to  the  States. 

Here  in  headquarters,  the 
nerve  center  of  this  particular 
Public  Relations  department,  Lt 
Col.  John  R.  McCrary,  of  the 
New  York  Mirror,  is  officer-in¬ 
charge.  Maj.  Gordon  H.  Turren- 
tine,  formerly  of  the  Houston 
( Tex. )  Press,  is  in  charge  of  the 
news  section,  with  Capt.  Ben  Z. 
Kaplan,  former  news  editor  of 
Station  WOAI,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  as  Hometown  Section  chief! 
The  latter  is  assisted  by  the  au 
thor  and  S/Sgt.  Arthur  Slutsky, 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Cpl 
Joseph  W.  Carter,  Chattanooga 
Times,  as  editors;  T/Sgt.  Elwood 
Barbee,  High  Point,  N.  C.,  and 
Sgt.  Lawrence  Seborg,  Chicago, 
as  dispatchers. 

In  the  news  section  are  Maj. 
John  S.  Hall,  former  U.P.  chief 
in  Havana  and  Hempstead 
( N.  Y.)  Newsday,  T/Sgt.  Richard 
Drummond,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram;  Pvt.  Thomas  Johnson. 
AP,  Richmond,  Va.;  S/Sgt.  Louis 
Blackburn,  Albuquerque  Trib¬ 
une;  S/Sgt.  John  Huth,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  and  Pvt. 
George  O’Rourke,  New  York 
News. 

m 

Detroit  Office 

The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
has  opened  a  Detroit  office  with 
a  temporary  address  at  909  La¬ 
fayette  Building.  Permanent 
quarters  are  now  being  secured. 
It  is  to  be  directed  by  Harry 
Mitchell,  vice-president. 


Another  "Ace  in  the  Hole' 
for  Postwar  Houston! 


HOUSTON  —  “child  of  destiny”  and 
strategic  gateway  to  Mexico  and  to 
Central  and  South  America — is  plan¬ 
ning  to  meet  the  challenge  and  the 
opportunity  of  the  new  Air  Age  .  .  . 
born  of  the  war.  Death-dealing  bomb¬ 
ers  now  cruising  the  Axis  skies  will 
be  supplanted  by  giant  passenger 
liners  and  cargo  planes  to  link  the 
whole  world  in  the  postwar  era  of 
swift  economical  transportation  by 
air.  Nowhere  on  earth  is  there  a  spot 
more  than  sixty  hours  from  Houston 
Municipal  Airport! 

Houston's  1240-acre  airport — one  of 
the  best  in  the  South — has  a  million- 
dollar  program  for  its  further  im¬ 
provement. 

Houston  is  now  served  by  three 
transcontinental  air  lines,  with  direct 


connections  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  These  air 
lines  plan  additional  services — and 
other  transcontinental  lines  plan  to 
enter  Houston — as  soon  as  CAB  au¬ 
thority  is  granted.  In  addition,  appli¬ 
cations  are  pending  for  numerous 
feeder  line  routes  to  comprehensively 
serve  the  Houston  trade  area  and  the 
entire  Gulf  Southwest.  Houston  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  major  air 
service  centers  of  America. 

Houston’s  future  as  an  air  transpor¬ 
tation  center  is  another  assurance  of 
the  continued  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  South's  largest  market — made 
great  by  its  deepwater  port,  its  oil 
and  other  natural  resources,  its  agri¬ 
culture  and  its  manufacturing. 


Fim  in  Ikit  RMrhtt  in  bntk  oUvnrtiiins  onU  circnlnlion  fnr  nwfn  than 
31  CMMcntn*  yMit,  Tim  HnnMnn  Ckrnnicln  k«  iinat  mc*  nilk 
HmiIm'i  sfnwtk  and  prafrau  and  will  tantinaa  ta  da  ta. 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


R.  w.  McCarthy 

NatiOMl  Adv«rtisiii9  Monoser 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
Notional  Representotirts 
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BridKeport  Sunday  Post 
ChicaKO  Sun 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Detroit  free  Press 
El  Paso  Times 

Jacksonville  Florida  Times- Union 
Younitstoi 


Nashville  Tennessean 
New  Bedford  Standard  Tin  es 
Newark  Star-ledKer 
Portland  Me.  Sunday  Telejiram 
Syracuse  Herald-Amencan 
Toledo  Times 
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Vindicator 


405  ItXINGTON  AVE  ,  NEW  YORK  17 
135  So.  la  Salle  St  ,  Chicogo  3  ■  849  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit  36 


Total  Circulation  2,000,000 


Readership  figures  on  the  advertise- 
-  ment  reprinted  below  are  typical  of 
Parade  advertisements.  Note,  too,  that 
the  figures  arc  high  for  both  men  and 
women. 

Parade  is  becoming  increasingly 
known  as  America’s  best-read  national 
magazine  seaion.  Parade's  2,000,000 
families  are  beginning-to-end  readers  — 
and  advertisements  share  in  the  high 
readership  of  editorial  content.  We’ll  be 
glad  to  show  you  surveys  that  prove  this. 


^AIlliMtN  BKsnEKS 
OKtEKSED  U>  ^^^Vt'IIMKN  EEVIttiH* 


THE  SUBJECTS  for  Parad*  picture-stories  are 
chosen  for  their  high  current  interest.  These 
pictures,  for  example,  helped  to  illustrate  a 
Parade  story  on  the  training  of  Army  MP’s.  A 
Parade  picture-story  is  carefully  pre-edited  — 
each  photograph,  each  caption  being  planned 
in  advance  around  typical  individuals. 


Three  Hundred  Thousand  Strong 


Chrysler 


-WOMENidSlil 


Atttck- 


Rtprinltd  from  Parade,  June  25,  1 944 


THE  STORY  of  how  this  MP  is  trained,  tells  you 
how  all  MP’s  are  trained.  For  dramatic,  sus¬ 
tained  interest,  a  Parade  picture-story  is  like 
a  moyie-on-paper.  This  story  attract^  up  to 
94%  of  men,  up  to  89%  of  women  readers  of 
the  issue. 


THE  SAME  PARADE  ISSUE  carried  this  advertisement.  Note  the  independent  reader- 
ship  survey  figures  —  they  would  be  considered  good,  even  for  the  editorial  pages 
of  many  publicatioiu !  Because  advertisers  know  their  messages  are  seen  and  read 
in  Parade,  they  have  tripled  their  Parade  lineage  in  three  years! 
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ROCI^ORD 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR  ...  ROCKFORD  REGISTER-REPUBLIC 

Hjnrd  S/mmj  Puhluh^r 


0  “name  days”  (the  birthday  of 

f  #  the  person  for  whom  the  school 

named)  are  recognized. 

Soldier  Sorntos 

THE  Cleveland  Press  last  week 
inaugurated  a  move  to  enlist 
all  Cleveland  soldiers  overseas 
^  1“  the  rote  of  Santa  Claus, 
of  the  news  Press  suggested  that  its 

tn  the  readers  who  are  sending  Christ- 
oughMepM  packages  to  their  men  in 

I  foreign  countries  enclose  a  small 

cial  feature  other  gift  which  the  sol- 

sponse  ir^  dier,  sailor  or  marine  may  pre- 
it  and  me  pjj  Christmas  Day  to  some 

per  devotes  hungry.  orphaned  or  im- 
to  mw.  me  poverished  child  in  his  battle 

a  condense-  ... 

Poughkeep-  .j-hg  Soldier  Santa  campaign  prominently  noted  that  “Mrs. 
mty  prmM  off  to  a  flying  start  when  sev-  —  — —  will  enter- 

{  week.^^um  gral  women  called  in  to  voice  tain  the  Baptist  Dadies’  Aid  on 

^  I '  approval  of  the  idea  and  an-  Tuesday,  Oct.  12.” 

women  m  nounce  their  cooperation.  Indi-  __  " 

,  .  cations  are  that  thousands  of  WHEN  IT  comes  to  unusual 

ries  a  mast-  Cleveland  fighting  men  will  be  weather,  the  Salt  Lake  City 
on  f&ge  able  to  play  Santa  themselves  (Utah)  Telegram  thinks  it  is 
sated  under  help  bolster  international  deserving  of  an  unusual  head- 

I  as  swiety,  relations  when  the  holiday  ar-  Une,  so  in  their  issue  last  week 
is,  industry,  ^.j  they  did  it  this  way: 

c.  The 

vith  coiui^  -  ,  .  .  ,  avsA  SIHX  HVin  NI  aawad 

•  the  naire  a  Advice  to  Veterans  -dVH  SVH  JLVHM  dO  vaai 

ce.  TOe  re-  APPRECIATING  the  need  for  NV  IlOA  aAIO  AVW  SIHI. 

pictures  of  interpretation  to  returning  ser-  - j3q;eaM  jo  guiqesds 

omen  with  vice ‘men  of  the  governmental  ■ 

recent  pro-  ®nd  other  developments  of  spe-  CAME  a  recent  call  to  the  Boise 
i  and  other  cial  interest  to  the  members  of  Idaho  Statesman:  “What  time 
ond  parents,  the  armed  forces,  the  New  York  does  Dewey  speak?”  The  States- 
jr  relatives.  Times  has  inaugurated  a  weekly  man  put  on  a  frantic  search, 
outstanding  column  by  Charles  Hurd,  start-  turned  up  with  the  answer  that 
ing  with  information  Sept.  24  neither  the  Statesman,  the  AP, 
slanted  for  on  veterans’  loans.  The  column  the  U.P.  nor  INS  was  sure  and 
1  thus  does  will  appear  every  Sunday.  suggested  that  the  inquirer  call 


^  ^  0  “This,”  came  the  reply  “IS 

/  #  #  Republican  state  headquarters." 

jp  SOCIETY  page  headlines 
could  be  accepted  as  literal^ 
IN  THE  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal  true,  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times’ 
last  week  appeared  an  an-  gik  Creek  correspondent  should 
nouncement  of  a  child-feeding  have  had  a  better  story  than 
course  to  be  given  at  Cornell  was  actually  printed  under  this 
University.  Never  limiting  its  headline: 
curriculum  to  lectures  when 
actual  laboratory  work  Is  feasi-  CONNER 

ble,  it  stated  that:  Miss  •— — —  ^iiscai  cuAiaiBD 
will  have  a  baby  at  the  meeting  wivtn  anwwEK 
so  that  she  can  illustrate  the  IN  ELK  CREEK 
points  to  look  for.  ..."  ■ 

rkM  i  A  HEADLINE  in  the  Toronto 

ON  THE  society  page  of  a  War-  (Ont  )  Star: 


SIEGE  TERRIBLE 

SAYS  NAZI  NURSE 

BREST  ALL  GONE 


A  MOVING  and  storage  com¬ 
pany  in  Chicago  placed  the 
following  classified  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  Chicago  newspaper: 

“Our  help  are  all  tired — so 
unless  you  need  anything  real 
bad,  do  not  come  this  week.” 


■  DITOR  ft  RURLISHERfer  Septmaber  30.  1944 


Nature  hag  ever  dicialed  that  fighting  men 
ghall  return  to  the  tooU  of  farm  and  in- 
duetry,  that  gworde  and  I'ung  ghall  become 
fimaghareg  and  terendieg,  that  women 
ghall  give  up  thegg  loolg  and  return  to 
home  and  motherhood. 

Cleveland,  aheayg  a  center  of  home  and 
family  interegt,  offerg  on  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  alt  who  gel!  the  tkingg  of  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  for  homeg.  Even 
with  thougandg  of  gervice  wiveg  “doubted 
up"  with  their  parentg  ortemporarity  in 
furnighed  roomg,  there  igabig  ghorlage  of 
aeailablg  family  unitg.  and  the  number  of 
familieg  ig  at  an  all-time  high. 

Thig  meang  more  galegfor  you  ag  goon 
ag  you  are  able  to  deliver  the  goodg.  More 
familieg  created  by  marriage,  homeg  re- 
egtablighed  by  homecoming  gertkemen. 
pent-up  needg  of  long  rgtablighed  homeg 
for  reptacemenlg  denied  by  war  produc- 
l  ion— -alt  add  up  to  a  greater  need  for 
everything  that  conlributeg  to  home  life. 

Per  capita  income  inereaged  10%  in 
the  firgt  year  after  the  laet  tear.  Even 
greater  increageg  are  poggible  thig  time 
beeauge  of  intengive  poidwar  planning  and 
Ifreater  needg  for  the  produete  of  farm  and 
indugtry.  Alert  adeertigerg  are  already 
planning  to  cagh-in. 

tr  it  if 


The  way  to  do  il  ig  to  be  tare  wiir  taleg 
ptang  include  Cleveland,  and  tnal  meant 
Tli«  Qeveland  Preaa,  beeauge  of  itg 
Power  of  Vnaetige,  which  meant  power 
to  do  good«  power  to  move  no^s. 


^  “Our  world  is  a  50  x  150  plot,  bought  and  paid  for  long 
ago.  War,  instead  of  causing  us  to  abandon  our  long  made 
plans,  has  consecrated  our  original  purpose  and  increased 
our  determination  and  ability  to  complete  them.  We  are 
more  certain  than  ever  that  the  only  hope  for  eternal  and 
world-wide  peace  lies  in  the  happiness  of  individual  homes. 

“We  have  talked  to  enough  G-I  Joes  and  service  wives  to 
know  that  this  feeling  is  universal.  All  are  dedicated  to 
getting  this  thing  over  as  soon  as  possible  so  we  can  get 
back  to  our  homes.  We  are  only  two  out  of  millions  who 
are  budgeting  allotment  checks,  war  plant  wages,  and  even 
service  pay  into  war  bonds  and  savings  so  that  the  future 
we  have  planned  will  fully  materialize. 

“A  certainty,  too,  is  that  fighting  men  will  be  bread 
winners,  and  working  wives  will  become  homemakers.  So, 
instead  of  victory  becoming  an  opportunity  for  world  re¬ 
formers,  we  believe  it  will  return  us  to  the  nucleus  of 
humanity — HOME.” 


e  Cleveland  Press 
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..  O— —  what  people  ought  to  think  but  ing  policy  and  to  inform  the  Sq^s  FDR  Harbored 

VJldXTGtt  OQVS  with  what  they  actually  do  public  as  to  management’s  rea-  '  _  ... 

^  *  think.  sons  for  any  action.  rUDUSllin^  iullDltlOn 

LJcrDltCflmm  iSnilgt  “An  opinion  deeply  rooted  in  He  also  urged  public  relations  jf  Franklin  Roosevelt  hadn’t 

A  cQngumer  consciousness  is  just  men  to  make  sure  that  promo-  been  elected  President  in  1932, 

much  of  a  fact,  so  far  as  the  tional  projects  support  but  don’t  he  might  have  become  a  news- 

iuX^lQlXlCUi  public  relations  of  a  company  supersede  policy.  paper  publisher — a  "secret  am¬ 

is  concerned,  and  just  as  impor-  Mr.  Johnston  called  upon  the  bition”  he  expressed  to  Edward 
General  Motors  Officer.  tant  a  fact  to  be  dealt  with,  as  a  people  of  America  to  meet  their  W.  Bates,  correspondent  for 
Frir  Tnhnatnn  scientific  finding  from  a  re-  country’s  problems,  many  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune  at 

tnc  Johnston  Uiven  search  laboratory  ’’  which  he  said  were  big,  but  Albany. 

Public  Relations  Awards  Thus  Mr.  Garrett  insisted  that  none  insoluble,  with  the  same  Bates  lifted  the  lid  on  the 

“the  most  obvious  lesson  any  courage  and  fortitude  with  a  Newspaper 

Confidence  in  capPalism  and  company  can  learn  and  seem-  which  our  men  met  theirs  over-  week  talk  before  the_  Kepub- 

the  need  for  explaining  it  were  jngly  the  most  difficult  is  that  seas,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  ®  v*  u 

expressed  respectively  by  Eric  good  relations  outside  grow  from  “capitalism  will  work  and  can  iJlstnct,  XMew  i  orK  city. 

Johnston,  president  of  the  U.  S.  good  relations  inside,”  and  de-  work.”  guest  of  Secretary 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  fined  public  relations  as  “all  the  "We  are  a  land  of  many  races,  ^ubi  can  cSd^te  foT’ U  S 
Paul  Garrett  vice-president  of  things  you  do  to  make  friends  creeds.”  he  said.  “We  have  Senator  candidate  for  U.S. 

probably  produced  a  people  ®  Recaliing  “Press  Relations  on 


A  major  step  in  greater  industrialization  has  been  successfully 
taken  by  this  “City  of  Progress”  ...  A  Flood-Free  Johnstown! 
After  studying  26  similar  projects.  Army  Engineers  pronounced 
our  $8,670,000  achievement  the  largest,  the  best  improvement 
of  its  type  in  the  United  States.  It  is  one  of  many  Pages  of 
Progress  in  a  story  of  unparalleled  civic  initiative.  Flood  con¬ 
trol  means  an  effective  protection  for  this  industrial  empire  .  .  . 
a  great  steel,  coal  and  farming  center  ...  a  safeguard  for  the 
future.  It  is  another  assurance  of  the  slogan: — “A  good  place 
to  live,  to  work,  to  do  business.” 


In  thlft— And  similar  Pro* 
ffretslre  Steps,  the  108.- 
000  population  of  Greater 
Johnitown,  takes  a  spirited 
Itart.  more  confident  of  the 
future  than  ever  . .  .  more 
certain  of  a  continuous 
prosperity.  The  Johnstown 
Tribune  (eveniac)  and 
the  Johnstown  Dmocrat 
(morning)  with  a  com* 
Itined  circulation  of  56.- 
782  ABC,  can  be  depeml* 
ed  upon  to  "Do  the  Sell¬ 
ing  Job."  Trading  Area. 
345.860! 
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400  W.  Madison  SI.,  Chicago  •  250  Park  Ave.,  Now  York 


When  he  was  ten  years  old,  his 
boy’s-eye  view  of  the  St.  Louis  Expo¬ 
sition  was  published. 


He’s  a  song  writer,  a  poet  and  a 
detective  pulpateer.  He’s  been  re¬ 
porter  and  managing  editor.  Almost, 
in  a  weak  moment,  he  became  a 
newspaper  owner  and  publisher. 


He  has  worked  on  half  a  dozen 
dailies  and  put  in  nineteen  years  with 
the  AP — doing  a  daily  New  York 
column,  which  became  a  nationally 
syndicated  feature. 


His  sense  of  humor,  his  nose  for 
news,  his  finesse  and  fairness  make 
his  "All  About  The  Town’’  one  of 
The  Chicago  Sun’s  most  looked-for 
daily  features.  Dale  Harrison  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  more  and  more 
people  like  to  read  The  Chicago  Sun. 


CHICAGO'S  MORNING  TRUTHpapar 


THE  CHICAGO  SUN 


NaHonal  RapraMntafivM.  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY,  CHICAGO:  360  North  Michigan'Av*.  •  NEW  YORK:  230  Poflc  Avo. 

•  Dallas  •  Datroit  •  Kansas  City  •  Los  Angalos  •  AAamphis  •  St.  Louis  •  Son  Frandseo 


THE  HARRISON  COLUMN  IS  AVAILABLE  DAILY  THROUGH  THE  CHICAGO  SUN  SYNDICATE 


HARRISON 

Chicago  Sun  Columnist 


He’ll  work  at  anything  as  long  as 
it’s  writing.  And  he’ll  write  anything 
as  long  as  it’s  about  people. 
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War  Ad  Council 
Ends  Support  of 
VD  Campaign 


Says  It  Can't  Ask  any  rational  movement  that  Health  Officers  ii 

Advertisers  to  Take  Risk  ^^em  ‘irsp^eatL^'X.  holeveT;  ^roSam  "of 

OI  Possible  m  WiU  do  not  believe  that  the  pressed  ^^bject  among  er 

^  campaign  will  do  any  substan-  »i„ninn 

Catholic  criticism  of  the  anti-  tial  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  “  “  civilian 

venereal  disease  advertising  that  it  can  do  serious  harm.  spite  of  i 

campaign  prepared  by  the  War  -it  will  do  nothing  more  than  “on* ,  he  wrote 

Advertising  Council  for  the  U.S.  spread  disgusting  information  “onal  efforts  ha' 

Public  Health  Service  has  led  and  provoke  lewd  discussion.  i^^Siy  successful, 
the  Council  to  advise  the  Health  Has  the  campaign  of  broadcast-  previous  warti; 

Service  that  it  “can  no  longer  ing  such  information  been  ef-  P*'®sent  infectio 

assist  in  obtaining  sponsorship  fective  among  our  amed  forces?  United  States  ar 
for  the  present  campaign,*’  ac-  ...  The  young  and  the  inexperi-  ^0^5  though  not 
cording  to  a  Council  announce-  enced  should  receive  informa-  the  national  safe 
ment  this  week.  tion,  but  at  the  proper  time  and  Parran  agreed 

Following  a  resume  of  the  from  the  proper  sources.  A  ing  of  sexual  i 
•vents  which  followed  release  general  advertising  campaign  is  marily  the  funct 
of  the  campaign’s  guide,  “Hidden  certainly  not  the  proper  medium,  the  church  and 
Enemy,”  the  Council  stated:  nor  is  it  a  satisfactory  substitute  explained  that, 

“The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  for  the  private  counsel  of  the  advertising  mi 

War  Advertising  Council  re-  parent,  tne  teacher  or  the  spir-  upon  scientific 

mains  convinced  of  the  serious-  itual  adviser.”  sizes  chiefiy  “tl 

ness  of  the  venereal  disease 
problem  and  its  adverse  effect 
on  the  war  effort. 

“But  because  of  the  highly 
controversial  nature  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  as  it  now  exists,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  feels  it  has  an  obligation  to 
cease  requesting  advertisers  to 
sponsor  a  program  which  may 
generate  some  ill  will  toward 
them.” 

The  educational  material 
which  the  Council  has  prepared, 
however,  will  remain  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice. 

First  Opposition 

Opposition  to  the  advertising 
campaign  was  first  expressed 
publicly  by  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  Catholic  News  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  (E&P.  Sept.  2.  p.  11).  It 
was  not,  however,  until  protests 
were  received  from  the  knights 
of  Columbus,  Catholic  War  Vet¬ 
erans  and  other  groups  that  the 
Council  explain^  its  position. 

’Then  in  a  letter  signed  by 
Frank  Braucher  it  replied  to  the 
criticism,  stating  that  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  campaign  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  procedure  taken  pre¬ 
viously  for  some  100  other  war 
campaigns  and  that  all  facts 
were  secured  from  the  official 
Federal  agency,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  charged  with 
respo^nsibility  for  the  program. 

“The  campaign  itself  followed 
policies  which  the  Public  Health 
Service,  in  the  light  of  its  ex¬ 
perience  in  combatting  venereal 
disease  since  1918,  believes  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  get  the  job 
done,”  the  Council  said  this 
week. 

"Because  of  the  obviously  con¬ 
troversial  nature  of  the  pro- 
fram,  the  Council  requested  that 
steps  be  taken  to  clear  the  cam¬ 
paign  with  qualified  religious 
and  medical  authorities.  The 
Public  Health  Service  advised 
that  approval  had  been  secured 
from  an  advisory  committee  on 
which  the  Catholic  point  of  view 
was  represented.” 

Once  the  advertising  material 
was  released,  nevertheless,  let¬ 
ters,  of  which  the  following  from 
the  New  York  State  Council. 

Knights  of  Columbus,  is  typical, 
were  received  by  the  Council. 

The  Catlaolic  organization 
stated  its  opposition  to  adver- 
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It  has  been  said  that  truth  can  A 

make  men  free.  And  it  will. 

Y ou  have  seen  it  in  your  lifetime  and 
you  will  see  it  still  more  in  your  son  s— human 
progress  is  directly  related  to  the  number  of  times  the 

average  man  must  stumble  over  a  lie,  pick  himself  up,  dust 
himself  off,  and  go  forward  once  more. 

For  the  lies  men  live  through  are  by  no  means  all  deliberate. 

A  lie  is  simply  an  untruth.  And  truth  is  hard  to  come  by.  Truth  ^ 
is  more  than  fact— it  is  fact  plus  what  it  means. 

Thus  accident,  or  carelessness,  or  even  incompleteness  in  handling 
news  can  result  in  untruth  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Here  in  America,  a  magnificent  and  fearless  working  press  ranges 
your  world  on  the  everlasting  qui  vive  to  pick  up  the  world’s  news 
and  spread  it  before  you. 

Newsweek,  as  its  part  in  this  task,  is  dedicated  to  helping  you  grasp 
the  news  as  well  as  get  it— to  helping  you  know  the  truth  in  your 
world  as  fully  and  completely  as  human  vigilance  can  bring 
it  to  you. 

Newsweek  gives  you  facts.  Newsweek  gives  you  interpretation 
by  skilled  and  proved  interpreters.  Newsweek  gives  you  forecast 
w  ith  a  record  for  rightness  that  is  little  short  of  amazing. 

If  you  will  read  Newsweek  you  will  enjoy  it,  respect  it . . .  ^ 

^  benefit  from  it.  It  will  help  you  know 
your  world. 

JjA  NEWSWEEK -to  report...  to  W 

\  interpret ...  to  forecast  the  truth  ^ 

of  human  affairs.  — 


A  Well-Informed  Public 
Is  America’s  Greatest 
Security 


This  €uivertissmemt  is  appeortn/r 
lie  91  netstpapen  thr<mgkout  the 
VnitedStates  reaching  more  than 
16  1/2  million  families. 
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Clark  Lee  In 
Hospital,  Runs 
Paris  Fever 

Hcds  Recovered  from 
Near  Pneumonia,  but 
Not  French  Liberation 

Clark  Lee.  International  News 
Service  correspondent,  is  sitting 
up  and  taking  nourishment  at 
New  York's  St. 

Luke's  Hospital 
this  week  after 
undergoing 
near  -  pneu¬ 
monia.  rheu¬ 
matic  fever,  the 
liberation  of 
Paris,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  de¬ 
vitalizing.  de¬ 
bilitating  and 
d  e  mou- a  1  i.z  i  n  g 
experiences  that 
extend  clear 
back  to  Bataan 
and  Corregidor. 

He’s  enjoying  an  $18  a  day 
private  room,  to  the  utter  con¬ 
sternation  of  his  business  office, 
for  his  first  real  rest  since  the 
Japs  attacked  the  Philippines, 
and  with  a  radio  at  his  bedside, 
a  special  over-the-bed  business 
for  his  typewriter  and  books,  a 
solicitous  nurse,  and  a  white- 
haired  doctor  with  a  clipped 
mustache  who  looks  like  a 
Hollywood  version,  he's  feeling 
much  better,  thanks. 

He  still  runs  a  fever,  how¬ 
ever.  when  he  recalls  the  Allied 
entry  into  Paris — or  rather,  his 
entry  into  Paris  with  the  Allies. 
"It  was  a  great  emotional  ex¬ 
perience."  he  says — with  emo¬ 
tion.  “The  people  of  Paris  stood 
along  the  sides  of  the  streets 
and  poured  their  hearts  out  to 
us.  The  women  looked  at  us 
with  the  innocent  ardor  of 
young  girls  greeting  their  sweet¬ 
hearts. 

10,000  Kiases 

“Some  of  the  guys  drove 
down  the  street  and  got  kissed 
ten  thousand  times,  then  drove 
around  to  the  back  end  of  the 
line  and  went  down  again.  It 
was  wonderful." 

Two  days  later  Lee  went  to  the 
American  hospital  with  a  “streo  " 
throat,  locally  called  “Vive  La 
France  tonsilitis."  After  a  while 
he  thought  he  was  well  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris,  but  his  trouble 
was  more  deeply  seated.  He 
had  been  going  too  hard  and 
too  long  on  battlefronts  that 
included,  in  addition  to  Bataan 
and  Corregidor,  Sicily,  Italy 
(including  Anzio),  and  France, 
and  his  vitality  was  gone.  He 
shipped  for  home  on  the  same 
boat  that  brought  Ernie  Pyle, 
and  was  a  tottering  wreck  when 
he  disembarked  in  New  York 
last  week.  His  boss  Seymour 
Berkson,  managing  editor  of 
INS,  got  one  look  at  him  and 
called  a  doctor. 

“I  must  have  gotten  my  feet 
wet  on  the  Normandy  beach  on 
D-day,”  he  says. 

Lee  also  recollects  with  an 
alarming  rise  in  temperature 
how  he  and  two  other  corre¬ 
spondents,  Bob  Reuben  of  Reu¬ 
ters  and  Gordon  Cask  ill  of 
American  magazine,  “liberated” 


Chartres  and  remained  there  for 
five  days  as  a  three-man  army 
of  occupation. 

“We  had  a  time  for  ourselves,” 
he  says  with  a  happy  sigh,  “and 
when  we  left  the  people  gave 
us  a  big  Nazi  flag  and  expressed 
their  appreciation  at  how  we 
had  sav^  their  cathedral. 

“Every  time  troops  drove  into 
town  they’d  suspect  there  were 
snipers  in  the  cathedral  towers 
and  cut  loose  with  a  few  rounds, 
chipping  off  a  lot  of  the  stone 
face.  After  a  while  there 
wouldn’t  have  been  any  cathe¬ 
dral  left.  So  finally  we  climbed 
into  the  spire  and  hung  French 
and  American  flags  there.  After 
that  we  played  the  first  four 
notes  of  the  Beethoven  Victory 
Symphony  on  the  cathedral 
bells. 

“Bong  bong  bong  b-o-n-g!” 

They  lived  on  army  K-rations 
and  champagne,  he  says.  “Every 
day  we  ran  out  to  division 
headquarters,  with  our  dis¬ 
patches.  threw  them  up  in 
the  air,  and  hoped  the  wind  was 
blowing  the  right  direction.” 

Apparently  it  was,  because 
the  reports  received  from  Lee 
at  that  time  were  among  the 
best  written  and  most  colorful 
appearing  in  the  American 
press. 

Snipers 

Lee  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
“bloody  Paris”  shooting  during 
the  DeGaulle  visit  and  doesn’t 
think  it  was  a  plot  to  kill  the 
French  general.  “It  was  mass 
hysteria."  he  says.  “I  think  I 
saw  the  first  shots  fired.  An 
excited  Frenchman  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  street  waving  a  gun 
above  his  head.  He  was  bare 
to  the  waist,  wearing  shorts  and 
cavalry  boots,  and  a  red  ban¬ 
dana  on  his  head.  He  looked 
like  pictures  of  Captain  Kidd. 

“Suddenly  he  pointed  at  a 
roof  top.  shouted  ‘voila,’  and 
started  shooting.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  shots  were  flying  in  all 
directions.  There  may  have  been 
snipers  on  that  roof,  but  there 
were  FFI  on  every  other  roof, 
and  so  these  were  probably  FFI 
too.  Anyway  Gen.  De(Jaulle 
was  half  a  mile  farther  on  when 
the  shooting  started.” 

He  thinks  the  censorship  in 
France  has  gotten  pretty  bad. 
“Very  little  news  originates  any 
more  from  front-line  reporters.” 
he  says.  “Reporters  can  write 
only  what  is  covered  in  a  com¬ 
munique  or  briefing.  The  in¬ 


vasion  started  with  a  liberal 
censorship  policy  that  lasted 
until  Cherbourg.  After  that  it 
got  thicker  and  thicker.  Now 
a  man  at  the  front  can  no  longer 
get  the  news  out.” 

He  blames  inexperienced  and 
overworked  young  censors. 

“The  first  newspaperman  into 
Paris  was  there  eight  days 
ahead  of  anyone  else,”  says  Lee. 
“It’s  a  sensational  story,  but  it 
can’t  be  told  yet  because  he’s  a 
Frenchman,  is  still  covering  the 
war,  and  might  be  captur^  by 
the  Germans. 

“He  was  captured  at  Rennes 
and  put  on  a  train.  He  escaped, 
made  his  way  into  Paris  on  FFI- 
forged  credentials,  then  went  to 
his  parents’  home,  where  his 
father  immediately  demanded  to 
see  the  credentials.  The  old 
man  looked  at  them  carefully, 
then  said,  ‘I  just  wanted  to  be 
sure  they  were  good  ones.  We 
have  a  printing  press  up  in  the 
attic  where  we  make  the  very 
best.’  ”  «n 

Lee  expects  to  be  in  bed  an¬ 
other  week — “I’ve  got  a  very 
stubborn  doctor” — then  square 
around  to  getting  back  in  the 
Pacific,  to  the  Philippines,  he 
believes.  “I  want  another  crack 
at  the  Japs,”  he  says. 

■ 

RCA  Radiotelegraph 
To  Paris  Open 

Direct  radiotelegraph  com¬ 
munication  between  New  York 
and  Paris,  suspended  since  June, 
1940,  by  German  occupation  of 
the  French  capital,  has  been  re¬ 
established  by  RCA  Communi¬ 
cations.  Inc.  For  the  present, 
according  to  RCAC,  the  New 
York-Paris  circuit  will  carry 
only  government  and  press  mes¬ 
sages.  No  commercial  traffic 
can  be  accepted. 

Mackay  Radio  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  Inc.,  has  its  circuit  to  Paris 
open  for  government  messages. 

■ 

To  Honor  T.  A.  Ryan 

In  honor  of  a  career  devoted 
to  the  graphic  arts,  Timothy  A. 
Ryan,  vice-president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Ink  division 
of  Interchemical  Corp.,  will  be 
guest  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
Oct.  7  in  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York,  by  his  many  friends  in 
the  newspaper,  publishing  and 
graphic  arts  industries.  Mr. 
Ryan  started  his  career  on  the! 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register.  | 


One  of  the  surest  indexes  of  a  market’s  peace-time  steadi¬ 
ness  of  business,  of  buying  income,  is  to  be  found  in  Quick- 
Conversion  of  its  large  and  famous  manufacturing  plants. 
Already  the  “Buyers  are  coming  to  town”  here  .  .  .  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Furniture  Exhibition  Building  is  reflecting  this  Future 
impetus.  But,  manufacturing  such  essential  products  ps  P  “ 
Bearings,  washing  machines,  steel  tiling 
cabinets,  metalic  doors.  Tools,  etc.,  James¬ 
town  faces  Tomorrow  with  confidence.  A 
city  zone  population  of  51,336,  remember 
.  .  .  industrial  payroll  of  $30,0(X),000. 
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Winchell  Radios  SOS 
To  Two  Ne'wspapers 

Walter  Winchell  again  ran 
afoul  the  censorship  activities  erf 
James  Andrews,  of  the  Lennen 
&  Mitchell  advertising  agency, 
representing  the  Winchell  spon¬ 
sor,  the  Andrew  Jergens  Co., 
and  sent  out  an  SOS  on  his  Sept 
24  program  requesting  the  Nets 
York  Post  and  PM  to  call  imme¬ 
diately. 

The  name  of  Martin  Dies,  at 
whom  Winchell  previously  aimed 
so  many  remarks  that  his  spon¬ 
sor  Anally  paid  last  March  for 
radio  time  on  which  Dies  could 
answer,  again  cropped  up  in  the 
section  Winchell  said  had  been 
censored.  The  passage,  quoM 
later  by  both  the  Post  and  PM, 
defended  Hal  Stiles,  who  de¬ 
feated  Congressman  John  M. 
Costello,  of  the  Dies  Committee, 
for  renomination  in  California, 
from  charges  of  Klan  member 
ship,  stating  that  Stiles  had 
joined  the  Klan  as  a  New  York 
Graphic  reporter  to  expose  it 
and  had  done  so. 

According  to  Winchell.  An¬ 
drews  censored  the  passage  on 
alleged  orders  from  the  sponsor 
not  to  let  Winchell  report  any¬ 
thing  of  a  political  or  controver¬ 
sial  nature. 

Winchell  told  the  Post  and  PM 
that  Andrews  had  also  protested 
his  statement  that  Rita  Hay¬ 
worth  was  paid  $5,000  by  the 
Political  Action  Committee  for 
making  a  speech,  but  Anally 
agreed  to  let  that  pass. 
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Newspaper  Ads  Help 
Solve  Coal  Problem 


FACTUAL  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising,  presenting  the  in¬ 
dustry's  probiems  frankly  before 
the  public,  has  in  the  past  two 
years  averted  panic  and  helped 
members  of  Anthracite  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  and  coal  consumers  to 
negotiate  the  difficult  transition 
from  a  condition  of  oversupply 
to  one  of  undersupply,  £.  H. 
Walker,  advertising  manager  of 
the  organization,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week. 

“Acceptance  of  both  our  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  has  been 
just  a  little  short  of  marvelous,” 
declared  Mr.  Walker. 

Newspapers  in  the  area  af¬ 
fected.  chiefly  the  Middle  Atlan¬ 
tic  states,  are  the  primary  me¬ 
dium,  aiid  various  campaigns 
keyed  to  meeting  the  problem  of 
the  moment  have  been  nmning 
since  the  fall  of  1M2.  Between 
100  and  110  new8pi4>ers  in  com¬ 
munities  of  75,000  population 
and  over  as  well  as  such  business 
dallies  as  the  Watt  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  have  the  schedule  which  cur¬ 
rently  calls  for  640-line  inser¬ 
tions  every  other  week. 

Explain  Shortage 

Basically  it  has  been  necessary 
to  keep  tte  public  informed  re¬ 
garding  the  reasons  for  the  lim¬ 
itation  of  coal  consumption;  to 
show  them  how  they  can  con¬ 
serve  without  undergoing  undue 
hardships;  to  impress  upon  them 
the  fact  that  the  excessive  de¬ 
mand  rather  than  any  slackness 
on  the  part  of  industry  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  shortage  and 
to  keep  them  from  scare  buying 
and  hoarding. 

In  the  spring  of  1942  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  anticipating  heavy 
demands  on  transportation  facil¬ 
ities  later,  encouraged  “Buy 
Now”  advertising,  believing  that 
were  householders  supplied 
early,  less  strain  would  be  im¬ 
posed  on  trains  and  trucks  at  the 
usual  peak  season. 

However,  unexpected  floods 
threatened  severely  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal  and  consumers, 
made  panicky  by  news  of  the 
situation,  bought  not  only  early 
but  also  wildly,  hoarding  far 
more  coal  than  they  needed. 

This  left  dealers  without  an 
inventory  and  as  the  burning 
season  opened  in  ^ptember, 
1942,  the  industry  was  faced 
with  the  situation  of  a  great  deal 
of  coal  in  the  bins  of  some  con¬ 
sumers  and  none  in  others. 

Consequently,  Anthracite  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.,  which  represents 
companies  controlling  70%  of 
anthracite  production,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  government’s 
AnUiracite  Coordinator’s  Office, 
began  a  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  on  the  theme  “Some 
Coal  in  Every  Bin.”  Dealers  par¬ 
ticipated  by  making  only  limited 
deliveries  to  persons  with  no 
coal  and  refusing  them  to  those 
with  a  60-day  supply. 

So  successful  was  the  cam¬ 
paign,  which  conmmenced  the 
latter  part  of  September,  that  by 
Dec.  1  the  situation  had  been 


rectifled  and  it  wasn’t  even  nec¬ 
essary  to  run  the  last  ad  sched¬ 
uled. 

Early  in  January  of  1943  ad¬ 
vertising  was  again  called  upon 
to  handle  a  serious  problem  and 
again  accomplished  its  purpose. 
Some  17,000  of  the  80,000  anthra¬ 
cite  miners  went  on  strike,  pub¬ 
licity  regarding  potential  fuel 
shortages  was  general  and  con¬ 
sumer  panic  threatened. 

Anthracite  Industries  immedi¬ 
ately  placed  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  clarified  the  situation  factu¬ 
ally  and  averted  scare  buying. 
Newspapers  in  both  news  and 
editorial  columns  reflected 
the  advertising  messages,  Mr. 
Walker  said. 

Among  other  things  the  adver¬ 
tising  made  clear  to  the  public 
that  actually  the  strike  was  be¬ 
tween  the  workers  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  union 
over  increased  union  dues.  John 
L.  Lewis’s  offer  to  get  the  men  a 
raise,  presented  at  the  time  of 
the  strike,  had,  Mr.  Walker  ex¬ 
plained,  confused  the  issue  and 
covered  up  the  strike’s  basic 
cause. 

That  campaign  over,  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  faced  with  a  distribu¬ 
tion  problem,  for  while  its 
production  was  higher  than  pre¬ 
viously.  consumption  had  in¬ 
creased  at  a  greater  rate.  Actu¬ 
ally,  though  the  public  was  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  production  was 
not  being  maintained  properly, 
the  anthracite  industries  were 
mining  between  six  and  seven 
million  tons  more  coal  than  be¬ 
fore.  Consumption,  however, 
was  nine  million  tons  greater 
than  before. 

Here  also  advertising  took  the 
story  to  the  people,  detailed  the 
facts  and  the  response  was  un¬ 
derstanding  and  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  consumers. 

Last  fall  Anthracite  Industries 
began  its  conservation  cam¬ 
paign,  giving  the  public  sound 
information  on  how  to  prepare 
their  houses  to  conserve  fuel 
while  maintaining  a  comfortable 
temperature,  and  during  the 
winter  it  continued  to  explain 
the  shortage. 

In  the  spring  the  government 
innaugurated  a  new  distribution 
program  involving  both  con¬ 


sumer  and  dealer  and  since  July 
the  national  organization  has 
been  using  newspaper  space  to 
explain  the  regulations  and  to 
urge  consumers  to  cooperate 
with  dealers.  Currently  the 
conservation  program  has  been 
resumed  and  the  public  is  being 
told,  among  other  things,  how 
to  get  thermostat  controls  for 
which  the  government  recently 
released  materials. 

As  these  various  programs  in¬ 
dicate  and  as  Mr.  Walker  pointed 
out  it  is  particularly  necessary 
for  this  organization  to  “keep  its 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  situation,”  for  the  latter 
can  change  with  little  warning. 

Present  plans  are  for  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  conservation  theme 
until  December  and  possibly  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  committee  sys¬ 
tem  set  up  to  handle  the  orphan 
customer,  the  consumer  who  has 
moved  to  another  city  and  has 
no  regular  coal  supplier.  How¬ 
ever,  Anthracite  Industries,  Inc., 
is  prepared  to  change  its  news¬ 
paper  campaign  on  brief  notice 
to  meet  whatever  as  yet  un¬ 
known  problem  might  arise. 

Post'Wor  Public  Relations 

Mr.  Walker  is  confident  that 
even  when  the  situation  is  again 
competitive,  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  continued.  The 
results  in  the  past  two  years 
have  given  him  confidence  in  it, 
and  he  believes  that  more  of  it 
is  needed  “to  persuade  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  think  better  both  of  coal 
and  of  the  industry  itself.” 

One  development  which  most 
certainly  will  be  the  subject  of 
post-war  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising,  Mr.  Walker  asserted,  is 
the  8  by  18  inch  heating  unit, 
the  principle  for  which  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  Anthracite  Indus¬ 
tries’  laboratory  and  is  being 
made  available  to  equipment 
manufacturers  royalty  free. 

The  unit,  which  can  be  en¬ 
closed  in  a  space  less  than  2  by  2 
by  3  feet,  is  completely  auto¬ 
matic,  reduces  the  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  fuel  and  can  be  sold 
and  installed  reasonably. 

Current  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  prepared  by  Anthracite  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.,  and  its  agency 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  carries 
such  headlines  as  “How  to  Cure 
a  February  Cold  in  September.” 
Copy  is  informative  and 
every  ad  concludes  with  the 
slogan,  "Join  Anthracite  Indus¬ 
try  and  dealers  in  the  all-out 
effort  to  produce  the  heat — 
share  the  heat — make  the  heat 
go  round.” 


Hearst  Ad  Service 
On  New  Rate  Schedule 

Concurrent  with  the  issuanet 
of  a  new  schedule  of  rates,  Herb¬ 
ert  W.  Beyea,  manager  of  Heant 
Advertising  Service,  has  an- 
noimced  new  appointments  in 
sales  representation  of  the  Pic¬ 
torial  Review,  distributed  weekly 
with  nine  Hearst  Simday  newa- 
papers. 

Appointment  to  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  were  the  following  dis¬ 
trict  managers  of  the  supple¬ 
ment:  Edward  P.  Duffy,  New 
York;  William  M.  Newman',  Chi¬ 
cago;  H.  Jay  Bums,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  A.  R.  Jonsen,  Los  Angeles; 
Murray  Saunders,  Detroit,  and 
F.  J.  Cartier,  Boston. 

The  new  rate  schedule,  effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  30,  provides  for  pur 
chases  of  Pictorial  Review  in 
three  regional  groups — Pacific, 
Eastern,  and  Coast-to-CoasV— ei 
well  as  individually  in  the  nine 
newspapers.  Discounts  range 
from  6  to  10%  for  group  pitf- 
chase  and  from  2  to  7%  for  sUpu- 
lated  numbers  of  pages  used 
within  a  year’s  time. 

■ 

NWF  Names  Brophy 

Thomas  D’Arcy  Brophy,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kenyon  A  Eckhardt,  Inc., 
advertising  agency,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  National 
War  Fund,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Winthrop  Wj  Aldrich, 
president  of  the  fund.  Mr.  Bro¬ 
phy  is  also  chairman  of  the 
public  relations  committee. 


‘Where  com  I 
bay  your 
producttV 


Advertise  in 

•  |lMAyEUJ$ 

NoRTHUJESTERN  quid 


R.  S.  Platt 
Adv.  Manager 
Main  Line  Times 

“Do  you  know  who  are  the  re¬ 
tail  outlets  for  your  products  in 
the  rich  Main  Line  section  o< 
suburban  Philadelphia?  If  you 
don’t,  how  can  you  expect  the 
person  who  wants  to  buy  your 
product  to  know?  If  you  do, 
why  not  tell  our  subscribers 
by  advertising  In  the  Main  Une 
Times.  When  you  do,  you’ll  be 
surprised  at  the  results. 

“We  publish  three  newspapers, 
the  Main  Line  Times  with  7,906, 
the  Germantown  Courier  with 
22,500  and  the  Upper  Darby 
News  with  22,500  circulation. 
Together  they  give  you  ovw 
52,000  circulation  and  well  over 
160,000  readers.” 

Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phone  Greenwood  SOSO 
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DOUBLE  ASSIGNMENT! 


Precision  Trained  Workers  Win  5 
Coveted  E-Awards  Making  Gun 
Mounts  for  U.  S.  Navy 


Production  Shifting  Gradually 

Chicago,  Sept.  30,  1944 — Since  1939  the 
Goss  Printing  Press  Company  has  been 
making  5"  Navy  Gun  Mounts.  How  pro¬ 
ficient  Goss  workers  have  become  in  this 
work  is  evidenced  by  5  Navy  E  Awards, 
awarded  in  recognition  of  continuous  pro¬ 
duction,  a  record  equalled  by  few  and 
exceeded  by  none. 

Naturally,  we  are  very  proud  of  this 
record  which  stands  without  peer  in  our 
industry.  Goss  workmen  trained  for  years 
in  precision  work  on  Goss  presses  had  no 
trouble  in  meeting  the  rigid  Navy  specifi¬ 
cations  and  inspection.  That’s  why  they 
have  done  such  an  outstanding  job. 

The  shift  from  guns  to  presses  will  be 
gradual,  and  has  already  started. 


KEEP  PRESSES  ROLLING 


War-time  Restrictions  Force  Continiied 
Operation  of  Many  Old  Presses 

Precision  Construction  Being  Shifted 
From  Ordnance  to  Presses 

Chicago,  Sept.  30,  1944 — While  until  recently 
only  a  small  percentage  of  our  force  at  Goss 
has  been  available  for  the  building  of  press  re¬ 
placement  parts,  we  are  happy  to  announce  that 
no  Goss  Presses  have  been  shut  down  for  lack 
of  parts.  We've  kept  them  rolling. 

Now  as  our  Navy  gun  mount  contracts  are 
cut  back  gradually  and  material  is  made  avail¬ 
able,  we  will  start  work  on  new  post  war 
presses.  Many  of  these  have  been  on  order 
for  sometime.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  correlate 
this  shift  from  ordnance  manufacture  to  the 
building  of  presses  in  an  orderly  manner  so  as  to 
keep  our  entire  force  busy  at  all  times. 
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THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  SOUTH  PAULINA  STREET  •  CHICAGO  8,  ILLINOIS 
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her  future  is  our  business 


JUST  another  school  girl,  out  on  the 
loose,  looking  for  excitement,  asking 
for  trouble.  And,  on  wartime  Broadway, 
roaring  playground  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
from  a  dozen  nations,  she  can  hnd  plenty. 

Do  we  like  this  picture?  Far  from  it! 

For  we  believe,  as  Mr.  Hearst  phrased 
it  in  an  editorial  way  back  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  “God  creates  boys  and 
girls  anxious  to  live  decently.” 

That's  why  we’ve  been  battling  juvenile 
delinquency  with  so  many  punch-packed 
news  stories,  fact-hammering  editorials, 
thought-provoking  pictures  —  the  only 
kind  that  get  action. 


mighty  seriously  our  duty,  our  civic 
responsibility  as  the  biggest  evening 
paper  in  the  biggest  city. 

And  that  is  why  our  readers  take  us  so 
seriously,  why  1,752,000  daily  and 
3,300,000  Sundays  read  every  page  of 
our  paper  (news,  features,  editorials, 
advertisements)  with  such  sure  and  re¬ 
sponsive  interest. 

With  so  many  various  readers,  it 
doesn’t  take  a  lot  of  graphs  or  pie  charts 
or  fancy  adjectives  to  describe  our  market 
potential.  As  our  advertisers  know,  the 
New  York  Journal-American  market  is 
as  real  as  the  grin  on  a  Brooklyn  fan 
when  his  Dodgers  make  a  run. 


That’s  why  one  of  our  staff  mem¬ 
bers  has  spurred  the  movement 
which  created  the  Permanent 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  with  its 
250,000  members. 

For  this  kind  of  battle  is  in  our 
blood.  After  all,  we’ve  been  fight¬ 
ing  for  more  than  40  years  against 
every  moral  and  economic  and 
political  germ  threatening  the 
health,  the  happiness,  the  comfort, 
the  freedom  of  our  people. 

Of  course  we  have.  For  we  take 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


LAR9EST  NEW  YORK  EVENING  NEWSPAPER— 


•  THE  ONLY  ONE  WITH  ALL  THREE  WIRE  SERVICES— AP  •  UP  •  INS  • 

*EPRESENTED  nationally  by  the  hearst  advertising  SERVICE,  959  EIGHTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
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NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

NATIONAL  Newspaper  Week  was  not 

designed  to  obtain  free  space  in  other 
media,  as  the  majority  of  "weeks”  were 
conceived  to  get  free  publicity  in  news¬ 
papers.  Nor  was  it  originated  as  a 
"crowing  period"  for  newspapers. 

It  was  the  need  for  closer  association 
with  the  public  toward  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  newspapers'  problems  that 
fostered  Newspaper  Week.  It  was  launched 
to  give  newspapers  a  much  needed  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  invite  their  readers  into  their 
plants,  to  instruct  them  a  little  on  what 
the  free  press  means  to  them,  and  to 
point  with  a  little  pride  to  the  Job  being 
done  under  tremendous  obstacles. 

The  record  is  filled  with  accounts  of 
outstanding  achievements  by  newspapers 
and  newspapermen  at  war  and  at  home. 
There  have  been  many  instances  when 
any  newspaper  could  Justifiably  have  re¬ 
lated  proudly  the  small  part  it  played  in 
the  national  drives  for  bonds,  scrap,  fats, 
blood  bank  or  its  cooperation  in  abiding 
by  censorship  regulations,  publi^ing 
rationing  infornuition,  aiding  the  Red 
Cross  and  Community  War  Fund.  But 
very  few  newspapers  will  do  this. 

For  too  long  newspapermen  have  spent 
their  time  in  writing  stories  on  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  other  industries.  They  feel 
that  their  own  activities  are  not  news. 
They  are  self-conscious  and  fearful  of 
boasting.  They  find  it  hard  to  write 
about  themselves. 

'niis  is  what  some  professors  call  a 
sociological  lag.  Most  of  the  non-metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  have  conquered  it 
and  do  a  pretty  fair  Job  once  a  year 
during  Newspaper  Week  in  educating  their 
readers  on  these  points. 

A  National  Newspaper  Week  once  a  year 
is  a  fine  thing  and  should  be  continued.  But 
we  feel  that  newspapers  individually 
should  apply  the  principles  behind  this 
week  during  the  entire  year. 

Firstly,  newspaper  plants  should  be  open 
for  inspection  to  local  readers  every  day. 
It’s  a  trying  experience  in  most  plants  to 
have  gangs  of  si^dit-seers  wandering 
around  at  press  time.  It  is  also  a  rebuff, 
not  easily  smoothed  over,  when  a  reader 
with  a  kindly  interest  in  the  workings  of 
his  newspaper  is  turned  away,  sometimes 
discourteously,  at  the  front  office.  Why 
not  establish  visiting  hours  after  publica¬ 
tion  time  and  carry  the  hours  constantly 
in  the  masthead?  The  production  of  a 
newspaper  may  not  be  a  miracle  to  a 
newspaperman  but  it  generally  is  to  the 
layman  and  a  first  hand  look  at  this 
miracle  will  create  endless  good  will. 

Secondly,  at  countless  times  through 
the  year  there  are  opportunities  for  edi¬ 
torials  or  feature  stories  on  the  meaning 
of  a  free  press  as  it  applies  to  some  story 
in  the  news.  Some  of  our  readers  may  get 
tired  of  reading  about  them  in  these 
columns.  The  point  is  they  provide  an 
historical  background  and  meaning  to 
news  developments  generally  over  the 
heads  of  the  average  readers.  The  entire 
Bill  of  Rights  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  every  editor,  as  it  should  to  every 
reader,  and  background  or  sidelight  stories 
on  those  ten  amendments  are  unlimited. 


Happy  it  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom, 
and  the  man  that  getteth  understanding. 

— Proverbs  III:  13. 


Thirdly,  if  you  don’t  blow  your  own 
horn  once  in  awhile  no  one  is  going  to 
do  it  for  you.  It  should  not  be  done 
boastfully  or  blatantly,  but  proudly  and 
modestly.  Your  advertising  departments 
are  past  masters  at  blowing  their  horns. 
Take  a  leaf  from  them  and  trim  it  down 
to  your  size  and  when  your  county  bond 
quota  goes  over  the  top  don’t  Just  report 
the  facts,  let  your  readers  know  the  part 
your  paper  played  in  it.  When  your  local 
Red  Cross  quota  or  blood  bank  quota 
is  reached,  embellish  the  story  a  little  with 
the  important  part  your  paper  played  in  its 
success. 

Some  of  your  readers  might  read  it  scorn¬ 
fully  but  the  majority  of  them  will  sooner 
or  later  get  the  idea  that  the  paper  is 
doing  something  for  the  community  and 
devoting  time  and  money  to  get  it  done. 

We  are  not  advocating  a  nation  of 
bragging  newspapers.  What  we  do  want 
to  see  is  more  newspapers  publicly  taking 
their  share  of  the  credit  for  local  and 
national  accomplishments  of  the  press. 
These  achievements  are  numerous.  But 
some  sort  of  an  inferiority  complex  forces 
most  newspapermen  to  underplay  them¬ 
selves.  We  think  they  should  be  less  un¬ 
assuming,  be  more  aggressive  on  their  own 
behalf. 

COLUMNISTS  PRESSURE 

WHEN  A  RADIO  commentator  has  the 
effrontery  to  mention  that  a  newspaper 
columnist  friend  is  going  to  have  a  sensa¬ 
tional  column  on  a  certain  date  and  that 
readers  should  protest  to  the  newspapers 
that  decide  not  to  print  it,  then  we  have  a 
new  high  in  high  pressure. 

Walter  Winchell  did  Just  that  Sunday 
night  regarding  Drew  Pearson’s  Tuesday 
column. 

The  Washington  Post.  Weto  York  Mirror 
and  probably  many  other  newspapers,  de¬ 
cided  to  omit  the  column  which  was  an 
expose  of  John  Foster  Dulles,  Dewey’s 
advisor  on  foreign  affairs.  The  Post  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  a  "personal  attack,  unfair  on 
the  face  of  it.’* 

The  Post  explained:  “the  editors  of  the 
Post  are  solely  responsible  for  this  news¬ 
paper  and  no  outsider  is  going  to  dictate 
its  policy.” 

The  Mirror  and  other  newspapers  lui- 
doubtedly  feel  the  same  way  and  all  are  to 
be  commended  for  resisting  this  high- 
pressure  technique  of  forcing  them  to 
print  something  against  their  editorial 
Judgment. 


THE  V-D  CAMPAIGN 

THE  WAR  Advertising  Council  has  seen 
fit  to  suspend  its  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in  promotini 
a  locally-sponsored  advertising  campaign 
designed  to  reduce  venereal  disease  in 
this  country.  The  Catholic  War  Veterani, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Catholic  lay  organ¬ 
izations  and  Catholic  publications  are 
abiding  by  their  honest  convictions  in 
protesting  this  means  of  spreading  anti- 
venereal  information.  The  Ad  Council  ii 
therefore  Justified  in  dropping  it. 

But  because  there  is  a  controversy  it 
no  reason  to  forget  the  matter.  It.  should 
be  pursued  further  until  some  method  o( 
combatting  this  menace  to  the  national 
health  is  found  agreeable  to  all. 

The  New  York  State  Council,  Knlghb 
of  Columbus,  in  a  letter  to  the  Ad  Council 
states:  “we  Join  with  other  persons  of 
good  will  in  a  desire  to  cooperate  in  any 
rational  movement  that  will  cure  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  prevent  its  spread. 

“A  general  advertising  campaign  is  cer 
talnly  not  the  proper  medium,  nor  is  it 
a  satisfactory  substitute  for.  the  private 
counsel  of  the  parent,  the  teacher,  or  the 
spiritual  advisor,"  the  letter  says. 

Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran  ex¬ 
plains  that  “the  suggested  material  em¬ 
phasizes  the  medical  and  public  health 
aspects  of  venereal  disease  control  because 
the  teaching  of  sexual  morality  is  pri¬ 
marily  the  function  of  the  home,  du 
church  and  the  school.” 

An  advertising  campaign  may  not  be 
the  proper  medium  for  dissemination  of 
such  information,  but  under  the  moral 
code  of  sex  education  followed  in  most 
homes,  schools  and  churches  almost  any¬ 
thing  is  a  good  substitute. 

It  is  no  secret  that  not  one  in  ten  adults 
ever  discusses  the  problem  with  his  or  her 
children.  They  are  afraid  of  bringing  up 
embarrassing  subjects  and  the  result  is 
that  most  youths  of  today  possess  a  great 
deal  of  misinformation. 

Recently,  the  high  schools  in  some  en¬ 
lightened  cities  have  started  classes  in  this 
type  of  education,  but  the  idea  still  has 
a  long  way  to  go.  Only  in  colleges  are 
our  boys  and  girls  instructed  adequately, 
and  only  a  small  percentage  of  them  ever 
get  that  far  in  their  school  life. 

The  churches  should  be  an  important 
factor  but  they  are  not.  The  information 
is  there  but  very  few  people  ever  request 
any  enlightenment — also  because  of  fear. 
And  the  result  is  that  our  churches  become 
a  refuge  for  those  who  find  themselves 
in  trouble  instead  of  a  source  of  education. 

The  subject  of  venereal  disease  can  no 
longer  be  taboo.  It  must  be  brought  into 
the  open  for  discussion,  the  same  as  any 
other  important  health  problem. 

We  suggest  here  is  an  opportunity  for 
leadership  by  newspaper  ^itors,  not  by 
publicizing  it  but  by  calling  together  a  non- 
seotarian  board  from  each  community  to 
meet  with  agents  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  agree  on  a  program  of  education 
in  the  home,  the  school  and  the  church. 

We  believe  that  the  protesting  groups 
in  this  controversy  owe  it  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  suggest  an  alternative 
campaign  along  these  lines. 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


brig.  gen.  CLARK  HOWELL, 

president  and  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  has 
resigned  as  ad¬ 
jutant  general  of 
Georgia,  stating 
to  Gov.  Arnall 
his  belief  that 
“the  returning 
veterans  are  en¬ 
titled  to  have  as 
the  head  of  the 
military  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  state 
one  of  their  own 
comrades,  pref¬ 
erably  one  who 
has  experienced 
combat  duty  in 
one  of  the  theaters  of  war.” 

Beaslky  Thompson,  29,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean,  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Eliza- 
bethton  ( Tenn. )  Star  by  Silliman 
Evans,  publisher  of  the  Tennes¬ 
sean,  who  recently  purchased 
the  Star.  Mr.  Thompson,  who 
took  over  the  job  Sept.  23,  is 
former  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Dayton  (Tenn.)  Herald, 
weekly.  Prior  to  joining  the  city 
desk  he  was  state  editor  of  the 
Tennessean  for  a  year. 

Roger  Craft  Peace,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Piedmont,  and 
1044-45  president  of  the  Furman 
University  Alumni  Association, 
is  honored  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Furman  University  Bul¬ 
letin,  with  a  front  cover  picture 
and  biographical  article. 

S.  L.  Latimer,  editor  of  the 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  has  been 
reelected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Columbia  Town  The¬ 
ater. 

Frank  A.  Daniels,  general 
manager,  of  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  state 
board  of  charities  and  public 
welfare  to  serve  a  term  expiring 
Aug.  1,  1947. 

Fred  I.  Archibald,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  was  sworn 
in  as  a  major  on  the  staff  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Bernard  W.  Kearney, 
commanding  officer  of  the  3rd 
Brigade,  New  York  State  Guard, 
Sept.  26.  A  veteran  of  the  first 
World  War,  recommissioned  a 
major  in  Military  Government 
May,  1942,  he  was  returned  to 
inactive  service  the  following 
December. 

J.  DAvm  Stern,  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  was 
host  Thursday  night  at  a  dinner 
for  his  entire  sports  staff  honor¬ 
ing  sports  editor  William  Dris- 
COLL. 

Brig.  Gen.  E.  W.  Opie,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of  the 
Staunton  ( Va. )  News-Leader, 
has  been  named  to  the  Virginia 
State  Hospital  Board. 


In  The  Business  Office 


DONALD  B.  ABERT,  business 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  who  has  two  daughters. 


has  a  son  also  since  Sept.  13. 
Mrs.  Abert  is  the  former  Bar¬ 
bara  Grant,  daughter  of  Harry 
J.  Grant,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Journal  Co. 

Harold  W.  Cassill,  general 
manager  of  radio  station  WGNY 
at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  also  of 
radio  station  WKIP,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  by  Merritt  C.  Speidel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Previous  to  1940,  Mr.  Cassill  had 
been  circulation  manager  of  the 
Hudson  Valley  Sunday  Courier. 
Poughkeepsie  Station  WKIP  re- 
recently  was  acquired  by  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  transcontinental  group 
of  Special  newspaper  and  radio 
interests. 

Stanley  Roberts  is  leaving  the 
display  advertising  staff  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  to  take  charge  of  a  new  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department  at 
the  Schenectady  Union-Star.  He 
will  specialize  in  post-war  auto¬ 
motive  accounts. 

Walter  D.  Barkdull,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  and  Mrs. 
Barkdull  have  just  completed 
celebration  of  their  silver  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  by  a  “honey¬ 
moon”  trip  over  the  same  route 
covered  25  years  ago  via  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  and  points  in  Ohio. 

Allan  Franklin,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  alcoholic  beverage 
classifications  since  repeal  for 
the  New  York  Sun,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
Liquor  Publications,  Inc.  Mr. 
Franklin,  prior  to  his  affiliation 
with  the  Sun,  was  with  the 
American  Druggist  and  Drug 
Topics. 

George  Keary,  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  advertising  man,  has 
started  his  post-war  plan  by  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  450-acre  farm  in 
Wayne  County,  Pa.,  30  miles 
from  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  During 
the  winter  he  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments.  when  newsprint  is  more 
plentiful,  to  sell  special  pages. 


editions,  etc.,  for  a  Binghamton 
newspaper  and  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  to  farm. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

RANDOLPH  L.  FORT,  absent 

on  leave  from  the  journalism 
department  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  while  serving  as  a  field 
director  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  the  Mediterranean  the¬ 
ater,  will  leave  this  month  for 
Puerto  Rico  where  he  will  be 
with  the  AP  and  serve  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  San  Juan 
Puerto  Rico  World  Journal,  the 
only  English  daily  on  the  island. 

Miss  Marguerite  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  of  Atlanta,  who  has  taught 
music  in  New  York  for  the  past 
20  years,  has  become  music  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

George  A.  Laird,  Jr.,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  city  hall  reporter  for 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News,  has 
been  named  assistant  manager  of 
the  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  the  Buffalo. 
Niagara  and  Eastern  Power 
Corp.  for  five  years. 

Miss  Alice  T.  Scanlan,  former 
society  reporter  for  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Times,  has  been  named 
public  relations  chief  of  OPA  in 
Miami,  Fla.  She  formerly  held 
similar  post  in  Buffalo  OPA  office. 

Donald  S.  McNeil,  former 
manager  editor  of  the  Jewelers’ 
Circular-Keystone,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  Pathfinder. 
He  had  formerly  been  with  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch, 
Adirondack  Enterprise  and  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald.  He  is  a  director  of 
New  York  Business  Paper  Edi¬ 
tors. 

Ralph  W.  Bugli,  associate  of 
the  Fred  Eldean  Organization, 
public  relations,  is  the  co-author 
of  “Risks  We  Face — An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Property  Insurance.” 
just  released  by  Prentice-Hall. 
Bugli  was  formerly  columnist 
and  assistant  editor  of  the  Mor¬ 
ristown  (N.  J.)  Record  and 
served  as  correspondent  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


announce 
with  pleasure  that 

PAUL  R.  JONES 

has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  of 
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Harry  Baker,  Manager 
400  West  Madison,  Chicago  6,  111. 
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Next  Week’s 
Headlines 
I  Today 


While  Ll  Col.  Robert  S.  Allen 
ii  on  the  fighting  front  in  France, 
Drew  Pearson  continues  to  keep  op 
the  phenomenal  Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round  record  of  news  beats. 


His  bombehell  column  of  July  2S 
is  still  having  international  reper- 
I  cussions  today.  That  was  the  col¬ 
umn  in  which  he  printed  exclusive¬ 
ly  the  text  of  Ambassador  Phillips 
letter  to  President  Roosevelt  urg¬ 
ing  that,  in  view  of  our  military 
position  in  India,  we  >hould  have 
a  voice  in  promoting  a  declaration 
of  Indian  independence  on  a  spe¬ 
cific  date. 

On  August  24,  Pearson  revealed 
exclusively  the  Army’s  detailed 
plan  for  demobilization  after  the 
war.  On  September  6,  the  Army 
made  its  official  announcement  of 
the  plan. 

On  September  13,  Pearson  told 
how  new  ambassadors  would  bo 
appointed  to  Belgium,  Holland, 
Norway,  Yugoslavia  and  other  oc¬ 
cupied  countries  and  named  many 
prospective  envoys.  On  September 
20,  the  public  got  the  official  story 
when  President  Roosevelt  sent  the 
names  of  these  new  ambassadors 
to  the  senate  for  confirmation. 

For  samples  of  THE  WASHING¬ 
TON  MERRY-GO-ROUND,  the 
column  that  brings  you  next  week’s 
and  next  month’s  headlines  today, 
write  to 


FE  ATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 


2*0  EAST  42NO  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 
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New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  AP. 

Burns  Mantle,  dean  of  Amer¬ 
ican  dramatic  critics,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  theatre  in  wartime  on 
his  first  appearance  on  the 
“Burns  Mantle"  program  over 
Station  WNEW,  New  York. 
Drama  editor  emeritus  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  he  is  also 
editor  of  “The  Best  Plays,"  an¬ 
nual  books  containing  the  best 
dramas  of  each  New  York  sea¬ 
son. 

Boris  Todrin,  PM  shopping 
editor,  has  just  produced  his  first 
novel,  “Out  of  These  Roots." 
Henry  Simon,  PM  music  critic, 
has  joined  his  brother  in  the  firm 
of  Simon  and  Shuster,  book  pub¬ 
lishers,  but  will  continue  to 
write  a  weekly  music  column  for 
PM. 

Gordon  J.  Hart,  since  1941 
legislative  correspondent  for 
AP,  first  in  Newark,  then  Tren¬ 
ton.  N.  J.,  and  formerly  editor 
of  the  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Journal 
before  it  merged  with  the  Times, 
recently  became  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Flemington  (N.  J.) 
Hunterdon  County  Democrat. 
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M.  H.  Williams,  managing 
editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  has  been 
named  member  of  a  committee 
to  study  a  United  Nations  project 
to  be  known  as  “Worcester  and 
the  World,"  sponsored  by  Radio 
Station  WTAG,  owned  by  the 
newspapers,  and  by  civic  organi¬ 
zations.  Richard  H.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Gazette  editorial  writer,  is 
giving  a  course  of  lectures,  en¬ 
titled  “Behind  the  Headlines,” 
before  a  group  of  young  people 
of  Central  Congregational 
Church.  Mrs.  Clara  Louise 
Fellows,  who  for  the  last  six 
and  a  half  years  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  the  Cousin  Sally’s  Fam¬ 
ily  Circle  column  in  the  Gazette, 
has  received  a  six  months’  leave 
of  absence  to  join  her  husband, 
an  Army  officer,  whose  duty 
takes  him  to  Ohio.  ’The  column 
in  the  meantime  will  be  carried 
on  by  Mrs.  Viola  R.  Skillin. 

Frank  van  der  Linden,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Hickory 
(N.  C. )  Record,  through  his 
book  “White  House  Mystery 
Quiz"  furnished  materials  for  a 
series  of  21  thrice-weekly  half- 
hour  broadcasts  over  Stations 
WEVD,  WGBB  and  WKNY  on 
political  history.  His  second 
historical  work,  “Dark  Horses,” 
will  be  published  in  October  by 
the  Nayler  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Bill  Hatch,  formerly  acting 
managing  editor  of  the  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  Amer¬ 
ican,  has  joined  the  Arizona  AP 
bureau  as  a  reporter.  Hatch  is 
also  a  former  reporter  on  the 
Cleveland  Press. 

Grey  J.  ’Tipton,  city  editor  of 
the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic, 
has  returned  to  his  desk  follow¬ 
ing  an  illness  of  several  weeks. 

Dr.  Laurence  R.  Campbell  has 
resigned  as  news  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  Pacific 
Coast  edition  to  accept  an  asso¬ 
ciate  professorship  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  at  Temple  University’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  now 
augmenting  its  staff  to  expand  its 
post-war  program.  Co-author  of 
two  textbooks.  Dr.  Campbell  has 
worked  for  Lord  &  Thomas,  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Drug  Progress,  and  the  Rotarian. 
He  has  taught  at  Northwestern 
and  Illinois  universities  and  the 
University  of  California. 

Nirvana  Alecania,  graduate 
of  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
is  now  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  News  assigned  to 
the  city  hall  beat.  Lou  Jaffe, 
veteran  Philadelphia  sports 
writer  and  Daily  News  staff 
member,  has  been  discharged 
from  Naval  Hospital  after  pro¬ 
longed  treatment  for  arthritis. 

Henry  Beck  has  resigned  from 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  to  work  for  Path¬ 
finder  magazine.  Walter  Fox, 
Pennsylvania  state  editor  for  the 
Bulletin,  is  convalescing  from  an 
operation.  Bill  Faust,  pictorial 
editor  of  the  Bulletin,  is  a  pa¬ 
tient  in  Naval  Hospital. 

Sherry  Pancoast,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record’s  news  staff,  has 
a  poem.  “No  Sailboats,  M'am,” 
in  the  current  issue  of  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  Bill  Driscoll, 
the  Record’s  sports  editor,  is  the 


father  of  an  8-pound  daughter. 

Nan  Sloan,  former  member  of 
the  WAC,  just  home  from  Camp 
Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  who  while  at 
Lowry  Field,  Denver,  Colo.,  at¬ 
tended  the  Army’s  school  of 
photography,  has  joined  the  pic¬ 
ture  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  is  in  charge  of  that 
newspaper’s  telephoto  setup. 
Bart  Costanzo,  Inquirer  copy 
boy,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
camera  staff. 

Ralph  Brooks,  former  political 
writer  for  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  city 
editor. 

Rev.  R.  Everett  Carr,  at  one 
time  a  reporter  on  the  South 
Bend  Tribune,  who  has  been  rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Peter’s  Episcopal 
Church,  Chicago,  for  some  time, 
has  accepted  the  rectorship  of 
Emanuel  Episcopal  Church,  La¬ 
grange,  Ill. 

Carroll  Mitchell,  who  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Red  Oak 
( la. )  Express,  has  joined  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  as 
assistant  sports  editor. 

Howard  Vincent  O’Brien,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  columnist,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Air  Medal  awarded 
to  his  son.  Second  Lt.  Donel 
O’Brien,  killed  in  action  Feb.  10, 
at  a  presentation  ceremony  at 
the  O'Brien  home.  Sept.  21. 

Virgil  Cory,  formerly  public¬ 
ity  director  for  ’TWA,  Chicago, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  copy  desk. 

Harold  Hamil,  director  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  School 
of  Journalism  at  Lincoln  and 
head  of  the  school’s  publicity 
department,  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  editorial  position  with 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  Oct.  1. 
Former  managing  editor  of  the 
Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune,  he 
went  to  the  University  three 
years  ago  from  the  New  York 
AP  staff. 

Eugene  Kelly  this  week  re¬ 
signed  as  head  of  the  Department 
of  Publications  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  School  System  and  took 


the  post  of  schools  reporter  for 
the  Cleveland  News.  Kelly  was 
a  staff  member  of  the  News,  the 
Press  and  the  Plain  Dealer  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  career  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  newspaper  field  before  he 
joined  the  school  system  in 
1938. 

J.  Edward  Hadley,  Toledo 
Blade  copy  desk,  is  the  father  of 
a  boy,  David  Jeffrey. 

Jesse  R.  Long,  on  the  Toledo 
Times  copy  desk  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  has  returned  to  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  instructor  in  political 
science  and  journalism  at  Toledo 
University,  but  will  continue 
part-time  work  on  the  Times 
rim. 

Wilbur  Elston  has  been 
shifted  from  the  editorial  page 
staff  to  the  position  of  state  capi- 
tol  correspondent  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune.  Elizabeth 
Marvin,  editorial  page  research¬ 
er,  has  transferred  to  the  Trib¬ 
une  city  news  staff.  Elizabeth 
Burke,  formerly  an  editor  of 
Northwest  Life,  a  regional  maga¬ 
zine,  has  joined  the  women’s  and 
society  department.  C.  W. 
“Cubby"  Campbell,  formerly  of 
the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
News-Tribune  sports  department, 
is  now  on  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  copy  desk. 

Philip  McClosky,  former 
Green  Bay  (Wis. )  Press-Gazette 
reporter,  who  for  the  past  year 
has  been  assistant  news  editor 
of  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  Michigan  State  College, 
East  Lansing,  has  joined  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  at  Minneapolis. 

Richard  S.  Davis,  critic,  col¬ 
umnist  and  special  writer  for  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  now  as¬ 
signed  to  its  New  York  bureau, 
was  received  in  absentia  as  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Mar¬ 
quette  University  chapter  of  Al¬ 
pha  Kappa  Delta,  national  socio¬ 
logical  fraternity  because  of  his 
articles  this  summer  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  on  Milwaukee’s  Negro  hous¬ 
ing  problem. 


(Continued  on  page  42) 
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HOW  to  KEEP  WELL 

by  Dr.  Irving  S.  Cuttb.' 

Since  spring  1934,  Dr.  Cutter’s 
health  column  has  appeared  daily 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  New  York 
Daily  News  and  other  newspapers 
with  a  total  circulation  of  approx¬ 
imately  ten  million!  Sign  Dr.  Cutter! 
Watch  the  reaction  of  your  readers. 
Daily  and  Sunday. 


R.  IRMNG  S.  CUTTER 
Dean  of  Medicine  at 
Northwestern  Unwersity 


for  proofs  and  prices.  WRITE^PHONE— WIRE 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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Candy  Jeepers  What  Peepers  By  Goggin  and  Sahle 


Candy  Up-sweep  on  the  Downbeat  By  Goggin  and  Sahle 


Candy 


End  Ploy 


By  Goggin  and  Sahle 


THE  SPLINTERS  ARE  ALL  OUT, 
BUT  THE  NEXT  TIME  YOU  GET 
EXCITED  DURING  A  GAME, 
DON'T  SLIDE  AROUND  . 

■ — ,  SO  MUCH  ON  , - ^ 

{.THE  BENCH/  ) 


With  these  typiral  releases  (Oct.  2,  Oct.  5  and  Nov.  3)  we’d  like  to  in* 
troduce  to  you  a  pretty  16-year*old  lass  who  is  destined  to  become  the 
sweetheart  of  America's  comic  pages.  She’s  Candace  O’Connor  .  .  . 
“Candy”  to  you  and  her  legion  of  friends.  A  few  of  the  newspapers 
in  which  she  makes  her  debut  next  week  are  the  Chicago  Times, 
Boston  Herald-Traveler,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  MiluMukee  Journal, 
fPashington  Post,  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Newark  News,  Toledo  Blade, 
Cleveland  News,  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch.  She  and  her  High  School  buddies  are  just  like  the  teen¬ 
agers  in  your  own  family,  or  in  the  family  next  door.  They  live 
in  a  world  apart  .  .  .  “out  of  this  world”  they’d  tell  you.  They 
have  their  own  special  way  of  talking  and  dressing,  their  own 
special  likes  and  dislikes,  their  own  particular  brand  of  humor,  ideas 
and  mannerisms.  And  whether  you  approve  or  disapprove,  make  no 
editor  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Saptambar  30.  1944 


mistake  about  it,  they  represent  a  prodigious  market.  Big  stores  in¬ 
stall  special  Teen-Age  departments  to  cater  to  their  tastes.  Big  radio 
sponsors  hire  crooners  at  fabulous  salaries  to  whisper  melodies  in  their 
ears.  And  it’s  these  favorite  sons  and  daughters  of  the  families  now 
reading  your  newspaper  who  are  the  backbone  of  your  newspaper’s 
readership  tomorrow.  That’s  why  we’re  urging  you  to  get  acquainted 
with  “Candy” — the  wholesome,  humorous  cartoon  strip  designed  to 
entertain  the  younger  generation  and  amuse  the  older  generation.  If 
your  territory  is  still  open  wire  today  for  terms  and  more  conclusive 
proof  of  what  “Candy”  will  do  to  improve  your  feature  content  and 
put  you  on  the  inside  track  to  the  heart  of  your  community. 

CHICAGO  TDWES  ^utulicatp 

211  WIST  WACKIR  DRIVt  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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'‘Stop  Press" 
Token  in  Stride 
In  Combat  Area 

Editors  of  Tropical 
Times,  Mimeograph 

Sheet  on  Top  of  News 

By  CpL  Dick  Cose 

Iw  Combat  With  XIV  Army 
Corps  Service  Command.  South¬ 
west  Pacific — When  the  Chicago 
Sun,  a  daily,  first  saw  the  light  of 
day,  owner  Marshall  Field  and 
his  associates  may  have  thought 
they  had  a  headache,  but  they 
never  went  through  the  experi¬ 
ence  1st  Lt.  Lee  Hirsch,  son  of 
Leon  Hirsch,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
newspaperman,  went  through  on 
the  day  be  turned  out  his  first 
daily  newssheet  called  Tropical 
Times  at  this  combat  base. 

The  Tropical  Times  had  a 
“stop  press”  its  first  day.  Lt. 
Hirsch  had  to  get  out  an  extra 
sheet  to  cover  its  first  page. 
When  Rome  fell,  he  ran  a  ban¬ 
ner  head  line  with  five-inch  type 
across  the  front  page.  The 
Tropical  Times  uses  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  machine  belonging  to  the 
island's  Special  Service  unit. 

Twenty-  two  -  year  -  old  Lt. 
Hirsch.  who  did  some  space  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  Trenton  sports  pages 
when  he  was  in  Central  High 
School  and  who  took  up  journal¬ 
ism  in  his  one  year  at  Indiana 
University,  and  his  staff  of  four 
enlisted  men  were  finishing  up 
the  last  page  of  the  issue  of  June 
5  when  word  came  that  Rome 
had  fallen. 

“Stop  Press;”  yelled  Staff  Sgt. 
Manson  of  Natick,  Mass.,  the 
paper's  sports  editor. 

Staff  artist  Cpl.  Richard  Ever¬ 
hart,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  former 
commercial  artist,  grabbed  a 
mimeograph  stencil  and  a  stylus 
drawing  tool  and  cut  a  condensed 
banner  headline  five  inches  high 
reading  YANKS  TAKE  ROME, 
with  reverse  plate  EXTRA’S  in 
the  upper  corners. 

They  typed  up  the  lead  of  the 
first  news  of  the  fall  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  capital  and  in  45  minutes 
had  the  entire  newspaper  “on 
the  streets”  and  trundling  off  in 
a  peep  to  the  men  at  the  front. 

“Seeing  that  peep  take  off 
with  the  news  to  the  front  was 
a  thrill  of  a  lifetime,  even  if  it 
only  was  a  mimeograph  sheet.” 
recalls  Lt.  Hirsch. 

The  staff  had  hardly  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  excitement  of  the 
“Rome  issue”  when  at  6  p.m.  of 
June  6.  word  was  flashed  here 
of  the  invasion.  The  Trenton  of¬ 
ficer  sent  out  an  SOS  to  all  the 
“bars”  and  had  his  staff  come  to 
the  office  tent  and  pitch  in  to  get 
out  the  next  day’s  sheet,  leaving 
the  first  page  blank  until  they 
could  get  sufficient  invasion 
news. 

By  2  a.m.  they  had  put  the  first 
page  “to  bed”  and  run  a  map 
showing  the  location  of  the  in¬ 
vasion.  Troops  all  over  the 
island  area  read  of  the  invasion 
at  the  breakfast  table,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  morning  of  June  7. 
A  rival  sheet  scooped  the  Times 
with  a  one-page  news  flash  extra 
with  map  which  incorrectly 
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showed  the  point  of  the  original 
landing  between  La  Havre  and 
Calais.  “But  we  set  ’em  straight," 
says  Cpl.  Morris  W.  Cecil,  Fresno, 
Cal.,  circulation  manager. 

Since  those  hectic  days  in 
June,  the  Times  has  increased 
its  circulation  to  include  Naval 
and  Seabee  units.  Marines,  and 
British  troops.  Each  Sunday  they 
have  a  supplement  which  carries 
pin-up  girls,  sports  articles  and 
theatrical  news,  and  lately  they 
have  published  a  page  map 
showing  the  progress  of  the  war 
during  the  preceding  week. 

When  Lt.  Hirsch  took  over  the 
publication,  it  was  little  more 
than  a  double-column  typewrit¬ 
ten  affair  with  crudely  drawn 


headlines.  But  now  it  has  a  very 
professional  appearance,  with 
three  headline  type  face  sizes, 
boxes,  and  three  headline  styles. 

The  Tropical  Times  has  gained 
compliments  from  the  Corps 
commanding  general  on  down  to 
and  from  “visiting  firemen.”  in¬ 
cluding  Sgt.  Ralph  Boyce,  Yank 
Down  Under  staff  correspond¬ 
ent,  who  said  the  Times  was  the 
best  mimeographed  sheet  he  had 
seen  in  any  combat  zone  in  two 
years. 

Other  members  of  the  staff 
include  Cpl.  Carl  W.  Koehser, 
former  bank  cashier  at  Bowen, 
Ill.  who  corresponds  to  the  type¬ 
setter,  as  typist  cutting  the  sten¬ 
cils,  and  Cpl.  Joseph  Oppenheim, 


an  accountant  from  Chicago,  UL, 
who  is  the  Times  staff  reporter. 

The  staff  still  chuckles  over 
what  appeared  to  be  their  big¬ 
gest  boner  when  they  “padded" 
the  number  of  Jap  planes  shot 
down  over  Saipan  from  300  to 
500.  But  their  faces  were  saved 
when  a  day  later  the  final  report 
stated  the  true  figure  was  600. 

■ 

FM  Application 

The  Minnesota  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  which  operates  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WTCN  and  is  affiliated  with 
the  Minneapolis  Times  and  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
has  applied  to  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  for  an 
FM  station. 


Electrical  Weapons  by  the  Maker  of  Bell  Telephones 

No.  2  of  a  series:  for  the  Navy 


One  battleship  needs  as  many  telephones 
as  a  city  of  10,000 


When  U.  S.  warships  go  into  action, 
telephone  equipment  transmits  or¬ 
ders  instantly,  clearly. 

For  the  huge  battleship  "Wis¬ 
consin,”  Western  Electric  supplied 
twoseparate  telephone  systems  using 
equipment  designed  by  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories. 

1.  Sound  powered  telephone  system — 
with  2200  instruments  connecting 
all  battle  stations.  These  battle 


phones  operate  on  current  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  speaker's  voice,  so  dam¬ 
age  to  the  ship’s  electrical  power 
supply  cannot  interrupt  communi¬ 
cations. 

2.  Battle  announcing  system — with 
20  transmitter  stations  and  over 
300  loudspeakers  which  broadcast 
orders  in  a  giant  voice. 

All  this  for  just  one  battleship! 

Aircraft  carriers,  cruisers,  destroy- 


ers,  submarines,  merchant  shipi 
too  must  have  telephone  equipmeat 

Today  Western  Electric — peace¬ 
time  maker  of  telephones,  switch¬ 
boards  and  cable  for  the  Bell  Systea 
— is  the  nation's  largest  producer  tf 
electronic  and  communications  equip¬ 
ment  to  aid  our  armed  forces  at  sea, 
on  land  and  in  the  air. 

To  speed  Victory,  buy  War  Bonds 
regularly — and  hold  on  to  iksM/ 


Western  Electric 

IN  PEACE. ..SOURCE  OE  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM. 

IN  WAR. ..ARSENAL  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT. 
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SALUTE 

TO  THE  S.N.P.A. 

ON  THIS  WARTIME 

"Convention-ln-Print" 


The  geo.  H.  MORRILL  company  salutes  the  S.N.P.A.  on  the 
occasion  of  this  wartime  "Convention-In-Print,"  patrioti¬ 
cally  marking  the  omission  of  your  regular  convention  to 
aid  the  war  effort.  Through  your  efforts  and  cooperation 
we  have  been  able  to  continue  as  the  leader  in  the 
supply  of  newspaper  inks,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
change-over  from  32  lb.  to  30  lb.  paper.  Our  Research 
Laboratories  have  met  this  problem  by  formulating  new 
inks  to  help  the  production  of  better  looking  newspapers. 

War  restrictions  have  caused  problems  which  hove  been 
met  as  they  arose  through  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  newsprint  producers  and  manufacturers  of  print¬ 
ing  presses.  This  complete  unity  of  purpose  is  our  long 
established  tradition,  has  stood  the  stress  of  wars  and 
will  always  work  with  you  and  for  your  best  interests. 

Morrill  always  has  been  the  leader  in  newspaper  inks  and 
will  continue  so  after  the  war. 


6E0.  H.  MOBHILL  CO.  DiSrition  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  COilA' 

.^i  -  't  1  ;  .  : 

lOD  SIXTH  .^VENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  . 

FACTORIES;  NORWOOD.  MASS.  ■  CHICAGO.  RL  •  TACONY,  PHIIA4  PA.  •  »AH  FRANCBCa  CMi 

BRANCHES:.  BOSTON  *  NEW  YORK  •  PHaAOEUWA  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  ST.  1.0918 
y  MINNEAPOUS  '  FT.  WORTH  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  >  SEATTLE 
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Group  Places 
Ads  Opposing 
PAG  Activity 

Letters  Also  Sent 
Urging  Others  to 
Advertise  Locally 

What  its  backers  describe  as 
the  “opening  gun  of  a  crusade  to 
flght  the  real  issue  of  this  Pres¬ 
idential  campaign — to  stop  SidH 
ney  Hillman  and  his  Political 
Action  Committee  from  domin¬ 
ating  a  fourth  term  New  Deal 
administration”  appeared  in  the 
form  of  full-page  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  this  week. 

The  advertisements  were 
placed  direct  by  the  Independ 
ent  Voters’  Protest  Committee 
70  East  45th  St.,  New  York 
Channing  Pollock,  the  play 
wright,  was  listed  as  chairman 
and  John  W.  Hanes,  forme 
under-secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  treasurer.  ' 

At  the  office  of  the  group ! 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told  tha 
Mr.  Hanes  put  up  most  of  th 
money  for  the  initial  two  ad 
vertisements.  which  appeared  ii 
the  Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram 
Gazette  and  the  Syracuse  ( N.Y.  . 
Herald-Journal,  at  a  total  cost  o  i 
$1,917.  The  two  cities  wen  j 
chosen  for  test  purposes,  Worces 
ter  as  a  labor  town  and  Syra  • 
cuse  as  a  Republican  stronghold 
Ask  Contributions  ■ 

A  coupon  calls  for  contribu  1 
tions  of  $1  or  more.  Text  states: 

“Help  the  Independent  Vot¬ 
ers’  Protest  Committee  publish 
more  advertisements  like  this  in 
more  newspapers  throughout' 
America.  Each  dollar  you  con¬ 
tribute  carries  your  protest  to 
300  more  newspaper  readers! 
This  is  a  self-supporting,  non¬ 
profit  campaign  to  perpetuate 
the  American  representative 
form  of  government  and  protec  I 
your  personal  rights  and  liber 
ties.  We  believe  the  PAC  is 
trying  to  seize  political  control 
of  America!  Back  your  protest 
with  your  dollars.  Make  yo''r 
contribution  today.  Use  the 
coupon  now!" 

Every  effort  is  being  made,  a 
spokesman  at  headquarters  ex¬ 
plained,  to  keep  the  appeal  on 
the  level  of  the  ordinary  “whbe 
collar”  citizen.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  by  appeals  to  big  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  industrialists  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  raise 
an  advance  fund  of  $126,000 
which  would  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  place  the  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  every  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  26  Republican  states. 

But.  since  such  a  program 
would  have  been  subject  to  at¬ 
tack  by  PAC,  it  was  discarded. 
Instead,  a  form  letter  which  has 
been  prepared  as  one  means  of 
getting  groups  in  other  cities  to 
raise  funds  for  other  newspaper 
advertisements,  attaches  a  proof 
of  the  copy,  and  emphasizes  that 
the  committee  has  “no  ‘backers’l 
except  those  of  you  who  hear 
about  it  and  are  enthusiastic 
enough  to  help  spread  the  warn¬ 
ing  throughout  ffie  country  .  .  . 
to  help  defeat  a  minority  ruled, 
one-man  government.” 
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’The  letter  urges  recipients  to 
form  their  own  protest  com¬ 
mittee  and  “plan  to  run  this 
powerful  advertisement  in  your 
local  newspaper.”  Mats  are 
available  in  full-page  and  12-  by 
15-inch  sizes. 

“All  money  received  from  cou¬ 
pon  in  ad  will  be  spent  in  plac¬ 
ing  follow-up  ads  in  cities  or 
territories  where  most  needed,” 
the  letter  concludes.  “The  ap¬ 
peal  for  funds  will  be  eliminated 
in  all  follow-up  ads  so  that  all 
money  will  be  spent  by  election.” 


Others  listed  as  members  of 
the  committee,  still  in  formation, 
include  Louis  Bromfield,  Rupert 
Hughes.  Kenneth  Roberts,  Booth 
Tarkington,  Mrs.  Dwight  F. 
Davis,  and  the  Hon.  Frederick 
H.  Stinchfield  of  Minnesota. 

■ 

New  AFA  Members 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  has  these  new  mem¬ 
bers:  Chicago  Herald- American, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post,  Vine- 
land  (N.  J. )  Times  Journal,  and 
Newark  (O. )  Advocate. 


P.  L.  Jackson  Honored 

In  recognition  of  his  serviq 
to  the  community  in  sponsorioi 
through  his  newspaper  the 
fourth  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.  study  of 
consumer  buying  habits  in  tht 
Portland  area,  P.  L.  Jayson 
publisher  of  the  Oregon  Jourtm 
was  given  a  testimonial  dinner 
recently  by  the  Portland  ^t»ii 
Trade  Bureau.  The  newspaper 
also  cooperated  with  the  retail¬ 
ers  to  prepare  a  detailed  ques¬ 
tionnaire  that  covered  post-wir 
buying  plans  of  consumers. 


»««E,Sr„ESs,EEUS<,«,V2o'4PE;„ 


Which  of  These  Statements  is  Correct? 


No.  1  and  No.  2  ore  wrong.  No.  3  is  correct.  222,602  people  own  U.  S.  Steel. 
Among  this  army  of  owners  is  a  remarkably  large  number  of  women  shareholders, 
97,106  of  them.  A  good  many  shares  are  held  by  1,246  charitable  and  educational 
institutions,  and  other  large  amounts  of  stock  are  owned  by  insurance  companies 
for  the  benefit  of  policyholders. 

You’ll  find  owners  of  U.  S.  Steel  stock  at  work  in  stores,  in  factories  and  on 
farms,  in  every  one  of  the  forty-eight  states.  They’re  the  typical  Americans 
you  rub  elbows  with  on  a  bus  or  at  the  movies.  Their  stake  in  U.  S.  Steel  is  a 
good  example  of  American  thrift. 
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A  BRILLIANTLY  EDITED, 
VITAL  PUBLICATION 
• .  •  9  OF  THE 

NATION’S  MAJOR  MARKETS! 


Pictorial  Review,  in  its  new  form  and  modern  editorial  technique, 
with  Variety  in  Features  of  Interest  to  the  Entire  Family,  is 
distributed  through  the  Sunday  issues  of: 

New  York  Journal-American  Detroit  Times  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Baltimore  American  Chicago  Herald-American  San  Francisco  Examiner 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  Milwaukee  Sentinel  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Represented  Nationally  by 

Hearst  Advertising  Service 

Herbert  W.  Beyet,  Manager 

New  York  Baltimore  Boston  Chicago 
Detroit  Pittsburgh  Philadelphia  Largo  (Fla.) 

San  FRANCISCO  Los  Angeles  Seattle 

Ask  the  H.A.S  Man  (Hearst  Advertising  Service  Alan)  for  com¬ 
plete  information  regarding  this  GREAT  AilNE  MARKET  BUY 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  represented  individually  by  Paul  Block  &  Associates 


aC  HROUGH  the  pages  of 
PICTORIAL  REVIEW,  ad¬ 
vertisers  can  now  reach 
one-third  of  the  total 
United  States  sales  poten¬ 
tial  effectively  and  thor¬ 
oughly.. .as  a  single  unit... 
at  exceptionally  low  cost! 
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Retail  Linage 
For  August  Up 
In  65  Markets 

Total  retail  display  advertising 
linage  as  recorded  for  the  103 
major  markets  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords,  Inc.  showed  a  percentage 
increase  in  August  as  compared 
with  the  same  month  last  year. 
This  provides  a  decided  contrast 
with  the  picture  for  July  ( E.  &  P., 
Sept.  2,  p.  11)  and  more  nearly 
approaches  the  situation  existing 
in  June  (E.  &  P.,  Aug.  5,  p.  61). 

Sixty-five  of  the  markets 
showed  linage  gains  with  the 
greatest  number  to  be  found  in 
the  lower  population  areas.  The 
average  gain  for  the  65  markets 
is  12.5%  which  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  average  loss, 
11.03%,  sustained  by  the  38  other 
markets. 

Following  is  a  tabulation  for 
the  markets  showing  actual 
August  linage  for  the  103  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  percentage  gain  or 
loss: 

Linagr  % 

New  Vork  .  4.354,943  4.8  L 

Chicago  .  2,267,087  1.2  L 

Philadelphia  .  1,774,007  23.0  L 

Detroit .  1,587,943  14.3  L 

Loa  Angeles .  1,650,613  25.4  L 

Montreal  .  1,291,176  0.3  G 

Oereland  .  1,230,175  20.5  L 

Baltimore  .  1,485,605  20.0  L 

St.  Louis  .  1,328.899  12.0  L 

Boston  .  1,721,614  8.1  L 

Pittsburgh  .  1,362.726  17.2  L 

Washington  .  2.751,657  0.3  0 

Toronto  .  1,076,118  4.1  L 

San  Francisco .  1,359,549  7.7  G 

Milwaukee .  1,320,155  12.6  L 

Buffalo  .  1,067,565  21.1  L 

New  Orieans .  1,712,384  5.9  G 

Minneapolis  .  978,011  2.8  G 

Cincinnati  .  1,312,013  4.8  G 

Newark  .  831,901  5.2  L 

Indianapolis  .  1,674,043  3.8  G 

Houston  .  1,749,852  17.5  G 

Seattle  .  1,144,232  16.2  L 

Rochester  .  1,063,790  6.2  L 

Denver  .  764,555  0.3  L 

Louisville  .  790,442  18.1  L 

Columbus  .  1,270,967  6.3  G 

Portland  .  807,472  11.2  L 

Atlanta .  1,104,480  13.5  L 

Oakland  .  659.670  18.1  L 

Jersey  City  .  132,420  17.6  G 

Dallas  .  1,826,490  1835  G 

Memphis  .  713,360  15.2  L 

St.  Paul .  620,628  20.7  L 

Toledo  .  814,499  2.9  L 

Birmingham  .  1.361,486  t.7  G 

Hempstead  Town ....  396.938  38.4  G 

San  Antonio .  1,489,312  2.2  L 

Providence .  679,221  10.0  L 

Akron  .  627.088  23.3  L 

Omaha  .  408.094  9.1  L 

Dayton  .  1,512.230  11.0  G 

Syracuse  .  984,463  15.1  G 

Oklahoma  City  ....  735.722  11.2  L 

San  Diego .  1,196,400  26.6  G 

Worcester  .  635,707  7.2  G 

Richmond  .  933,114  8.0  G 

Fort  Worth  .  779,699  4.9  G 

Jacksonville .  728,105  4.5  G 

Miami  .  874,394  0.4  G 

Youngstosm .  575.303  9.1  L 

Nashville  .  951,397  7.1  L 

Hartford  .  1,017,189  1.9  G 

New  Haven  .  720,261  17.1  G 

Des  Moines .  423,162  10.6  L 

Flint  .  613.337  5.9  G 

Salt  Lake  City .  1,102,947  6.6  L 

Yoi^ers  .  139,522  13.5  G 

Tulsa  .  807,290  7.3  L 

Scranton  .  756,570  10.2  G 

Albany  .  676.189  32.5  G 

Trenton  .  347,973  12.7  G 

Spokane  .  533,841  1.1  L 

Fort  Wayne  .  878,668  20.2  0 

Camden  .  382.325  5.1  G 

Erie  .  614,446  8.9  G 

Wichita  .  1,024.360  6.0  G 

Gary  .  558.079  12.0  G 

Knoxville  .  663.200  4.4  G 

Reading  .  396.710  7.6  G 

Tacoma  .  713,653  4.5  G 

Sacramento  .  640,080  12.4  G 

Peoria  .  919.568  11.20 

South  Bend  .  512,287  6.3  G 

Duluth  .  573,727  11.0  G 

Evansville  .  912.842  2.1  L 


El  Paso  .  469,610  3.5  L 

S^enectadjr  .  742,395  17,2  G 

Rockford  .  722,322  1.9  G 

Harrisbnrg  . .  595,836  14.2  G 

Sioug  aty  .  314,350  16.9  G 

Bayonne  .  77,264  6.8  G 

Niagara  Falls  .  419,850  20.7  G 

Manchester  .  224,119  14.6  G 

Troy  .  340,428  21.8  G 

Mt  Vernon .  158,317  12.7  G 

Johnstown  .  486,521  12.0  G 

Cedar  Rapids  .  388,864  9.2  G 

Fresno  ............  322.503  30.3  G 

New  Rochelle  .  242,874  25.7  G 

Union  City  .  172,240  19.2  G 

Hoboken  .  117,993  5.3  G 

Muncie  .  551,500  7.3  G 

White  Plains  .  26l,167  8.8  G 

Albuquerciue  .  418,887  15.1  G 

Port  Chester .  154.090  28.4  G 

Glens  FalU  .  215,635  15.6  G 

Peekskill  .  106,961  3.1  L 

Modesto  .  222,424  48.7  G 

Ossining  .  77,090  9.6  G 

Portsmouth  .  157,492  8.2  G 

Mamaroneck  .  67,549  11.4  G 

Tarrytoarn .  84,611  15.7  G 

n 

N.  Y.  Mirror  on  Air 

Beginning  Oct.  2  and  running 
on  contract  for  52  weeks  with 
option  of  renewal,  the  New  York 
Mirror  will  broadcast  10-mlnute 
news  and  feature' prograths  over 
radio  station  WINS,  six  times 
daily,  four  times  Sunday,  fea¬ 
turing  interpolated  quotations 
from  columnists  and  feature 
writers.  The  “air  edition”  will 
be  trademarked  by  the  sound  of 
a  pursuit  plane.  The  program 
was  worked  out  by  Lee  Tracy, 
director  of  promotion  of  the 
Mirror,  who  will  be  supervisor 
and  producer. 

With  The  Colors 

(Continued  from  page  36) 
CAPT.  DUNCAN  C.  CAMP¬ 
BELL,  former  Calgary  ( Alta. ) 
Herald  reporter,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  major  and 
appointed  a  general  staff  officer, 
Rc^al  Military  College.  Can¬ 
adian  War  Staff  Course.  MaJ. 
Campbell  went  on  active  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  autumn  of  1940,  pro¬ 
ceeded  overseas  with  an  artil¬ 
lery  unit  in  1941  and  returned 
to  Canadk  this  year. 

Don  Shka,  Military  Intelli¬ 
gence  Division.  Washington,  has 
been  promoted  from  second  to 
first  lieutenant,  U.S.  Army. 
Shea  was  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Santa  Cruz  (Cal.) 
News  and  later  the  Santa  Cruz 
Sentinel-News. 

Marine  Lt.  Maurice  W.  Sav¬ 
age,  former  drama  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and 
Tribune-Sun  and  the  first  staff 
member  of  those  newspapers  to 
suffer  wounds  in  action,  has 
been  awarded  the  Silver  Star 
and  Purple  Heart  medals.  He 
received  the  Silver  Star  for 
gallantry  in  action  at  Saipan, 
where  he  was  wounded. 

Maj.  Hierome  L.  Opie,  USMC. 
now  serving  in  the  First  Di¬ 
vision  in  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
and  Miss  Nellie  Reynolds  Chris¬ 
tian  recently  became  engaged. 
Maj.  Opie  is  a  son  of  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Opie,  president  of  the  Leader 
Publishing  Co..  Staunton,  Va., 
and  the  late  Brig.  Gen.  Opie, 
founder  of  the  Leader  Papers. 

Sgt.  Bem  Price,  former  in¬ 
dustrial  reporter  for  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age- 
Herald,  and  later  member  of 
the  AP  staff  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  has 
been  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine 


Corps  Reserve.  Now  stationed 
in  Washington,  Lt.  Price  was 
one  of  the  fir^  combat  corre¬ 
spondents  sent  to  foreign  duty 
after  the  corps  decided  to  at¬ 
tach  them  to  combat  units.  He 
landed  at  Gudalacanal  shortly 
after  the  island  was  first  at¬ 
tacked  and  was  there  when  the 
Japanese  were  cleared  out. 

First  Lt.  Joseph  P.  Cronin, 
formerly  of  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  has  been  report¬ 
ed  missing  in  action  in  France. 
Cronin  earlier  had  served  in 
Italy  and  was  wounded  at  Cas- 
sino  and  near  Rome. 

Second  Lt.  Frederick  C.  Baker, 
23,  son  of  Harry  B.  Baker,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  Syndicate  manager, 
and  Mrs.  Baker,  has  been  re¬ 
ported  missing  in  action  in 
France. 

Phillippe  G.  Jacques,  former 
staff  reporter  on  the  \Vorccstcr 
( Mass. )  Gazette,  now  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Intelligence  Corps, 
has  been  assigned  to  a  French 
Army  corps  in  Prance  as  liaison 
officer  between  the  French  and 
their  English-speaking  allies. 

John  E.  Eddy,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  Gazette,  who  has  been 
executive  officer  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  Charleston,  S.  C., 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-commander  in  the 
Naval  Reserve.  Before  going 
into  active  service  in  1942  he 
was  president  of  the  Schenectady 
Advertising  Club. 

David  E.  Greelis,  former 
president  of  the  Schenectady 
Typographical  Union,  and  of  the 
Empire  State  Conference  of 
Typographical  Unions,  has  been 
inducted  into  the  U.S.  Army. 
He  was  at  one  time  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the 
Schenectady  Gazette  and  later 
was  employed  in  the  composing 
room. 

S/ScT.  Roger  L.  Moore,  for¬ 
mer  Albany,  N.  Y.  news  photog¬ 
rapher,  who  fought  at  Guadal¬ 
canal,  Bougainville,  and  other 
battlegrounds  of  the  Pacific,  has 
the  •  Battle  Star  and  Asiatic 
Ritibon  for  service  with  the 
13th  Air  Corps  combat  photog¬ 
raphy  unit,  for  which  he  made 
combat  and  feature  pictures. 

Yeoman  2/C  Betty  Bennett, 
WAVE.  New  York  U.P.  reporter 
and  rewriter  before  enlisting 
29  months  ago,  now  supervisor 
of  the  communications  depart¬ 
ment,  Navy  fleet  post  office,  was 
interviewed  by  Parks  Johnson 
and  Warren  Hull  on  the  CBS 
“Vox  Pop”  program.  Sept.  25, 
to  urge  early  mailing  of  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  overseas. 

Lt.  John  F.  Kieran,  Jr.,  son 
of  the  New  York  Sun  columnist, 
was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
for  meritorious  achievement 
Sept.  22  at  Governors  Island. 

E.  Dee  Ingold,  former  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Madison,  Wis. 
newspaperman  and  now  chief 
administrative  officer  at  the 
Wisconsin  State  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  headquarters  in  Madison,  has 
been  promoted  from  major  to 
lieutenant  colonel,  the  War  De¬ 
partment  has  announced.  Col. 
Ingold  has  been  with  the  se¬ 
lective  service  headquarters 
since  the  activation  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  National  Guard  in  1940. 


Lt.  Gordon  Randolph,  fonatr 
Milwaukee  Journal  report«^ 
copyreader,  now  with  the  Army 
service  forces  in  Camp  (Jarson, 
Colo.,  recently  assists  in  t 
broadcast  over  the  “Army  Hour" 
demonstrating  the  evacuation  of 
wounded  soldiers  in  mountain¬ 
ous  terrain. 

Photographer  2/C  Warrdi 
Winterbottom,  who  had  been 
attached  12  years  to  the  AP 
bureau  in  Philadelphia  when  h« 
joined  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in 
1943,  has  been  all  through  the 
Saipan  campaign  and  has  taken 
pictures  of  all  major  engage¬ 
ments  in  the  drive  toward  ^ 
Philippines  during  the  last  year. 

Capt.  Hugh  B.  Sutherlanj, 
of  U.S.  tank  destroyers,  fo^ne^ 
ly  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  is  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  Orientation  Bulletin,  a 
weekly  mimeographed  review  of 
national  and  international 
events,  published  at  his  camp. 
Lt.  Joseph  Cunningham 
USNR,  former  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  sports  writer  after  19 
months’  service  overseas,  hai 
been  promoted  from  junior  to 
senior  grade  and  granted  a  fur 
lough  home  from  the  Soutii- 
west  Pacific.  Lt.  Arthur  G. 
Newmyer,  Jr.,  has  been  com¬ 
mended  by  Admiral  Harold 
G.  Stark,  commander  of  the 
Naval  forces  in  the  European 
theater  for  “initiative  and  out¬ 
standing  service”  prior  to  and 
during  the  invasion  of  France. 
Formerly  with  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  Lieutenant  Newmy« 
entered  Naval  service  as  an 
ensign  in  1941. 

First  Lt.  Robert  L.  Moonxt, 
former  newspaper  photographer 
with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
participated  in  the  daring  rescue 
of  more  than  1,000  Allied  sol¬ 
diers,  including  wounded  air¬ 
men,  from  Bucharest,  Rumania, 
to  Italy.  He  was  on  the  lead 
plane  as  a  member  of  a  combat 
unit  of  the  15th  AAF.  MAsm 
Technical  Sergeant  Frank  J. 
McDevitt,  a  reporter  on  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  from  1931 
until  he  became  a  Marine  Corps 
combat  correspondent  in  1942,  is 
the  first  Marine  to  win  a  decora¬ 
tion  from  the  Army.  He  has 
been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  from  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Army  Air  Forcei 
in  the  South  Pacific  area,  for 
administering  first  aid  to  the 
wounded  and  carrying  message! 
under  heavy  enemy  fire  on  New 
Georgia  Island.  -  ' 

Wedding  Bells 

PAULINE  WILLIAMS,  acting 

amusement  editor  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  married 
Leo  Doyle,  a  first  mate  in  the 
Merchant  Marine,  at  St.  Ber 
nard’s  Church,  New  York,  Sept 
22. 

Ann  McCambridge,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Bergen  Record,  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  and  Bisbee  (Ariz.)  Re¬ 
view,  was  married  Sept.  23  in  St 
Louis  to  John  S.  Hoffman  of 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  William  J.  McCam¬ 
bridge,  general  manager  of  Press 
Association  in  New  York. 
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BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


The  army  moves  at  dawn 


It  was  cool  in  the  held  last  night.  .  . . 
The  army  gets  up  reluctantly,  at  the 
command  of  a  twelve-year-old  sergeant. 
Steam  rises  from  each  warm  patch  of 
earth.  Slowly  the  column  forms  and 
trudges  toward  the  barn. 

It’s  not  a  very  big  army,  but  it’s 
important  to  America’s  military 
strength.  For  milk  is  this  country’s 
most  valuable  crop.  Milk  is  nature’s 
most  nearly  perfect  food.  And  milk 
products  make  up  about  25%  of  the 
average  American’s  food. 

Well-fed  civilians  work  better.  Well- 
fed  soldiers  fight  better.  And  the  na¬ 
tion's  dairy  farm  families  —  toiling 
long  and  hard  to  lick  the  shortages  of 


manpower  and  machinery  —  ore  mak¬ 
ing  a  major  contribution  to  victory. 

As  our  forces  overseas  increase, 
huge  supplies  of  all  foods  must  follow. 
As  the  starving  peoples  of  ravaged 
lands  are  freed,  they’ll  need  food  from 
us  until  they  can  grow  their  own  again. 
Every  American  can  save  lives  by 
saving  food. 

National  Dairy  is  proud  to  have  a 
part  in  this  big  job.  We  delivered 
$96,000,000  worth  of  milk  products 
for  direct-war  purposes  last  year.  And 
our  research  laboratories  helped  de¬ 
velop  new  products  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  that  will  be  as  beneficial  in  peace 
as  they  are  valuable  in  war. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  os 
human  food  ...  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  ...  05  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 


NATIONAL  DAIRT 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

AND  AFFtUATEO  COMPANIES 
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CIRCULATION 

Don't  Sell  Your 
Circulation 
Short — Jae 

ICMA  Head  Urges  Papers 
To  Prepare  for  Post- 
War  Customers 

By  G«org«  A.  Brandenburg 

Warning  newspapers  not  to 
sell  their  circulation  too  short 
now,  if  they  want  readership 
assurance  after 
V-day,  James  F. 
Jae,  St.  Louis 
Globe  -  Demo¬ 
crat.  president 
of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers 
Association,  told 
members  of  the 
New  York  State 
Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  be 
prepared  for 
competitive  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  post-war  period. 

“When  the  final  press  run  an¬ 
nouncing  VICTORY  is  finished 
and  the  last  copy  of  that  great 
extra  is  sold,"  said  Mr.  Jae,  “a 
change  of  thinking  on  the  part 
of  John  Q.  Customer  will  begin. 
It’s  going  to  be:  ‘Where  do  I 
go  from  here?’  on  his  part;  ‘How 
does  this,  or  that,  new  move 
(on  anyone’s  part)  affect  me?’ 

Must  Prepare  lor  Tomorrow 

“Your  newspaper,  then,  is  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  be  in  tune  with 
his  thinking  to  keep  him  read¬ 
ing,  not  war  news,  not  casualty 
lists,  not  plane  and  ship  produc¬ 
tion,  not  rationing,  but — about 
your  town,  your  community, 
your  leadership  in  civic  things, 
and.  most  important,  his  part  in 
them. 

“You  are  publishing  news¬ 
papers  now  for  a  majority  of 
readers  who  are  going  to  be  the 
’has-beens’  of  tomorrow — and  to¬ 
morrow  starts  the  morning  after 
V-day.  True,  you  will  have  the 
kids  from  six  to  16  or  17  that 
you  hope  like  what  you  have 
been  giving  them  for  the  past 
three  years,  but  the  big  ma¬ 
jority  will  be  the  ‘old  folks’ 
and  you  and  I  and  the  others 
who  have  been  at  home  while 
our  sons  and  daughters  have 
been  all  over  the  globe. 

“You  can  count  on  these  old- 
timers  to  stay  with  you,  of 
course;  but  they  are  going  to 
want  better  service  and  you  will 
give  them  that.  But  the  girls 
and  boys  now  in  the  armed 
forces  who  come  back  and  start 
the  new  homes,  to  become  your 
new  customers — new  readers — of 
tomorrow,  are  going  to  spell  the 
future  circulation  success  of 
your  newspaper. 

“Don’t  sell  circulation  too 
short  now,  if  you  want  future 
readership  assurance,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Perhaps  you  have  lim¬ 
ited  your  press  runs  too  much 
up  to  now  and  it  may  be  policy 
to  let  out  a  little  this  fall.  Give 
all  the  readers  you  can  all  the 
news  you  can.” 

When  Order  L-240  passes  into 
the  great  beyond,  Mr.  Jae  sug- 
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gested  that  circulation  managers 
may  peer  out  into  space  and 
envision  broad  fertile  valleys 
literally  yawning  for  newspapers 
— families  farther  removed  from 
retail  trading  influences  and 
the  offices  of  circulation. 

“It  may  look  like  ‘good  pick¬ 
ing,'  but  probably  will  not  be 
gooid  business,”  he  warned,  “for 
you  and  your  circulation  man¬ 
ager  to  rush  in  and  get  these 
customers  just  because  your 
competition  might  ‘beat  you  to 
it.’  Increasing  circulation  vol¬ 
ume  just  because  you  want  to 
run  up  total  figures  can.  and 
generally  does,  bring  about  two 
undesirable  conditions: 

“(1)  Mass  circulation  without 
regard  to  its  value  to  your  ad¬ 
vertisers;  (2)  the  tendency  to 
accept  subscriptions  and  whole¬ 
sale  orders  at  rates  that  do  not 
yield  publishing  profits.  War¬ 
time  circulation  departments 
have  undoubtedly  sounded  the 
death  knell  to  ‘bargain  rate  days’ 
and  ‘special  offers.' 

Readers  Will  Pay  More 

“Out  of  this  wartime  period 
has  come  the  established  certain¬ 
ty  that  reader-customers  are 
willing  to  pay  an  adequate  price 
for  their  newspaper.  You  and 
other  publishers  have  also  found 
that  many  formerly  accepted 
practices  which,  in  the  past, 
were  deemed  necessary  evils,  in 
connection  with  distribution  and 
sales,  are  now  as  obsolete  as  a 
horse  and  buggy  will  be  when 
helicopters  become  the  accepted 
thing.” 

Mr.  Jae  discussed  the  retail 
price  situation,  pointing  out  that 
weekly  home  -  delivered  prices 
for  six-day  papers  certainly  need 
not  be  r^uced  below  20  or  25 
cents;  that  those  who  have  gone 
to  30  cents— ^ve  cents  a  day — 
are  probably  more  nearly  right 
and  more  in  keeping  with  post¬ 
war  trends.  He  suggested  that 
wholesale  rates,  both  to  news¬ 
paper  boys  and  to  dealers,  may 
in  some  instances  be  too  high. 
He  told  publishers  not  to  hesi¬ 
tate  to  raise  mail  subscription 
prices. 

A  good  denominator,  he  said, 
as  to  what  a  paper's  mail  rate 
should  be  is  as  follows:  On 
rural  routes,  roughly  75%  of 
suburban  and  country  home- 
delivered  price;  outside  a  paper’s 
natural  circulation  area  and  in 
other  states,  no  less  than  the  full 
country  home-delivery  price. 
He  suggested  that  postage  be 
added  to  mail  subscriptions  go¬ 
ing  to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Jae  also  warned  news¬ 
papers  to  take  good  care  of  their 
delivery  equipment,  preparing 
particularly  for  the  coming  win¬ 
ter  season.  “We  are  told  to 
expect  nothing  better  than  ‘42 
models  in  replacement  delivery 
equipment  for  the  first  year  after 
V-day,”  he  stated. 


Vocational  Guidance:  Harold  Shu- 
gard,  St.  I’aul  Nurtbwctterii  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Invitations:  Jere  Healy,  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Herald  News. 

Auditing:  Anton  F.  Peterson,  Port- 
land  Orcyon  Journal. 

Necrologv:  Charles  Payne,  Indianap¬ 
olis  Star. 

National  &  State  Regulations: 
Jack  Estes,  Dallas  News. 

Uy-Laws  &  Resolutions:  A.  E.  Whit¬ 
ing,  Montreal  Daily  Herald;  Russell 
Stokley,  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Telegram. 

Local  Entertainment:  Charles  Wil¬ 
son,  Columbus  Dispatch;  J.  11.  Galloway, 
Columbus  Siate-Jourttal. 

Membership:  Joseph  B.  Lee,  Jack- 
sonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union. 

Post  Office  &  Express:  E.  P. 
Schwartz,  Des  Moines  Register-Tribune. 

Transportation:  Lefty  Simmons, 
Clcfetand  Press. 

Promotion  :  John  Stafford,  Rockford 
(III.)  Morning  Star-Register. 

Safe  Driving:  J.  A.  Walsh,  Quebec 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Newspaper  Bov:  Paul  G.  Lawson, 
Clarksburg  (W.  V’a.)  Exponent-Tele¬ 

gram. 


Who's  Who  in  ICMA— No.  3 
JABE  CASADAY,  Son  Francisco 
Examiner,  newly-elected  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Circula- 


Casaday 


Central  States  Program 

PROGRAM  plans  for  Central 
States  circulators,  meeting  in 
Chicago  at  the  M^inah  Club, 
Oct.  8-10,  were  announced  this 
week  by  George  Cowden,  Jack- 
son  ( Mich. )  Citizen-Patriot,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  program. 
Guest  speakers  at  the  Monday 
and  Tuesday  luncheons  will  be 
Ernest  Von  Hartz,  Chicago  Sun 
cable  editor,  and  Clem  Lane, 
Chicago  Daily  News  city  editor. 
ICMA  directors  will  meet  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  the  time  of  the  Central 
States  conference  for  their  dis- 


Mr.  Von  Hartz  will  speak  on 
Monday  on  “The  Road  to  Peace.” 
Mr.  (Oxie  O’Rourke)  Lane  will 
do  an  “Oxie”  on  what  circulation 
managers  may  expect  after  the 
war  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
city  editor.  His  subject  is: 
“Maybe  the  Public  Is  Punch 
Drunk.” 


t  i  o  n  Managers 
Association,  is  a 
seasoned  circu¬ 
lation  executive 
with  an  Irish 
sense  of  humor 
that  has  made 
him  exception¬ 
ally  popular 
among  ICMA 

members. 

He  started  as 
a  carrier  boy  for 
the  Denver  Post, 
later  working  in 
the  circulation  department  and 
eventually  becoming  foreman  of 
the  mail  room,  finally  doing 
sports  promotion  for  the  Post. 
He  later  joined  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  doing 
sports  and  circulation  promo¬ 
tion.  He  eventually  became 
country  circulator,  later  city  cir¬ 
culation  chief  and  finally  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper  in  Denver. 

Mr.  Casaday  joined  the  Hearst 
organization  as  home  delivery 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  in  1931,  but  a  year  later 
went  to  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Times  as  assistant  circulation 
manager.  In  1933,  he  was  re¬ 
called  by  the  Hearst  organization 
to  become  circulation  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Jabe  says  he  has  two  hobbies 
— one  his  daughter,  Patricia 
Ann,  10  years  old.  who  has  at¬ 
tended  eight  ICMA  conventions, 
and  the  other  “just  newspaper 
circulation  and  all  it  stands  for, 
its  trends,  its  headaches,  its  op¬ 
portunities  and  conditions.” 


South  at  Waukegan 

COL.  RAY  SOUTH,  formerly 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  of 
the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
F.  Ward  Just,  business  manager. 
He  has  taken  over  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  following  the 
inauguration  of  a  newly-devised 
paid-in-advance  office  collection 
system.  The  News-Sun  formerly 
sold  its  papers  wholesale  to  an 
independent  contractor  who 
handled  complete  daily  issues 
of  the  News  -  Sun  for  the 
paper. 


S.  R.  White  Named 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  president 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  and  Indianapolis  Broad¬ 
casting,  Inc.,  has  announced  the 
organization  of  a  sales  promotion 
and  merchandising  department 
for  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
radio  station  WIRE.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Pulliam  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Samuel  R.  White  as  manager  of 
the  new  department.  Until  his 
recent  resignation,  to  accept  this 
new  position.  Mr.  White  was 
Director  of  Sales  Promotion  for 
WLW,  Cincinnati.  He  has  also 
handled  merchandising  activi¬ 
ties  for  newspapers  and  stores. 


Names  ICMA  Committees 
PRESIDENT  JAE  has  announced 
the  following  committee  ap¬ 
pointments  to  carry  on  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  dur¬ 
ing  the  ensuing  year; 

Publicity:  Howard  S.  Mark,  Toronto 
Globe. 

Biilletin:  Walter  G.  Andrews,  Ft. 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel. 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations:  E. 
Roy  Hatton,  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Carrier  Notes 

THE  INTER-CITY  series  be¬ 
tween  Detroit  Times,  Chicago 
Herald-American  and  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  carrier  boy  softball 
champions  began  this  week  in 
Detroit.  Eventual  winner  of 
the  series  will  be  awarded  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  mid- 
western  states  softball  award. 
.  .  .  The  Racine  (Wis. )  Journal- 
Times  has  promoted  three 
“privates”  in  the  ranks  of  230 
carriers  to  “generals”  for  their 
efforts  in  selling  War  Savings 
Stamps.  Since  Feb.  21,  1942, 
when  the  selling  began,  Journal- 
Times  carriers  have  sold  more 
than  2.962,979  ten-cent  stamps 
and  have  had  a  weekly 
sales  average  of  22,263  war 
stamps. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  fhe  oceans 
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will  agnin  be  offered  to  our 
American  cuslomeri 
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NO  VITAMIN  T  LOST  FROM 
CARROTS  CANNED  IN  1825 


Museum  in  England  where  this  old  Royal  Navy  ration  has  been  exhibited. 


A  CAN,  weighing  two  pounds,  labeled  “Car- 
.  rots  and  Gravy”  in  18th-century  style 
handwriting,  was  delivered  to  a  group  of 
British  scientists  at  University  College, 
London,  in  April,  1938. 

The  113-year-old  can  of  vegetables  came 
from  the  National  Maritime  Museum,  Green¬ 
wich,  England,  where  it  had  been  part  of 
an  exhibit  showing  early  rations  of  the 
British  Royal  Navy. 

The  scientists  opened  the  carrots  and 
found  them  practically  as  fresh  in  taste  and 
color  as  newly  cooked  carrots  with  which 
they  were  compared. 

But  even  more  surprising — they  deter¬ 
mined  by  laboratory  tests  that  the  vitamin 
“A”  content  was  practically  the  same  as  in 
carrots  fresh  out  of  the  ground. 

Fact  vs.  Fiction 

This  proved  survival  of  vitamin  “A”  brings 
into  focus  an  important  aspect  of  canned 
foods:  Canned  foods  retain  their  natural 
vitamins  to  a  very  high  degree. 

And  yet,  the  editor  of  your  own  food  page 
can  probably  produce  letters  from  readers 
which  ask,  “Don’t  caimed  foods  lose  many 
of  their  vitamins?” 

This  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  miscon¬ 
ceptions  about  canned  foods. 


The  113-year-old  ones  just  as  potent. 


Another  is  that  preservatives  are  added  to 
canned  foods.  As  you  know,  food  in  cans 
keeps  because  the  spoilage  organisms  are 
destroyed  by  heat. 

Still  Other  Fallacies 

There  are  so  many  people,  who  think  it  isn’t 
safe  to  leave  food  in  the  open  can,  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  published  a 
bulletin  on  this  subject.  As  the  Department 
says,  “Keep  it  cool  and  keep  it  covered”  is 
all  that’s  necessary. 

To  these  fallacies  add  others;  such  as,  food 
in  dented,  rusty  cans  is  unwholesome.  As 
you  realize,  the  can  may  appear  unattractive 
but  the  food  is  good  as  long  as  the  seal  isn’t 
broken  or  rust  hasn’t  eaten  through  the 
metal. 

It  is  to  your  interest  to  have  your  com¬ 
munity  correctly  oriented  on  canned  foods. 
It  is  also  to  the  interest  of  local  retail  food 


outlets.  For  food  rationing  has  sharpened 
people’s  concern  about  food. 

And  it  is  also  to  our  interest,  as  we  are  the 
single  largest  maker  of  containers  for  food 
and  other  products  in  the  U.  S.  That  is  why 
we  suggest  you  send  for  “The  Canned  Foods 
Handbook,”  an  easy-to-read  pamphlet  giv¬ 
ing  the  facts  about  canned  foods.  The  booklet 
might  be  very  helpful  to  your  advertising 
department  in  co-operating  with  retail  food 
advertisers. 


AMERICAN  CAN 
COMPANY 


230  Park  Av«nii«,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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PHOTOCaiAPHY 

Are  Photogs 
Newspapermen, 
Like  Reporters? 

A  Question  of 
Terminology  Is  Posed 
By  INF's  Sileo 

By  Jack  Pries 

A  moot  question  has  been 
raised  by  our  friend  Caveo  Sileo, 
picture  assignment  editor  of 
International  News  Photos.  He 
inquires  whether  there  should 
be  any  marked  distinction  be¬ 
tween  reporters  and  news  pho¬ 
tographers  as  newspapermen, 
though  one  employs  a  type¬ 
writer  while  the  other  a  camera. 

He  does  not  question  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  reporters  but  he  wants  to 
know  why,  when  an  event  is 
described,  the  story  states  that 
it  was  covered  by  so  many 
“newspaper  men”  and  so  many 
“photographers.”  Caveo  is  of 
the  opinion  that  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  are  newspaper  men 
and  that  there  should  be  no 
special  distinction  except  in 
designation. 

This  question  has  often  been 
the  basis  of  many  discussions 
among  news  cameramen.  They 
are  not  resentful  of  being  segre¬ 
gated  as  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  but  object  when  not 
classified  as  newspaper  men. 
They  hold  that  there  are  no 
longer  any  barriers  between  re¬ 
porters  and  themselves  but  there 
must  be  closer  relationship 
through  the  recognition  granted 
by  including  them  as  newspaper 
men  when  reporting  an  event. 

Cooperation 

EIGHT  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers  respond^  to  the  invi¬ 
tation  to  take  pictures  of  the 
new  tunnel  connecting  Brooklyn 
and  Manhattan.  The  camera¬ 
men  were  taken  down  in  the 
tube  and  given  permission  to 
take  such  photos  as  they  de¬ 
sired.  It  would  have  been  most 
difficult  for  any  single  photogra¬ 
pher  to  make  a  picture  showing 
the  depth  of  the  finished  proj¬ 
ect  unless  he  had  sufficient 
equipment  including  hundreds 
of  feet  of  electric  cable  and 
many  lights  and  reflectors. 

Jack  Frank,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  made  a  study  of  the 
situation  which  resulted  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem  without  incur¬ 
ring  extra  equipment  or  causing 
delay. 

It  was  agreed  that  one  camera 
be  set  upon  a  tripod  with  one 
man  doing  the  shooting.  The 
other  photographers  stationed 
themselves  along  the  sides  of 
the  tunnel  each  with  a  flash¬ 
bulb  and  reflector.  At  a  given 
signal  the  operating  photogra¬ 
pher  opened  his  shutter  and  then 
the  photographers  set  off  their 
flashes.  The  published  photos 
showed  great  depth  and  perspec¬ 
tive. 

Eight  exposures  were  made 
from  the  one  position  and  64 
bulbs  were  used.  The  time  ele¬ 
ment  was  the  reason  for  making 
eight  separate  exposures  instead 


of  one.  Had  only  one  picture 
been  taken  it  would  have  re¬ 
quired  all  the  men  to  go  to  one 
darkroom  where  the  negative 
would  be  developed  and  eight 
prints  made. 

Since  each  man  had  his  own 
negative  they  could  return  to 
their  own  darkrooms  and  do 
their  own  developing  and  print¬ 
ing.  The  result  of  cooperation 
between  the  photographers  pro¬ 
duced  an  unusual  picture. 

New  X-Ray  Camera 

FAIRCHILD  has  designed  and 

is  now  producing  a  new  photo- 
fluorographic  camera  for  in¬ 
stallation  in  X-ray  equipment  of 
several  manufacturers,  who  had 
expressed  their  desire  for  a 
better  instrument  to  provide  re- 
ord  negatives  of  images  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  fluoroscopic  screen. 
It  is  expected  that  the  camera 
will  be  marketed  on  a  world¬ 
wide  basis. 

Important  features  of  this 
fully-automatic  camera  are  that 
it  takes  images  inches  wide 
by  2V^  or  3  inches,  dependent 
upon  the  type  of  equipment  in 
which  it  is  installed,  on  70-mm. 
roll  film;  it  has  an  exceptionally 
fast  lens,  f/1.5,  especially  built 
for  Fair^ild  by  ^e  Bausch  & 
Lomb  and  Eastman  optical 
works;  there  Is  a  removable  film 
magazine;  a  pressure  plate  of 
the  type  used  in  some  of  the 
Fairchild  aerial  cameras,  holds 
the  film  flat  in  the  focal  plane 
during  exposure;  and,  a  film  feed 
signal  informs  the  user  the  cam¬ 
era  is  in  operation,  and  provides 
for  stopping  the  camera  In  case 
the  film  is  not  moving.  There 
is  no  shutter;  the  exposure  is 
made  for  the  length  of  time  the 
X-ray  is  turned  on. 

Although  this  camera  is  not 
designed  for  other  than  X-ray 
work,  it  has  possibilities  for 
development  for  other  fields  in¬ 
cluding  news  photography.  The 
principle  provides  a  basis  for 
the  adaptation  of  features  re¬ 
quired  for  newspaper  work. 
The  size  of  the  exposure  meets 
with  popular  demand  and  the 
production  of  a  shutter  which 
will  have  the  necessary  requi¬ 
sites  for  press  photography 
should  not  be  too  difficult  to  de¬ 
velop.  Another  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Fairchild  Camera  is 
that  of  the  American-made  F1.5 
lens,  manufactured  by  Eastman 
and  Bausch  &  Lomb. 

Ferrotype  Help 

FRANK  MERTA  of  Acme  in¬ 
formed  us  that  his  troubles  of 
drying  prints  during  the  hot 
weather  were  eliminated 
through  the  use  of  a  new  solu¬ 
tion  which  is  becoming  popular 
although  little  known.  The  solu¬ 
tion  is  named  “Langrenol”  and 
is  applied  to  cold  ferrotypes  with 
a  pad  of  soft  cloth  or  absorbent 
cotton.  The  chemical  is  pre¬ 
scribed  for  use  on  all  types 
of  ferrotype  plates, 

Montrose  in  Shape 

SHERMAN  MONTROSE.  Acme’s 

war  photographer  and  presid¬ 
ing  chief  of  the  War  Still  Pic¬ 
ture  Pool  in  the  Italian  theatre, 
has  fully  recovered  from  injuries 
sustain^  when  his  jeep  over¬ 
turned  during  the  invasion  of 
South  France. 


-  -1 _  be  solved  through  international 

IrrGSS  rtGGaOm  negotiation.  " 

,  While  Australian  Prime  Min- 

ister  John  Curtin  declined  Sept 
nebOiUUOIl  26  to  comment  on  the  resolu- 

|f  _ 1 _ • _  Hofi.  the  head  of  the  Australian 

/\CCiair*i  /\J3rOaa  Newspaper  Proprietors  Assn., 

R.  A.  Henderson,  declared:  “A 
When  Congress  adopted  free  press  and  a  free  flow  of 
unanimously  an  international  news  are  indispensable  to  a 
free  press  resolution  Sept.  21  democratic  form  of  government 
urging  worldwide  interchange  The  press  of  Australia  is  un- 
of  news  without  restriction  or  equivocally  opposed  to  anythin! 
discrimination  ( E.  &  P.,  Sept,  which  limits  that  free  flow  of 
23,  p.  12)  it  set  up  echoes  of  news.  One  of  the  most  banefd 
approval  which  have  been  effects  of  totalitarianism  is  sup¬ 
sounding  this  week  from  all  pression  of  news  and  regimenta- 
over  the  world.  Among  the  tion  of  the  press.” 
sources  of  approval  so  far,  ac-  “The  spirit  of  the  free  press 
cording  to  the  Associated  Press,  resolution  is  in  harmony  with 
are  London,  Parjs,  Chungking,  the  Swedish  Constitutional  Law 
Melbourne,  Canada,  Stockholm  on  Freedom  of  the  Press," 
and  Buenos  Aires.  Swedish  officials  said  in  expresr 

In  London,  endorsements  came 

from  the  News  Chronicle;  Lord  The  Canadian  government  is 
Rothermere,  proprietor  of  the  understood  to  be  m  complete 
Daily  Mail  and  chairman  of  the  sympathy  with  the  resolution 
British  Newspaper  Proprietors’  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Association  for  10  years,  and  Canadian  Press.  Canada  s  nt- 
Christopher  J.  Chancellor,  gen-  tionwide  daily  newspaper  co- 
eral  manager  of  Reuters.  operative,  urged  fr^  ex^ange 

Lord  Rothermere  said,  "This  “  contribution  to 

is  a  subject  in  which  we  all  are  peace.  ^ 

tremendously  interested.  Brit-  ^1  a  kt 
ish  newspapers  as  well  as  Amer-  ViCllVeStOll  IwOWS 

lean  would  like  to  see  world  SuDPOrtS  GoV.  DewoV 
news  flow  into  every  country 

untwisted  and  unhampered.  Be-  ®  m  o  c  r  a  t  ic 

yond  that,  a  better  understand-  ^roughout  ite  108  years,  the 
ing  would  be  promot^  by  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  “r 

action  unanimously  endorsed  by  nounc^  Sept.  27  that  it  would 
the  Senate  and  the  House  in  suppwt  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dew^, 
Washington.”  Republican  candidate  for  the 

The  News  Chronicle  declared:  Pr^idency. 

"It  reflects  not  only  the  mind  The  News,  oldest  newspaper 
of  the  American  people  but  re-  in  Texas,  declared  in  an  edl- 
flects  no  less  clearly  the  fun-  torial  that  since  anti-Roosevelt 
damental  need  of  the  common  electors  had  been  ruled  off  the 
people  of  Europe  who.  after  five  ballot  in  that  state  by  the  Texu 
years  of  war,  long  to  free  them-  Supreme  Court,  there  was  no 
selves  from  censorship,  snares  choice  left  to  anti-New  Deal 
of  half-truths  and  tyranny  of  Democrats  “but  to  vote  for  Gov. 
propaganda.  Dewey.” 

“A  free  press  and  free  circu-  ■ 

Names  Sales  Committee 

would  give  them  definite  assur-  „  j  ^  wnm  /-•  < 

ance  that  the  post-war  regime  ”  1111am  Cre^er  of 

in  their  own  country  would  be  „  ®  American  Association  of 
democratic  not  merely  in  name  NewspapCT  Representatives  ^ 
or  outward  form  but  in  sub-  “""^“"ced  the  personnel  of  the 
stance,”  the  News  Chronicle  edi- 

torial  continued.  “"The  inter-  Committee  which  will  work  ta 
national  pact  which  the  Amer- 

lean  Congress  demands  can  Advertising, 

hardly  be  worked  out  or  signed  ^  Mooney  will  rep^ 

too  soon  ”  York  representa- 

Labeling  the  free  world  ex-  «Yfs’  association  on  the  co^ 
change  of  news  “a  condition  of  A  ^  Kuipers  will  be 

democracy’s  good  functioning,”  representative,  and 

Pierre  Teitgen.  Minister  of  In-  Joseph  P,  Scolaro  from  Detroit 
formation  in  the  DeGaulle  ad-  _ 

ministration,  implied  French  f  I  I  k 

cooperation  in  an  international  L  h  B 

agreement  by  stating:  Bu  1^1 

“The  French  Government  U  HI  HI  HI 

thinks  that  free  dissemination  HI  H  HI  ^ 

of  information  throughout  the  H  HI  HI 

whole  world  necessitates  not  HI  H  HI  HBL 

only  freedom  of  news  agencies  J  HJ  HI  H'  Kl  H  ^ 

but  also  for  both  national  and  |  |  B 

foreign  agencies  free  to 

means  of  communication  with- 

out  differential  rates.”  HJI  A  D  ^  U  II 

Information  Minister  Liang  |f |  M  R  %  II  II 

Shan-Chao  said,  in  indorsing  ■  .  ...  -  mm 

the  principle  for  the  Chinese  mOKBS  tllB  fitteSt  fAM 
government: 

**Present  censorship  in  China  WRITE  FOR  8*PAGE 
is  purely  a  wartime  wcurity  BULLETIN  WHICH  ILLUSTRATES 
measure.  Even  now  in  time  of  |j^c«c  cdb^iai  civ  cbatiipbc 

war  Chinese  censorship  has  been  “'J®  ^  artVilAL  alA  rcAIUKEa 

liberalized. 

“Technical  problems  arising 
out  of  the  conclusion  of  such  an 
international  agreement  should 
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Where  will  gasoline  prices 
be  lowest  after  the  war  ? 


OASOUNE  PRICES  IN  MAJOR  CITIES* 
(On  or  about  Jon.  10,1939) 
B«Hln...59c  Lltbon  .  43c  Praguo..41c 
Bombay  .  30c  London  31c  Romo...  Sic 
kfonbul.dSc  Pori*... 30c  U.S.Av.  ISMc 


1  Wall,  in  1939,  the  last  year  btfort  the 
war,  gasoline  cost  less  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  The  average  price  throughout 
this  country  was  I8^c  per  gallon  — in¬ 
cluding  taxes.Theaverage  price  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  the  world  was  33.7c. 


2  Of  course,  we  had  plenty  of  crude 
oil  within  our  boundaries.  But  then, 
so  did  many  other  nations.  We  had  the 
scientists,  the  equipment  and  the  skilled 
labor  to  convert  that  crude  oil  into  gas¬ 
oline  efficiently.  But  we  weren't  alone 
in  that  respect  either. 


w  What  did  wa  hava  than  that  kept  our 
prices  almost  twice  as  low  as  the  rest  of 
the  world’s?  The  answer  can  be  given 
in  one  •void— competition.  No  nation  had 
as  little  governmental  control  of  the  oil 
industry.  No  nation  had  as  many  com¬ 
panies  competing  for  the  business. 


9  In  fact,  there  are  8,267  separate  oil 
companies  in  this  nation  competing  for 
your  patronage.  As  a  result,  the  cost  of 
"regular”  gasoline  to  you  (exclusive  of 
taxes)  dropped  from  29.7c  per  gallon  in 
1920  to  lihc  in  1939.  And  the  quality 


O  That's  why  we  predict  that  gasoline 
prices  after  the  war  will  be  lowest  rig/ht 
here  in  America.  For  our  competitive  Free 
Enterprise  System  has  demonstrated 
time  and  again  that  it  can  bring  better 
products  to  more  people  at  lower  prices 
than  any  system  yet  devised  by  man. 


4  In  most  countries,  either  prices  are 
regulated  by  the  government,  or  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  dominated  by  two  or  three  big 
companies.  Here,  prices  are  allowed  to 
find  their  own  levels  and  the  biggest  sin¬ 
gle  company  has  less  than  13%  of  the 
country’s  business. 

'Soofce;  PttnUmm  Potts  &Pittms,  1939:  Autberitjs 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company, 
is  dedicated  toa  discussion  o/how  and  why  American  busi¬ 
ness  functions.  We  hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send  in  any  sug¬ 
gestions  or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:The  President, 
UnionOU  Company,  Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. 
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Many  Markets  Need 
Used  Cor  Campaigns 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

(No.  102  in  a  Series) 
DESPITE  ALL  the  warnings  is¬ 
sued  by  automotive  clubs,  au¬ 
tomobile  dealers,  used-car  deal¬ 
ers  and  many  different  govern¬ 
ment  bureaus,  millions  of  car 
owners  are  still  neglectful  of  the 
cars  they  now  own  and  each  day 
sees  from  1,000  to  5,000  of  them 
making  their  last  journey  and 
doing  their  “last  mile.” 

Even  though  the  war  with 
Germany  may  have  ended  by 
the  time  this  column  appears 
( which  we  doubt )  there  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  continuing  demand 
for  used  cars  and,  from  our 
talks  with  automobile  dealers 
and  Detroit  people,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  may  be  18  months 
to  a  full  two  years  before  new 
cars  will  be  available  to  the 
general  public. 

Our  railroads  are  today  just 
about  at  the  end  of  their  rope. 
Even  on  short  trips,  the  average 
traveler  finds  congestion,  lack 
of  accommodations,  trains  late, 
and  should  he  decide  to  travel 
by  bus.  he  finds  his  trip  even 
more  complicated. 

Campaign  Plan 

All  of  these  things  are  putting 
a  pressure  on  civilian  transpor¬ 
tation  that,  to  our  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  can  only  be  solved  in  one 
simple  way  and  that  is  to  sell 
one  or  more  used  car  dealers  in 
every  market  a  used  car  cam¬ 
paign  that  gets  at  the  root  of 
the  problem,  which  is  this: 

Theme  No.  1 — How  many  “A” 
ration  books  are  in  use?  We 
know  of  no  way  of  getting  an 
actual  count  of  the  number  of 
“A”  ration  books  that  are  now 
being  used  by  millions  of  civil¬ 
ian  car  owners.  Our  guess  is 
that  fully  a  third,  and  possibly 
half,  of  all  car  owners  in  the 
U.S.  are  today  operating  their 
cars  with  “A”  coupons.  Most 
of  these  car  owners  are  patriotic 
and  it  is  our  belief  that  many 
of  them  can  be  sold  the  idea  of 
disposing  of  their  cars  at  this 
time  so  that  factory  workers, 
particularly  those  engaged  in 
war  plants,  may  have  safe  and 
reasonably  comfortable  trans- 
I>ortation. 

Up  to  now  most  used  car  deal¬ 
ers  have  relied  on  three  simple 
ideas  to  sell  car  owners  the  idea 
•f  disposing  of  their  cars:  (a) 
immediate  cash,  (b)  mileage  de¬ 
termines  the  price,  and  (c)  a 
suggestion  that  the  seller  will 
get  top  price  and  possibly  a  little 
cash  bonus. 

We  have  checked  literally 
hundreds  of  these  classified  ads 
and  display  ads  in  more  than 
a  hundred  newspapers  and  we 
have  yet  to  find  one  that  talked 
frankly  to  the  holders  of  “A” 
cards.  Of  course,  there  are  situ¬ 
ations  where  the  family  must 
have  private  transportation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  location  of  the 
home,  because  of  taking  groups 
of  children  to  school,  or  because 
of  an  invalid  in  the  home,  but  at 
least  seven  out  of  ten  “A”  card 
holders  could  sell  their  cars  at 
a  good  cash  price  today  and  suf¬ 


fer  very  little  inconvenience 
until  the  war  is  over. 

A  complete  campaign  can  be 
built  around  this  one  idea  and 
the  first  dealer  to  run  this  kind 
of  advertising  copy  directed  at 
“A”  card  holders  should  get  the 
cream  of  the  used  cars  still 
available  in  his  market. 

Theme  No.  2 

The  second  theme  that  can  be 
developed  and  which  is  almost 
as  strong  as  the  one  just  men¬ 
tioned.  has  to  do  with  this  idea: 
“Never  again  will  you  obtain 
so  high  a  price  for  a  used  car 
as  today.”  Those  of  us  who 
have  owned  one  or  more  cars 
during  the  past  25  years  know 
that  we  have  almost  always  sold 
our  cars  in  a  “buyer’s  market.” 
Today  the  owner  of  a  used  car 
is  in  a  “seller’s  market”  and. 
if  his  car  is  in  reasonably  good 
shape  and  the  mileage  is  not  too 
high,  he  can  not  only  obtain 
spot  cash  but  a  price  for  his 
car  that,  in  many  instances,  is 
more  than  double  what  he  might 
have  been  offered  for  it  before 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  third  theme  grows  out 
of  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  our 
swollen  payrolls  and  billions  of 
dollars  piled  up  in  savings  banks 
and.  in  many  instances,  cash 
sums  of  money  hidden  in  tin 
boxes,  under  mattresses,  etc., 
there  are  many  families  who  be¬ 
cause  of  some  unexpected  situ¬ 
ation  need  immediate  cash. 
Special  copy  directed  at  this 
group  will  produce  good  used 
cars. 

Hundreds  of  used  car  dealers 
in  all  parts  of  the  U.S.  now  say 
in  their  advertisements:  “Just 
phone  us — tell  us  the  year  of 
your  car,  the  make,  the  mileage, 
and  we  will  give  you  a  cash 
quotation  over  the  phone  and 
within  an  hour  one  of  our  men 
will  appear  at  your  home  or 
garage  with  the  cash.  He  may 
pay  you  more  after  he  has  in¬ 
spected  the  car.” 

These  ideas  should  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  this  campaign,  but 
only  as  a  secondary  selling  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  simple  reason  that 
many  dealers  make  the  same 
offer. 

Headlines  such  as — Need  quick 
cash  for  doctor  bills?  —  Need 
quick  cash  for  emergency  trip? 
— Need  quick  cash  for  hospital 
bills? — ^Need  quick  cash  for  fu¬ 
neral? — etc.,  will  pick  out  of 
your  circulation  those  families 
who  do  need  quick  cash  and 
who  are  reluctant  to  borrow 
from  their  bank  or  from  a  loan 
company. 

Used  car  dealers  are  anxious 
to  get  more  good  used  cars. 
The  three  themes  suggested 
should  be  used  to  build  three 
separate  campaigns  and  they 
should  be  sold  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  campaign.  Workers  need 
the  cars  and  the  only  way  they 
will  get  them  is  through  used 
car  dealers  who  can  prevail 
upon  the  millions  of  “A”  card 
holders  to  sell  now. 


FCC  Applications 

Washington,  Sept.  25  —  The 
following  applications  have  been 
filed  with  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission:  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
Company,  Eastwood,  Ky.,  license 
for  construction  of  a  new  de¬ 
velopment  broadcast  station; 
A.  H.  Belo  Corporation,  area  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  license  to  cover 
construction  of  a  new  relay 
broadcast  station;  Providence 
( R.  I. )  Journal,  frequency  modu¬ 
lation  station;  Times- Mirror,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  frequency  modu¬ 
lation  station. 

■ 

Moll  Sees  Role 
Of  Advertising 
After  the  War 

To  make  jobs  generally  avail¬ 
able  to  the  greatly  expanded 
working  force  which  will  exist 
after  the  war,  advertising  must 
fulfill  its  post-war  challenge, 
that  of  persuading  the  public  to 
buy  at  least  twice  as  many  goods 
as  before  the  war,  William  J. 
Moll  told  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  recently. 

“While  the  end  of  the  war  will 
find  a  greater  accumulation  of 
consumer  demand  and  purchas¬ 
ing  power  than  we  ever  had  be¬ 
fore,”  the  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
Newell,  Inc.,  executive  said,  “it 
would  be  tragic  to  assume  that 
a  vast  surge  of  buying  will  break 
loose  without  advertising  and 
selling.” 

The  public,  he  explained,  has 
been  conditioned  to  save  instead 
of  spend  and  that  coupled  with 
the  fear  of  insecurity  which  may 
result  as  cutbacks  and  war  con¬ 
tract  cancellations  become  more 
frequent  will  slow  down  post¬ 
war  buying  unless  counteracted 
by  advertising. 

Another  important  advertising 
job,  Mr.  Moll  continued,  is  to 
sell  the  company  and  its  public 
service  policies  as  well  as  its 
products  and  services.  Through 
the  medium,  advertisers  should 
tell  the  people  of  their  plans  for 
changing  over  to  peacetime  oper¬ 
ation,  emphasize  the  “human 
touch”  of  business  and  attack 
the  false  but  popular  notion  of 
war  profiteering. 

If  aroused,  there  is  a  potential 
demand  among  families  within 
six  months  after  the  war  for 
seven  billion  dollars  for  buying 
and  building  homes,  over  seven 
billion  for  home  and  farm  im¬ 
provements,  more  than  three  bil¬ 
lion  for  new  automobiles,  $1,- 
216,000,000  for  electrical  home 
appliances  and  $711,000,000  for 
home  furnishings  and  floor  cov¬ 
erings. 

Similarly  over  40%  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  and  distributors  plan  to 
make  property  improvements  at 
an  average  expenditure  each  of 
$8,600,000,  Mr.  Moll  also  stated. 

“America  cannot  turn  back  to 
pre-war  ‘business  as  usual.’ 

“We  must  go  forward  to 
greater  progress  in  the  future, 
and  advertising  can  play  a  ma¬ 
jor  role  in  helping  to  fulfill  the 
promise  of  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  more  people  in  the 
post-war  years.” 


"Slater  News" 
Ads  Report  on 
Textile  Industry 

A  new  advertising  campaign 
was  started  by  S.  Slater  i 
Sons,  Inc.,  Slater,  S.  C.,  textile 
manufacturer,  through  Cecil  I 
Presbrey,  Inc.,  Sept.  17.  An  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  “Slater  News 
series  inaugurated  14  months 
ago,  the  new  ads  run  in  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times,  the 
Daily  News  Record  and  Women’s 
Wear  Daily,  and  again  re 
semble  page  one  of  a  tabloid. 
More  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  pictures,  however,  and  the 
amount  of  text  matter  has  b«n 
reduced. 

First  Slater  Campaign 

The  former  campaign,  the 
first  advertising  program  carried 
on  by  Slaters,  began  over  a  year 
ago  when  the  mill  was  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  war  materials.  Directors 
of  the  company,  feeling  that  dis¬ 
tinct  advantages  would  accrue 
to  the  companies  best  known, 
no  matter  what  turn  the  textile 
business  took  following  the  war. 
scheduled  ads  in  the  three  publi¬ 
cations  listed  above.  The  inser¬ 
tions  were  1,000  lines  in  the 
Times  and  full-page  size  in  the 
others  and  ran  approximately 
every  three  weeks. 

The  newspaper  format  was 
decided  upon  because  it  would 
permit  presentation  of  many 
items  about  Slaters  in  each  ai 
Such  a  practice  was  desirable 
because  the  company  wished  to 
tell,  for  example,  what  the  mill 
is  doing  and  how  modern  a  plant 
it  is  operating,  as  well  as  de¬ 
scribing  its  growth  through  the 
years  since  its  founding  in  1790 
by  Samuel  Slater,  father  of 
American  manufacture  who  in¬ 
troduced  machinery  for  spin¬ 
ning  cotton. 

A  recent  “edition”  of  the 
“Slater  News”  included  a  lead 
story  on  the  mill’s  establishment 
of  a  foundation  for  textile  re¬ 
search  and  education  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  a  story  of  parachutes,  made 
of  Slater  cloth,  which  are  now 
being  used  to  supply  Allied 
fighters  in  Burma  with  food,  fuel 
and  machinery. 
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What  Victory  Heet 
Day  means 


Victory  Fleet  Day,  celebrated  each  year  on  Sept.  27— to 
mark  the  anniversary  of  our  wartime  merchant  fleet— hon¬ 
ors  American-flag  steamship  companies  for  their  manage¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  our  great  new  Merchant  Marine. 

•k  k  -k 

Of  all  civilian  effon  in  this  war,  none  has  made  a  greater 
contribution  to  viaory  than  the  shipping  industry. 

As  General  Eisenhower  said  recently:  "When  final  vic¬ 
tory  is  ours  there  is  no  organization  that  will  share  its 
credit  more  deservedly  than  the  Merchant  Marine." 

The  millions  of  American  fighting  men  who  have  won 
the  battles  of  Europe  and  the  Pacific  .  .  .  their  millions 
of  tons  of  equipment  .  .  .  are  there  because  American 
shipping  got  them  there— fast!  In  recent  months  there 
has  been  a  ship  sailing  on  the  average  of  every  30 
minutes! 

★  ★  ★ 

When  we  got  into  the  war  in  December. 

1941,  the  United  States  had  1150  ships 
of  various  types  totalling  1 1,000,000  tons. 

Now,  less  than  three  years  later,  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  with  3400 
ships,  operated  by  private  companies  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  has  swelled  to  the  amaz¬ 
ing  figure  of  approximately  40,000,000 


tons  . . .  comprising  cargo  ships,  passenger  liners,  tankers, 
colliers,  and  ocean-going  ore  carriers. 

Just  consider  what  this  huge  expansion  has  involved. 

Many  lines  were  assigned  to  operate  ships  other  than  their 
own  . . .  often  over  strange,  new  routes.  All  facilities  had 
to  be  expanded  beyond  previously-known  limits  .  .  .  and 
quickly.  There  were  ship  and  shore  personnel  to  be 
trained  by  the  thousands;  new  split-second  loading  and 
unloading  schedules  to  be  devised. 

Everywhere  speed  was  of  the  essence.  Every  day  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  management  was  strained  to  the  utmost  that 
the  cargoes  of  war  departed  as  needed  and  on  time. 

The  American  shipping  industry,  silently  and  for  the 
most  part  unseen  and  unsung,  has  taken  on  the  toughest 
transportation  job  in  history  . . .  and  won  it. 

★  ★  ★ 

In  tribute  to  the  management  and  men 
of  our  giant  maritime  industry.  Admiral 
Land,  speaking  for  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  says:  ". . .  this  record  has 
been  made  possible  through  the  splen¬ 
did,  cooperative  efforts  of  the  steamship 
companies  acting  as  our  agents.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  salute 
the  operators." 


TTiis  pennant  has  been  awarded 
by  the  WSA  to  Atnerican-fla^ 
steamship  companies  in  recogni¬ 
tion  oi  their  wartime  services. 


This  Victory  Fleet  Day  message  is  sponsored  by  the 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  of  AMERICAN  SHIPPING 
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PROMOTION 


Put  Local  Vim  Into 
Newspaper  Week 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


THE  AVERAGE  working  news¬ 
paper  man.  particularly  on  the 
news  side,  is  apt  to  regard  all 
“weeks”  with  a  jaundiced  eye 
because  of  the  several  hundred 
to  which  he  is  annually  exposed 
by  publicity  men.  But  “National 
Newspaper  Week,”  which  starts 
tomorrow  (Oct.  1-8)  is  in  a 
different  class  because  it  is  our 
own,  and  regardless  of  reactions 
to  weeks  in  general,  newspapers 
would  be  foolish  not  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  af¬ 
forded.  Any  concerted  effort 
to  make  readers  and  advertisers 
like  and  value  us  more  is  well 
worth  some  personal  thought 
to  lift  it  above  the  routine. 

Fortunately  newspaper  week 
bulletin  No.  1  issued  by  William 
N.  Hardy,  manager  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  charts  the  course  in  a 
splendid  fashion: 

No  Unduo  Boosting 

“It  is  the  hope  that  the  mag¬ 
nificent  wartime  services  of  the 
press  be  explained  .  .  .  but  it  is 
suggested  that  not  a  line,  not  a 
word,  should  be  allowed  to  creep 
in  .  .  .  which  could  possibly  be 
construed  as  a  boast  that  news¬ 
papers  are  winning  the  war. 
There  should  also  be  no  space 
selling  tie-ins. 

“Make  readers  realize  that  a 
free  press  is  theirs,  not  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  .  .  .  too  much  stress  can¬ 
not  be  laid  on  the  need  for  news¬ 
paper  education  in  the  schools. 

.  .  .  The  real  success  of  the  week 
depends  upon  the  resourceful¬ 
ness  of  the  local  newspaper.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  good  time  to  teach  news¬ 
paper  employes  about  their  own 
product  and  for  contact  with  the 
public.  .  .  .  Quality  will  get  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  quantity.  .  .  .” 

The  week  is  practically  upon 
us,  but  since  newspaper  men  do 
in  days  what  it  would  take 
others  weeks  to  accomplish,  may 
we  add  our  two  bits’  worth  of 
suggestions  if  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  planned  everything? 

1.  Don’t  run  too  much  copy 
telling  how  good  we  are.  Get 
some  well-known  local  people  to 
say  it  for  you — and  by  that  we 
mean  not  only  the  local  banker 
but  the  rank  and  file  in  some 
union  labor  groups,  farmers, 
housewives  and  children.  Keep 
it  modest  and  truthful.  Surely 
your  new^aper  fills  some  place 
in  their  lives  which  they  will  be 
willing  to  talk  about. 

2.  When  National  Newspaper 
Boy  Day  comes  around  Oct.  7, 
why  not  use  a  sequence  story  in 
words  and/or  pictures  telling 
what  your  carriers  actually  do; 
testimonials  from  parents,  for¬ 
mer  carriers  and  present  car¬ 
riers:  actual  case  histories  of 
outstanding  boys.  It’s  convinc¬ 
ing. 

3.  Thank  the  Lord  that  people 
are  still  INTERESTED  in  how 
newspapers  are  produced,  par¬ 
ticularly  young  people.  If  the 


size  of  your  town  will  permit, 
have  them  down  at  your  plant — 
and  be  sure  to  serve  refresh¬ 
ments! 

The  above  are  some  last  min¬ 
ute  ideas  which  you  might  dash 
on  to  besides  using  the  excellent 
mat  material  which  has  already 
been  furnished  for  National 
Newspaper  Week  from  so  many 
sources  over  the  nation. 


"Boys  Grown  Tall" 

IN  THE  foreword  to  this  121- 

page  book  of  51  articles  about 
Cleveland  industrialists  ( re¬ 
printed  from  appearances  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  during 
the  spring  of  this  year),  Paul 
Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  explains: 

"What  are  the  skills  and  apti¬ 
tudes  that  lead  to  success?  t^at 
is  the  inner  drive  that  motivates 
them? 

“All  of  these  questions,  it  is 
quite  likely,  would  have  re¬ 
mained  but  food  for  my  fancy 
in  an  idle  hour,  had  not  Roy 
Rutherford  come  into  my  office 
about  three  months  ago  and 
asked  for  a  job.  I  told  him  that 
under  the  manpower  freeze  I 
could  not  hire  him  as  a  regular 
member  of  my  staff,  but  that  I 
could  buy  occasional  articles 
from  him  or  anyone  else  at  an 
agreed  price  per  article,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  write. 

What  Makes  Them  Tick? 

“He  said  he  hoped  so  and  then 
we  discussed  what  he  should 
write  about.  I  told  him  of  my 
life-long  interest  in  what  made 
some  men  tick  effectively,  while 
others  hardly  ticked  at  all.  and 
the  more  we  talked  the  more 
certain  I  became  that  he  was  the 
man  to  conduct  my  oft-delayed 
voyage  into  the  tick-tock  of  man. 
I  also  said  that  such  a  series  of 
articles  in  addition  .  .  .  would 
help  to  correct  an  injustice.  .  .  . 

“This  injustice  lay  in  the  fact 
that  successful  men  in  the  realm 
of  business,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  politics,  were  notor¬ 
iously  poor  press  agents  of  them¬ 
selves.  and  were  prone  to  let  the 
record  speak  for  itself.  .  .  . 

"To  make  a  long  story  short, 
I  looked  up  Mr.  Rutherford’s 
references  .  .  .  put  him  to  work 
.  .  .  and  his  performance  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  my  fondest  hopes.  .  . .  The 
51  leaders  of  Cleveland  whose 
life  stories  have  now  been  gath¬ 
ered  into  this  book  .  .  .  are  a 
small  cross,  section  .  .  .  but,  I  am 
sure,  a  typical  one.  .  .  .  The 
Plain  Dealer  and  Roy  Ruther¬ 
ford  will  always  be  glad  of  our 
part  in  presenting  these  men  in 
their  true  light  to  their  fellow 
citizens.  .  .  .” 

The  resultant  series  of  stories 
are  highly  interesting  to  a  non- 
Clevelander.  such  as  ourselves, 
and  must  have  been  of  intense 
interest  to  readers  of  ttie  Plain 
Dealer  when  first  published.  The 


DooK  in  which  these  business 
leader  stories  have  been  col¬ 
lected  and  bound  is  attractively 
done  in  plastic,  blue  boards,  and 
cream-colored  paper. 

Rutherford  has  done  such  a 
good  job  that  we  wonder  if  we 
might  suggest  that  a  companion 
piece  about  some  outstanding 
Cleveland  non-industrialists  such 
as  lawyers,  teachers,  ministers, 
merchants,  artists,  working  men 
and  mothers  would  also  be  in¬ 
teresting  and  impressive. 


Alert  Merchandising 

FROM  C.  O.  Davis,  display  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  comes  a  fine 
example  of  alert  local  merchan¬ 
dising  of  a  newspaper  ad  series 
— pages  by  the  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers  with  which  you  have  been 
familiar  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
under  headlines  such  as  "It’s 
Still  Morning  in  America.  ”  or 
“You  Cannot  Succeed  by  NOT 
Doing  Things.” 

The  twelve  ads  of  this  series 
have  been  spiral  bound  with 
some  additional  explanatory  copy 
into  two  booklets  of  six  ads  each 
and  distributed  by  the  Examiner. 
Altogether  they  are  interesting 
in  the  tradition  of  the  American 
Weekly  and  should  make  a  good 
impression  upon  the  business¬ 
men  and  others  who  receive 
them. 


Boston  Stirs 


WHAT’S  all  this  we  have  been 
hearing  about  Boston  becom¬ 
ing  aggressively  minded  along 
airport,  shipping,  rail,  highway 
and  shopping  lines?  Whatever 
it  is  receives  an  echo  in  a  large 
folder  recently  come  to  our  hand 
from  the  Boston  Post  .  .  .  albeit 
a  somewhat  type-laden  one.  We’d 
like  to  know  more,  always  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  soft  spot  in  our  heart 
for  Mr.  Apley’s  city,  and  we 
hope  that  the  Post  and  others 
join  in  keeping  us  informed 
regularly. 


Trade  Paper  Parade 

THIS  WEEK  we  have  to  be  brief 

because  of  space  limitations,  so 
if  some  of  our  capsule  reviews 
seem  too  harsh  or  honeyed,  lay 
it  not  to  malice  or  soft-headed- 
ness.  but  rather  to  circum¬ 
stances.  So  that  you  can  judge 
for  yourself,  we  quote  magazine 
and  page  number.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  from  Advertising  Age, 
Sept.  18: 

“The  moving  force.”  Picture 
of  a  girl  playing  the  piano.  By 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar.  Page 
16.  A  bit  stuffy  and  why  DID 
the  copy  have  to  start — “Amor¬ 
phous  and  plastic  though  the 
human  child  is  .  .  .”? 

“I  buy  more  now!”  Picture 
of  woman’s  face.  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch.  Page  19.  Maybe  a  good 
poster — but  couldn’t  something 
more  personal  to  a  fine  news¬ 
paper  such  as  the  Dispatch  have 
been  achieved  in  two  colors  and 
a  page? 

“I’m  growing  dollars  smart 
sales  managers  can  get.”  Pic¬ 
ture — one  of  the  cutest  piglets 
we’ve  seen  in  a  long  time.  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 
Page  30.  Not  bad. 

"Only  seven  newspapers  .  .  .’’ 
Picture — line  spotlight  on  paper. 


Omaha  World  Herald.  Page  34 
Oh,  for  a  layout  man  with 
warmth  and  humanity! 

“Once  upon  a  time  there  was 
a  little  city  of  200.000  population 
called  San  Diego  .  .  .”  Picture 
of  mother  reading  bed-time  story 
to  daughter.  San  Diego  Union 
and  Tribune-Sun.  Page  42. 
Clever  little  idea  that  stands  out 
among  bigger  neighbors  despite 
only  moderate  type  handling. 
Proves  what  you  can  do. 

The  following  are  from  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Sept.  16: 

“Newcomer  Crashes  Major 
Leagues.  ”  Picture  of  Air-Wick 
bottle  figure  batting  ball  with 
rolled  up  newspaper.  Copy  tells 
success  story  of  new  product 
relying  on  newspaper  space.  By 
ANPA.  Page  5.  Plenty  good  and 
we  d  like  to  see  more.  'The  copy 
“sings!" 

“Public  Service  Earns  Public 
Confidence.”  Picture  of  group  of 
people  gathered  together  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  Stevens  Hotel.  Copy 
tells  that  they  were  relatives  of 
U.  S.  prisoners  of  war  attending 
information  meeting  sponsored 
by  the  Chicago  Times.  Page  23. 
Always  good  subject  material 
but  the  news  of  the  meeting  in 
the  headline  would  have  at¬ 
tracted  us  quicker. 


Oregon  Paper  Leads 
Weeklies  in  Fiith  Loan 


With  a  total  of  94.430  lines  of 
sponsored  advertising  the  Oregon 
City  Banner  -  Courier  topped 
the  nation’s  weekly  newspapers 
in  War  Bond  advertising  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Fifth  War  Loan. 

"The  generous  cooperation  of 
the  weekly  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  the  sponsors  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  played  a  most 
essential  part  in  putting  over  the 
Fifth  War  Loan.”  said  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Treasury  officials. 

"Sustained  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  behalf  of  the  War  Bond 
program  made  it  possible  for  the 
record-breaking  total  of  $20,- 
639,000,000  sale  of  securities  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fifth  War  Loan.  Weekly 
newspapers  showed  a  gain  of 
43.5'^i  in  War  Bond  advertising 
over  the  previous  outstanding 
record  made  in  support  of  the 
Fourth  War  Loan.  The  support 
of  the  newspapers  has  been  in¬ 
dispensable  in  the  sale  of  War 
Bonds.” 
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You  re  SURE  when  you  say  V*DAY 
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SURE  THAT  VICTORY,  final  and  com¬ 
plete,  is  now  inevitable! 

And  you  can  be  sure  when  you  say 
Seagram’s — sure  that  the  whiskey  you 
buy  today  tastes  the  same,  and  is  the 
same  pre-war  quality  Seagram’s  that  you 
bought  in  1940, 1941,  and  for  years  before. 

This  is  the  result  of  Seagram’s  foresight 
and  confidence . . .  that  fine  blended  whiskies 
would  always  be  America’s  overwhelming 
preference. 

Therefore  when  all  distilleries  were  con¬ 
verted  to  100%  war  production  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1942,  Seagram’s  great  warehouses 
in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  were  filled  with  a  treasure  of 


Seagram’s  very  finest  whiskies  and 
Seagram’s  pedigreed  neutral  grain  spirits. 

These  priceless  stocks  had  been  distilled 
exclusively  for  blending  purposes.  There¬ 
fore,  all  during  this  difficult  war  period, 
Seagram’s  has  continued,  and  wiLX,  con¬ 
tinue,  to  bottle,  distribute  and  sell  whiskies 
of  the  same  fine  pre-war  quality  — 
Seagram’s  5  Crown  and  7  Crown. 

We  have  not  been  opportunists.  We 
have  not  sacrificed  quality  for  quantity.  For 
you  would  have  tasted  the  difference.  And 
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your  faith  in  the  name  of  Seagram  would 
never  have  been  the  same  again. 

'That  is  why  today,  you,  seeking  whis¬ 
key  of  true  pre-war  quality,  need  only . . . 
”Say  Seagram's— and  be  sure!” 


TO  HELP  BRING  V  OAY  CLOSER  | 

•  Up  !•  July  3Jm,  1944,  Suaguai  ouU  it*  oHili'  j 
at*  (•mpani*!  had  producad  ov*r  ItS.OOO.OOO  I 
proof  gallon*  of  war  alcohol— th*  record  pr^  | 
duction  omoogit  ail  di*till*r«. 

Thi*  high  proof  alcohol  it  u«*d  in  tho  mono-  | 
foctur*  of  axploiiv**,  of  tynthatic  rubber,  of  | 
modkin**,  imd  many  other  ettentiole  of  war. 
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SURE 


Vagram’s S Crown  BUndedllJiiske)i.  72M%  grain  neutral  spirits.  86.8  Proof, 
heftam’s  7  Crown  Blended  Whiskey.  65%  graitt  neutral  spirits.  86£  Proof. 
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MoreThanSONewsmen 
Covered  Dewey  Tour 

Trip  “Always  Same,  Always  Different"  .  .  . 
Governor  Saw  “No  New  Dealers"  in  Crowds 

By  Jack  Bell.  Associated  Press 


MR.  BELL,  who  accomponiod 
Gov.  Dewey  on  the  cam¬ 
paign  tour  just  completed,  i> 
chief  of  the  AP  Senate  staff  in 
Washington. 

• 

GOV.  THOMAS  E.  DEWEY  be¬ 
came  probably  the  world’s 
most  closely  scrutinized  political 
candidate  on  his  6,700-mile  cam¬ 
paign  tour  to  the  Far  West,  with 
an  average  of  more  than  80  news, 
picture  and  radio  men  watching 
his  every  step  and  recording 
every  publicly  uttered  word. 

In  a  trip  that  cost  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Committee,  wire 
services,  individual  newspapers, 
newsreel  companies,  photo  ser¬ 
vices  and  radio  companies  well 
over  a  quarter-million  dollars, 
the  Republican  nominee  made 
seven  major  speeches  to  esti¬ 
mated  aggregate  crowds  of  160,- 
000  persons,  saw,  talked  to  or 
shook  hands  with  an  estimated 
40.000  more,  and  was  heard  by 
millions  on  the  air. 

The  railroad  bill  alone  for  the 
83  reporters,  newsreel  and  radio 
men  and  women  who  left  New 
York  on  Sept.  7  amounted  to 
about  $37,000.  Some  of  these 
dropped  out  at  various  points, 
but  always  there  were  replace¬ 
ments  and  at  one  time — on  the 
run  from  San  Francisco  to  Los 
Angeles  —  their  ranks  were 
swelled  to  90.  Added  to  these 
were  local  men  in  each  town  and 
city. 

15-Car  Train 

For  the  correspondents  and 
others  who  traveled  on  the  15- 
car  special  train,  the  story  was 
ever  the  same,  yet  always  dif¬ 
ferent,  in  each  town.  It  had  its 
unexpected  turn  when  their  train 
plowed  into  another  near  Castle 
Rock.  Wash.,  injuring  several  re¬ 
porters  and  killing  a  sailor  on 
the  stalled  passenger  train  ahead. 

The  trip  had  its  colorful  mo¬ 
ments,  with  Hollywood  stars  in 
Los  Angeles’  huge  memorial 
coliseum,  where  93,000  turned 
out  to  hear  the  man  who  wants 
to  replace  President  Roosevelt, 
and  at  a  rodeo  in  the  dusty  little 
city  of  Valentine.  Neb. 

The  campaign  train  carried  a 
private  car  in  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Mrs.  Dewey  had  con¬ 
necting  bedrooms  and  where 
Paul  Lockwood.  Mr.  Dewey’s 
secretary,  and  Frank  Hnida,  his 
bodyguard,  also  had  quarters. 

’This  car,  to  be  used  throughout 
the  campaign,  carried  its  own 
kitchen  and  dining  equipment. 
’The  Deweys  always  ate  there 
and  seldom  visited  other  cars.  In 
the  next  car  was  the  Dewey  staff 
of  about  15,  including  Elliott 
Bell,  New  York  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Banks  and  chief 
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speech-writing  assistant.  Re¬ 
porters  had  their  quarters  in 
drawing  room  and  compartment 
Pullmans.  They  hung  their 
suits  on  hangers  from  the  bag¬ 
gage  shelf,  sometimes  put  socks 
up  there  to  dry  after  washing 
and  tossed  to  see  who  would 
sleep  upstairs,  who  below. 

In  the  middle  of  the  train  was 
the  work-car,  with  built-in 
benches  and  folding  chairs,  a 
wet  goods  commissary  and  loud 
speakers  to  bring  the  candidate’s 
voice  in  from  rear  platform  ap¬ 
pearances.  Ahead  was  a  lounge 
car,  devoted  largely  to  midnight 
gas  sessions,  sometimes  to  tune¬ 
less  but  vigorous  songfests. 

The  technique  of  checking 
Dewey  in  and  out  of  a  major- 
stop  town  soon  became  routine. 
Because  the  candidate  never 
liked  to  reach  a  large  city  for  a 
day's  stop  before  10  or  10:30 
a.m.,  when  people  are  about  on 
the  streets,  trains  due  were  often 
exasperatingly  slow  but  arrivals 
were  on  the  dot.  Reporters 
spewed  off  the  train  as  soon  as  it 
stopped,  racing  for  the  rear  car 
where  the  candidate  and  Mrs. 
Dewey  would  come  out  on  the 
brass-railed  platform  to  pose  for 
pictures  with  local  Republican 
officials,  often  including  gover¬ 
nors  or  candidates. 

"No  New  Dealers" 

If  a  speech  was  scheduled  that 
night,  the  nominee  usually  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  a  wave  at 
the  crowd.  If  there  was  no  for¬ 
mal  speech  scheduled  and  the 
crowd  was  large  enough.  Gov. 
Dewey  often  spoke  extempora¬ 
neously. 

His  favorite  crack  in  these  ap¬ 
pearances  was  to  remark  that 
everybody  looked  so  healthy 
there  “couldn’t  be  a  New  Dealer 
in  the  crowd.”  It  usually  was 
good  for  a  laugh.  Wire  service 
reporters  split  up  at  this  point, 
one  hunting  a  telephone  to  dic¬ 
tate  an  arrival  bulletin,  another 
pushing  through  the  crowd, 
typewriter  case  in  hand,  to  find 
a  designated  car  for  the  inevit¬ 
able  ride  behind  the  candidate 
through  sometimes  jammed, 
sometimes  almost  deserted 
streets,  to  the  headquarters 
hotel. 

Once  there,  Dewey  opened 
round-table  conferences  by  meet¬ 
ing  newsmen.  Obviously  de¬ 
signed  to  give  local  reporters  a 
chance  to  ask  localized  questions, 
these  conferences  sometimes  pro¬ 
duced  news  of  national  interest, 
often  covered  ground  that  had 
been  well  plowed  before.  At 
times,  local  arrangements 
slipped,  and  merely  curious  or 
avidly-Republican  outsiders 
jammed  their  way  in.  Once  or 
twice,  there  were  patently  po¬ 
litical  speeches  in  the  form  of 
questions. 


Once  in  Spokane,  the  traveling 
correspondents,  tired  after  hop¬ 
ping  along  at  Dewey’s  heels  and 
having  gone  through  one  pre¬ 
vious  conference  that  day,  miffed 
the  local  representatives  of  the 
press  by  breaking  up  a  late  af¬ 
ternoon  meeting  in  short  order 
with  the  usual  quitting  signal — 
(“Thank  you.  Governor”). 

The  major  campaign  speeches 
were  a  soft  touch  for  the  veteran 
newsmen  traveling  the  train. 
Usually,  they  got  advance  copies 
during  the  morning  before  the 
night  appearance,  wrote  their 
abstracts  in  the  swaying  work- 
car,  scrambled  to  get  the  texts 
off  at  the  earliest  moment. 

’The  press  conference  got  less 
attention  than  usual  on  those 
days.  Dewey,  of  course,  held  his 
usual  round  of  meetings  with 
leaders  of  political,  farm,  labor, 
veteran,  business  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  but  little  in  the  way 
of  news  developed  from  these. 

On  speech  nights,  there  was 
another  ride  through  the  streets 
for  a  last  minute  arrival  at  the 
meeting  hall  with  the  candidate, 
the  writing  of  a  new  night  lead 
with  color  and,  usually,  frantic 
.scrabble  to  get  to  the  train.  The 
overnight  men  then  went  to 
work,  writing  for  the  next  day’s 
P.M.’s  with  an  eye  on  the  sched¬ 
ule  to  have  it  ready  for  Western 
Union  to  drop  their  copy  off  the 
train  and  speed  it  on  the  way  to 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Newsmen  Listed 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  who 
made  all  or  a  part  of  the  22-day 
trip: 

Mike  Ackerman,  Acme  photog¬ 
rapher;  Julius  J.  Adams.  New 
York  Amsterdam  News;  Phelps 
Adams,  New  York  Sun,  Robert 
A 1  b  r  i,'g  h  t ,  Washington  Post 
'Theodore  Alford,  Kansas  City 
Star;  John  Barry,  Boston  Globe; 
Kenneth  Banghart,  NBC;  Earl 
Behrens.  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle;  Jack  Bell.  Associated  Press. 

Ray  Borst,  Buffalo  News;  Ben¬ 
jamin  Box,  Fox  Movietone 
News;  Gardner  Bridge,  AP; 
George  Rothwell  Brown,  Hearst 
Newspapers;  Walker  Buell, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Harvey 
Barnard.  Chicago  Times;  Edward 
Clark,  Life  magazine;  Frederick 
Collins,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  Jack  Cutter,  United  Press; 
Forrest  Davis,  Saturday  Evening 
Post;  Charles  Dean,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer;  Victor  DePalma,  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post  photog¬ 
rapher. 

Pete  Doblinsky,  Transradio 
Press;  Roscoe  Drummond.  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor;  Robert 
Donahue.  Pathe  Newsreel;  Lee 
Eitigon.  Life  magazine;  Roy  Ed¬ 
wards,  Universal  Newsreel;  Mor¬ 
ris  D.  Irvin.  Cincinnati  Star- 
Times;  Joseph  Evans,  CBS;  Jus¬ 
tin  Faherty.  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat;  Truman  Felt.  St. 
Louis  Star-Times;  Dewey  Flem¬ 
ing,  Baltimore  Sun;  Mark  Foote, 
Booth  New.spapers;  Hal  Foust. 
Chicago  Tribune;  Warren  Fran¬ 
cis,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Alfred 
Gold,  Fox  Movietone  News; 
George  Graham,  Universal 
Newsreel;  Rody  Green,  News  of 
the  Day. 

Carl  Greenberg,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner;  Thomas  Griffith,  Time 
magazine;  Edward  Harris.  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Jay  Hay- 
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den,  Detroit  News;  Lou  Hutt 
Paramount  Newsreel;  Royal  W 
Jimerson,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer;  George  Gordon,  News  of 
the  Day;  Frank  Jurkoski,  Djp 
photographer;  Robert  Kennedy 
Chicago  Times;  Kirtland  Kinf 
U.P.;  Paul  Leach,  Chicago  DoiS 
News. 

Dick  Lee,  New  York  Newt 
Carl  McCardle,  Philadelphii 
Bulletin;  James  Mahler,  AP 
Photos;  Charles  Mason,  CNS' 
Ralph  Matthews,  AFRO-Ameri- 
can  chain;  Warren  Moscow,  New 
York  Times;  William  Murphy, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
O’Brien,  INS;  Jerry  O’Leary, 
Washington  Star;  Thomas  O’Neil 
Philadelphia  Record;  Westbrook 
Pegler,  King  Features  Syndicate; 
Don  Pryor,  CBS;  Richard  Pou- 
rode,  Copley  Newspapers; 
Thomas  Reynolds,  Chicago  Su*; 
Robert  Richards.  Copley  News¬ 
papers;  Walter  Ridder,  St.  Paal 
(  Minn.)  Dispatch;  Robert  Riggs. 
Louisville  Courier-Journal;  John 
Rogers.  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  A1  Sloan,  Chicago  Herald- 
American;  Carlton  Smith,  NBC; 
Sanford  Stanton,  New  York 
Journal  -  American;  Thomas 
Stokes.  Scripps  Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers;  Arthur  Sylvester,  Newark 
( N.  J.)  News;  Don  Thomas, 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune. 

Esther  Van  W.  Tufty,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Michigan  papers; 
Charles  Van  Devander,  New 
York  Post;  James  Wechsler,  PM; 
Richard  Wilson,  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune;  Keith  'Wil¬ 
liams,  NBC. 

■ 

London  Telegraph 
Overseas  Edition 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph 
announced  Sept.  28  that  com¬ 
mencing  next  week  it  will  print 
a  lightweight  issue  for  distribu¬ 
tion  overseas.  A  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  of  the  paper,  which 
in  contents  and  make-up  will  be 
exactly  the  same  as  the  British 
edition,  will  be  flown  to  the 
United  States  three  times  a 
week. 

The  New  York  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Alex 
Faulkner,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  if  American  editors 
who  are  interested  in  seeing  the 
paper  communicate  with  him  at 
55  East  55th  Street,  New  York 
22,  he  will  send  copies  to  them 
as  they  become  available. 


U  n  I  T  E  D 
FREES 
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NEWS  \TitA  — “Peggy  Rrown  of  South  Main 
Street  is  going  to  marry  fim  Bartlett  of  Meadow 
Lane  who  received  a  medical  -discharge  from  the 
Army  last  month!’ 


DMEWHERE  in  all  the  excitement, 

I  Peggy  had  a  horrible  thought.  She 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  mak- 
a  home! 


So  Peggy  decided  something  had  to  be 
tione — and  fast. 


('onstantly  dogging  her  Mother’s  footsteps, 
she  learned  plenty.  She  discovered  that 
the  same  town  newspaper  she  had  been 
reading  all  her  life  to  keep  up  on  local 
comings  and  goings  was  one  of  her  main 
aids.  Every  day  it  carried  ration  recipes, 
tips  on  home  canning,  patterns — and  so 
many  practical  helps. 


She  found  herself  following  the  ads  for 
good  “buys”  daily — just  as  she  soon  found 
out  the  advantages  of  going  to  the  stores 
herself  and  selecting  her  brands  personally. 
Yes,  that’s  how  Peggy  became  such  a 
booster  for  her  local  newspaper  ...  just 
like  a  millon  other  family  buyers  in  “Our 
Town,”  Pa.  There  are  82  such  cities  and 
towns  here,  as  a  matter  of  fact — sjiending 
over  $900,000,000  retail  annually. 


.\re  you  reaching  Peggy,  and  her  Ma,  and 
their  friends  and  neighbors.? 


Our  Town,”  Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Coinrier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  • 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamokin  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  (^ette- Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (El 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 

four-page  tabloid  -  size  paper 
called  the  "Philadelphia  Daily 
News."  the  inside  pages  of 
which  were  devoted  to  repro¬ 
ductions  of  several  of  the  ads. 

First  ad  of  the  fall  campaign 
of  the  Universal  I.nsurance  Co. 
appeared  this  week  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  A  continuation 
of  the  humorous  series  that  ran 
last  year,  the  ads  will  feature 
well-known  bad  luck  supersti¬ 
tions  asserting  that  with  Uni¬ 
versal  insurance  you  can  feel  at 
ease  whatever  be.sets  you.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  Bruce  Angus  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  the  ads  measure 
two  columns  by  85  lines.  Draw¬ 
ings  are  the  work  of  Herman 
Roeg. 

Using  more  than  100  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country 
the  National  Federation  of 
American  Shipping  ran  a  special 
d. 000-line  insertion  to  mark  the 
observance  of  Victory  Fleet 
Day.  Sept.  27.  Wendell  P.  Col¬ 
ton  has  charge  of  the  account. 

Hardy  Salt  Co..  St.  Louis, 
Western  United  Dairy.  Chicago, 
American  Fixture  &  Mfg.  Co., 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Cardinal 
Diamond  Ring  Syndicate.  St. 
Louis,  have  named  Olian  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.  to  handle  their  ac¬ 
counts. 

To  publicize  its  fall  prize  con¬ 
test  O-Cedar  Cohp..  maker  of 
O-Cedar  polish  and  other  clean¬ 
ing  products,  is  running  ads  in 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast. 
Magazine  and  radio  campaigns 
are  also  scheduled. 

SiBONEY  Distilling  Corp., 
maker  of  Siboney.  Port  Royal 
and  Minute  Man  New  England 
rums,  Gladstone  and  M.F.H. 
Gins,  Gladstone  Whiskey;  and 
also  Robertson  B.E.B.  and  Yel¬ 
low  Label  Scotch  Whiskies,  has 
named  Kenyon  and  Eckhardt, 
Inc.,  as  its  advertising  coun¬ 
selor. 

Appearing  in  12  newspapers 
in  eight  cities  throughout  the* 
country  this  week  is  a  Gallow- 
HUR  Chemical  Corp.  ad  coupling 
its  two  products,  Skol  and  Skat, 
together  for  the  first  time.  The 
ad  measures  640  lines  and  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  limited  supply 
of  both  the  sun  tan  lotion  and 
the  insect  repellent  is  due  to 
heavy  overseas  shipment.  J. 
Walter  Thompson  is  the  agency. 

Alley  &  Richards  Co..  New 
York  and  Boston  advertising 
agency,  is  reviewing  the  nature, 
type  and  character  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  it  is  now  handling  in  a 
series  of  small  ads  appearing 
every  other  week  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Each  56-line 
insertion  spots  a  different  client. 

Now  available  for  local  spon¬ 
sorship  is  the  seventh  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  series  of  ads  prepared  for 
the  WPB  Fat  Salvage  cam¬ 
paign.  Picturing  an  ugly  Jap 
and  captioned.  “He's  hogging 
our  fats,’’  the  ad  explains  that 
defeat  of  the  Nazis  won’t  solve 
our  fats  and  oils  problem;  that 
household  fats  will  be  urgently 
needed  as  long  as  Japan  rav¬ 
ages  the  Pacific.  The  ad  comes 
in  full-page  and  tabloid  sizes. 
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Idaho  Advertising  Commis¬ 
sion  has  begun  a  campaign  on 
'  Idaho  sweet  Spanish  onions  in 
newspapers  in  25  cities. 

The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  has  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  ready  for  re¬ 
lease  immediately  after  the  .sur¬ 
render  of  Germany.  To  sell  the 
idea  of  free  enterprise,  the  ads 
will  be  built  around  the  theme. 
“Americans  can  earn  more,  buy 
more,  have  more."  Eight  full- 
page  insertions  will  be  run  in 
approximately  500  newspapers. 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  is  the 
agency. 

Charles  H.  Gale  &  Associates. 
New  York,  has  been  appointed 
public  relations  counsel  of  the 
Luscombe  Airplane  Corp.. 
Trenton.  N.  J. 

Alta  Vineyards  Co..  Fresno. 
Cal.,  has  appointed  the  L.  H. 
Hartman  Co..  Inc.,  New  York, 
to  handle  the  advertising  of 
Alta  De  Luxe  Reserve  Wines. 
Alta  Mattel  V.S.R.  Wines  and 
St.  Charles  Brandy.  Newspa¬ 
pers.  magazines  and  radio  will 
be  used. 

F  A.  Stuart  Co..  Marshall. 
Mich.,  maker  of  Stuart’s  Tab¬ 
lets.  is  using  a  list  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  towns  of  25.000  and 
under.  Benson  &  Dali.  Inc.. 
Chicago,  handles  the  account. 

Sperry  Candy  Co..  Milwaukee, 
maker  of  the  Denver  Sandwich 
Candy  Bar,  has  appointed 
Cramer-Krasselt  Co.  to  handle 
its  advertising. 

Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Elk¬ 
hart.  Ind.,  maker  of  Alka- 
Seltzer,  has  released  the  largest 
export  campaign  in  its  history 
through  Export  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York.  All  Latin- 
American  countries,  in  addition 
to  the  West  Indies,  Newfound¬ 
land  and  South  Africa,  are 
covered  in  the  campaign.  News¬ 
papers  and  magazines  are  being 
used  extensively  and  a  five- 
minute  news  program  and  spot 
announcements  are  also  sched¬ 
uled. 

Hevenor  Advertising  Agency, 
Albany.  N.  Y.,  will  handle  the 
account  of  the  Know  Albany 
Committee  which  is  raising 
$100,000  by  subscription  among 
business  interests  to  promote 
post-war  commercial  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  city.  Advertising 
copy  is  to  be  placed  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Consolidated  Biscuit  Co.. 
maker  of  Crackin  Good  Cream 
Wafers,  has  appointed  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan.  Inc.,  Chicago,  to 
direct  its  advertising. 

Cummins  -  Collins  Distiller¬ 
ies.  Louisville.  Ky..  are  using 
newspapers  in  selected  markets. 
R.  C.  Riebel  is  the  agency. 

Becker  -  Bischoff  Chemical 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  named  An- 
fenger  Advertising  Agency  to 
handle  its  advertising  on  Jitter 
Bug.  insect  repellent. 

The  American  Brake  Shoe 
Co.  has  appointed  Cecil  &  Pres- 
brey.  Inc.,  as  its  advertising 
counsel. 

Using  newspapers  throughout 
the  country.  Sherwin-Williams 
Co..  Cleveland,  has  opened  a 
fall  campaign  on  Kem-Tone. 
Newell-Emmett  Co.,  New  York, 
handles  the  account. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

ALBERT  W.  SHERER.  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  National 
Biscuit  Co.,  has  joined  McCann- 
Erickson.  Inc.  as  vice-president. 
Mr.  Sherer  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  agency's  Chicago 
office. 

H.  E.  Christiansen,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDon¬ 
ald,  Inc.  for  the  past  six  years, 
has  resigned  to  organize  the 
Christiansen  Advertising  Agency 
with  offices  at  221  North  La 
Salle  Street.  Chicago. 

Henry  Haas  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publicity  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  Albert  M.  Green¬ 
field  &  Co.,  and  the  Bankers  Se¬ 
curities  Company.  Mr.  Haas  re¬ 
cently  saw  action  overseas  as  a 
captain  in  the  Army,  and  was 
formerly  associated  with  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  advertising  agency. 

William  C.  Bartleson,  lately 
connected  with  Foote.  Cone  & 
Belding,  has  joined  the  Buchen 
Co.,  Chicago. 

George  Homer  Martin  has 
been  released  as  pilot  with  the 
Ferry  Command  and  returns  to 
head  the  Newark  advertising 
agency  bearing  his  name.  His 
brother,  Edmund  Martin,  has 
been  appointed  vice-president  in 
charge  of  technical  copy. 

Orvil  E.  Davis  has  resigned  as 
art  director  of  Ted  Bates.  Inc., 
to  become  head  designer  of  J.  C. 
Martin,  industrial  designers. 

William  E.  Betts  has  joined 
the  Detroit  office  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.,  as  a  representative. 
He  was  formerly  with  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan.  Mrs.  Gladys  B.  Han- 
NAFORD  has  been  added  to  the 
agency's  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Jack  Gordon  has 
joined  the  art  department.  Ap¬ 
pointed  representative  in  the 
Boston  office  has  been  Donald 
W.  Wallace,  formerly  with  Ped¬ 
lar  &  Ryan  and  McCann-Erick- 
son. 

Murray  Koff  has  been  ap- 
pointed  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  Seagram-Distillers 
Corp.,  New  York. 

Ernest  J.  Zielin  has  joined 
George  Davison  Advertising  Art 
as  sales  representative. 

Charles  A.  Hammarstrom, 
formerly  of  Kelly,  Nason,  Inc., 
and  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc., 
has  joined  Morse  International. 
Inc.  as  account  executive. 

Leslie  I.  Mayes,  during  the 
past  year  manager  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  branch  of  Beaumont 
and  Hohman,  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
executive  staff  of  Howard  H. 
Monk  &  Associates,  Rockford,  Ill. 

Shirley  Kunin  has  left  the 
advertising  department  of  Sally 
Frocks  to  join  the  copy  staff  of 
Kuttner  &  Kuttner  Advertising, 
Chicago. 

Aoele  Gilruth  and  Lillian 
Gordon  have  been  added  to  the 
publicity  department  of  Shel¬ 
don,  Gutchins  &  Easton,  Inc. 

Ruth  Ross,  formerly  a  partner 
of  Albert  M.  Ross,  Inc.,  and  prior 
to  that  with  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
has  joined  the  copy  staff  of  the 
Duane  Jones  Co. 

Charles  A.  Wolcott,  formerly 
director  of  research  and  media 
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for  Dancer  -  Fitzgerald  ■  Sample, 
has  joined  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  ai 
vice-president.  Mr.  Wolcott  tot 
several  years  was  in  charge  of 
sales  and  client  service  for  the 
Daniel  Starch  organization. 

Theodore  L.  Maddock,  art  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  art  and  production  of 
Gregory  Advertising.  Inc..  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Edward  M.  Raynolds,  formerly 
with  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  has 
been  named  director  of  research 
of  Doherty.  Clifford  &  Shenfield, 

Frederich  H.  Nichols  has  been 
appointed  general  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Siboney 
Distilling  Corp.,  Philadelphia. 

Kermit  Kahn,  formerly  with 
Foote.  Cone  &  Belding,  has 
joined  the  copy  department  of 
J.  D.  Tarcher. 

Helen  Slater  resigns  from 
Government  service  Sept.  30  to 
open  a  Dallas.  Tex.  office  of  the 
Purdy  Co.  of  Austin.  She  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  marketing  research, 
merchandising  and  new  product 
testing  in  the  whole  area. 

W.  Theodore  Okie,  who  has 
been  connected  with  J.  M, 
Mathes  since  formation  of  the 
agency  in  1933,  has  been  elected 
a  vice-president. 

Thomas  D’Arcy  Brophy,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  Inc., 
has  been  elected  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  War 
Fund. 

Josephine  Caceres,  acting  di¬ 
rector  of  Pan  American  Pub- 
1  i  s  h  e  r  s  Representatives,  has 
joined  the  Latin-American  de¬ 
partment  of  Standard  Brands. 

S.  A.  Pennock  has  joined 
G.  M.  Basford  Co.  as  an  account 
executive. 

Maria  J.  White,  formerly 
media  director  of  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising.  has  been  appointed  time 
buyer  for  the  Blow  Co. 

Eleanor  Lynch,  formerly  of 
Everywoman’s  magazine,  is  now 
with  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

■ 

AP  Art  on  Stamp 

A  drawing  by  Logan  U.  Reavis 
for  the  Associated  Press  of  his 
conception  of  Corregidor  has 
been  borrowed  by  post  office  of¬ 
ficials  from  the  Washington  Star 
and  used  for  the  Corregidor 
stamp  issued  Sept.  27. 
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Wm.  McKay  Dies 
At  73,  After  GO 
Years'  Service 


tion  for  his  hometown  news¬ 
paper  in  Dubuque. 

After  a  year  with  the  Mail, 
he  became  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  old  Chicago  Times-Her- 
ald,  later  becoming  city  editor 
of  that  paper.  He  also  was 
managing  editor  of  the  old 
Chicago  Journal,  where  he  gave 
Franklin  P.  Adams,  noted  col¬ 
umnist  and  radio  commentator, 
his  first  job;  the  old  Detroit 
Tribune.  Cleveland  News,  the 
old  Louisville  Herald,  and  the 
old  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

He  joined  the  Tribune  in 
March,  1918,  and  later  was  ap¬ 
pointed  correspondent  of  the 
Tribune's  European  edition.  In 
1919  he  became  the  Midwest 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
News,  a  post  he  held  until  his 
retirement  last  year. 


in  Chicago,  Louisville,  Detroit,  The  Minister  of  War  and  mem- 
Cleveland  and  Dubuque,  la.,  bers  of  the  National  Council  of 
where  he  became  a  reporter  at  Resistance  in  France  went  on 
the  age  of  14.  He  was  active  record  this  week  as  agreeing 
also  in  the  old  Chicago  Press  that  henceforth  censorship  would 
Club.  ,  ,  ,,  ,  apply  only  to  strictly  military  in- 

Friends  and  colleagues  of  Bill  formation  affecting  security  or 

discipline  in  the  Army.  This 
Sept.  25,  at  which  the  Rev,  John  gctjon  followed  closely  French 
Evans,  religion  editor  of  the  newspaper  protest  of  the  censor- 
Chtcago  Tribune,  conducted  the  ^  resolution  adopted  ear- 

services  Rev.  Evans  paid  trib-  ,5^^  ^y  the  Council, 
ute  to  the  magnanimity  of  Mr.  resolution  the  Council 

rS’he  ^“rincludrf  a  cS-  ««  Sovernment  to  move 

ness,  ne  said,  mciud^  a  can  fggfgj.  enrolling  the  French 

kL  Forces  of  the  Interior  in  the 

nc  tGmp0r0d  witii  una0rst&iici  tph't 

ing  sympathy.  Dr.  Evans  said  Army  and  in  feeing  the  FF  . 
that  these  three  qualities  were  contention  of  French 

re-enforced  with  loyalty  and  p^uials  that  anything  pertain- 
discipline.  gained  through  Mr.  lo  Ih®  Army 

McKay’s  many  years  as  a  news-  was  milita^  and  Allied  censors, 
paperinan  feeling  that  the  problem  was  es- 

,  ' .  sentially  of  French  concern,  sup- 

pressed  the  resolution  since 
ary  pallb0ar0rs  from  whom  tho  prenoK  officials  asked  it 
active  pallbearers  were  selected  ^ 

were  J.  Loy  Maloney,  W.  D.  ,  evidence  of  their  attitude 
Maxwell.  John  T.  McCutcheon.  the  censorship  rnany 

Arch  Ward.  James  L.  Doherty,  French  papers  filled  part  of 
Roy  R.  Atkinson.  Orville  Dwy-  their  valuable  news  s^ce  (at 
er.  William  B.  Foley.  John  P.  Present  there  is  reported  to  be 
Gallagher.  Jerry  A.  Moran.  Ed-  but  a  three  weeks  supply  of 
ward  Burns.  August  Bartz.  Paper  in  France)  with  the  word 
Richard  J.  Finnegan.  Charles  censored  repeated  over  and 
N.  Wheeler,  Louther  S.  Horne,  over. 

Harper  Leech  and  Ashton  Meanwhile  in  addition  to  an- 
Stevens  nouncement  of  the  censorship 

Out-of-town  and  retired  news-  policy  the  French  Provisional 
papermen  named  honorary  pall-  Government  has  approved  the 
bearers  included  Richard  W.  American  Congressional  resolu- 
Clarke  and  Fred  Pasley,  man-  tion  advocating  free  world  ex¬ 
aging  editor  and  Washington  change  of  news.  Minister  of  In¬ 
correspondent.  respectively,  of  formation  Pierre  Teigen  said: 
the  New  York  News;  W.  A.  S.  “The  French  Government  ap- 
Douglas,  William  Jean  Etten,  proves  the  resolution.  The 
Bernard  J.  Mullaney,  A1  Fitz,  French  Government  believes 
and  Thomas  K.  Muigrew.  The  that  the  free  diffusion  of  news 
list  also  included  Harry  Moroni,  is  a  condition  of  democracy’s 
proprietor  of  a  restaurant  near  good  functioning  and  of  the  es- 
Tribune  Tower,  and  a  close  tablishment  of  peace.” 
friend  of  Mr.  McKay.  ■ 

New  IDPA  Members 

moved  with  his  parents  to  Two  more  newspapers  have 
Dubuque.  la.,  as  a  boy  and  later  just  been  elected  to  membership 
attended  Columbia  College  at  in  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso- 
Dubuque.  He  began  newspaper  ciation  by  the  board  of  directors ; 
work  as  reporter  on  the  Dubu-  the  Yankton  (S.  D. )  Press  & 


'^Shhh!  He’s  trying  to  figure  end  how 
the  Buffalo  fEvening  News*  is  running 
more  ads  and  still  using  less  paper!  ” 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  JoumaliBm,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


PACIFIC  BATTLE  LISE.  By  Foster 

Hailey.  Sew  York;  Macmillan  and 
Co.  1944.  40S  pp.  $3.60. 

TOO  MANY  BOOKS  are  being 

written  about  this  war.  It’s  a 
tremendous  story,  and  an  un¬ 
precedented  number  of  writing 
men  are  in  it  or  at  it.  But 
heartening  as  it  is  for  reporters 
to  finish  off  with  the  sustained 
and  more  critically  read  book 
form,  their  stream  of  factual 
cables  to  satisfy  the  desk  and  a 
business  manager  stacks  up 
better  than  the  books. 

A  book  lacks  spot  timeliness. 
It  needs  the  grasp  of  larger 
canvas,  revealing  interpretation, 
some  touch  of  permanence. 
There  is  a  paper  shortage;  there 
will  always  be  a  time  shortage. 
We  are  getting  too  much  catch¬ 
penny  stuff.  Too  much  reporter, 
not  enough  war. 

By  delightful  contrast,  Fos 
Hailey’s  "Pacific  Battle  Line’’ 
has  none  of  these  faults.  With 
the  exception  of  Pertinax’s 
“Grave  Diggers"  and  Bob 
Casey  s  "I  Can’t  Forget.”  this 
is  the  best  war  book  this  re¬ 
viewer  has  read. 

No  Drivel 

It  is  experienced,  self-effaced 
reporting.  Like  Casey,  Hailey 
served  in  the  last  war.  He 
understood  what  he  saw  and 
heard  this  time.  He  left  for 
the  Pacific  within  a  few  hours 
after  bombs  on  Pearl  Harbor 
reverberated  in  New  York  city 
rooms.  But  long  a  newsman  for 
the  Associated  Press  and  the 
New  York  Times,  he  puts  no 
drivel  in  this  book  about  his 
passport,  the  local  story  he  was 
writing  when  the  war  yanked 
him  off,  or  what  funny  profanity 
some  drill  sergeant  tore  off  his 
hairy  chest. 

Fos  wasn’t  gathering  material 
for  an  autobiography.  So  on 
page  one  you  learn  who  first  re¬ 
ported  Jap  planes  to  the  Naval 
Air  Station  at  Kaneohe  —  the 
commander’s  little  boy.  On 
page  two,  you  get  this  terse  re¬ 
porting  that  will  be  in  history 
books  50  years  from  now: 

“By  10:30  that  morning,  when 
two  Japanese  photographic 
planes  circled  over  our  mid- 
Pacific  base  to  take  the  pictures 
later  shown  in  Tokyo  and  Ber¬ 
lin,  the  destruction  of  95%  of 
our  sea-and-air  strength  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  was  complete. 

“Five  of  our  eight  battleships 
in  the  Pacific  were  sunk  or  sink¬ 
ing;  the  three  others  were  dam¬ 
aged.  Sunk  also  were  the  tar¬ 
get  ship  Utah  (armed  with  the 
latest  anti-aircraft  guns  and 
carrying  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  rounds  of  ammunition),  the 
tender  Oglala,  and  two  destroy¬ 
ers.  Another  destroyer,  the 
Shaw,  was  burning  fiercely  in 
drydock  and  later  exploded. 
Other  ships,  including  three 
cruisers,  had  been  hit.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-seven  of  our 
planes,  ranging  from  the  latest 
type  fighters  and  bombers  to  an 
old  amphibian  rescue  plane, 
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were  torn  and  blasted  by  ma¬ 
chine-gun  fire  and  bombs.  Three 
thousand,  three  hundred  and 
three  men  were  dead  or  dying: 
twelve  hundred  and  seventy-two 
more  were  wounded.” 

Important  facts  of  the  first 
two  desperate  years  of  this  Pa¬ 
cific  war — the  most  difficult  war 
in  history  and  the  least  under¬ 
stood — are  told  in  a  pattern  of 
six  logical  divisions:  the  original 
strategy,  the  defensive  phase, 
the  offensive  -  defensive  phase, 
the  strictly  offensive  phase,  the 
Aleutian  campaign,  and  the  hard 
road  ahead.  The  style  is  the 
lean,  readable  style  of  the  long- 
disciplined  reporter. 

’There  is  understanding  too — 
military  exporting  of  no  mean 
order.  Ira  Wolfert  says: 

“Foster  Hailey  knows  more 
about  our  war  in  the  Pacific  than 
any  other  writer.  I  remember 
admirals  flagging  him  down  on 
the  way  from  here  to  there  to 
find  out  what  was  going  on  out¬ 
side  their  commands.  I  knew 
that  if  Hailey  survived,  his  book 
would  be  worth  all  the  blood 
and  sweat  and  ache  that  has 
gone  into  it.  It  would  be  the 
whole  story.” 

One  doesn’t  always  agree. 
Hailey  suggests,  for  instance: 

“The  Japanese  answer  to  the 
question  whether  we  would 
fight  if  the  Philippines  were  at¬ 
tacked  obviously  was  in  the  af¬ 
firmative.  Otherwise  they  would 
not  have  attempted  to  immo¬ 
bilize  our  fleet.” 

It  may  be  argued — and  point¬ 
edly  argued  in  the  hope  that  we 
get  some  realistic  .sense  in  this 
country’s  preparedness  here¬ 
after — that  it  was  precisely  be¬ 
cause*  the  Japanese  were  con¬ 
vinced  we  would  not  fight  that 
they  neither  returned  to  destroy 
our  oil  stores  and  docks  at  Pearl 
Harbor  nor  to  occupy  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Had  the  Japs 
mounted  on  December  7  the 
same  force  they  brought  along 
at  Midway,  there  is  no  doubt 
their  seizure  of  Hawaii  would 
have  been  accomplished. 

Believed  Pacifists 

Robert  Bellaire,  United  Press 
correspondent  at  Tokyo,  says 
Japanese  leaders  told  him  after 
their  Pearl  Harbor  victory  that 
every  time  they  computed  their 
chances  of  success  in  a  war  with 
the  United  States  the  answer 
had  been  Japanese  defeat — if 
the  United  States  elected  to 
fight. 

Japan  probably  believed  the 
thousand  utterances  of  American 
pacifists  that  war  was  outlawed 
and  that  all  the  Orient  was  not 
worth  the  life  of  one  American 
boy.  It  is  likely  the  hit-and-run 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  was  to 
scare  hell  out  of  peace-loving 
Americans,  they  thought,  tickle 
Hitler  no  end.  and  make  a  whale 
of  an  impression  on  the  military- 
ridden  little  Japanese  people. 

Japan  underestimated  “soft” 
America  and  the  tremendous  po¬ 
tential  of  American  industry. 


But  there  are  ironic  sentences 
in  “Pacific  Battle  Line”  of  our 
unpreparedness  which  Japan  es¬ 
timated  only  too  well: 

“They  could  have  thrown  12 
or  more  carriers  against  our 
three;  war-trained  pilots  in  su¬ 
perior  planes  against  our  ob¬ 
solete  fighters  that  didn’t  belong 
in  the  same  league  with  the 
Zero;  and  could  have  fought  our 
cruisers  with  battleships.  Mal¬ 
aya,  Sumatra,  Java.  New  Guinea, 
the  Solomons,  and  all  the  rest 
would  have  fallen  into  their 
laps  like  ripe  plums  had  they 
chosen  to  make  their  main  strike 
at  the  Hawaiian  Island.  ...  As 
best  it  could,  lacking  funds  for 
espionage,  our  Navy  command 
had  kept  track  of  Japanese  ac¬ 
tivities,  especially  movements  of 
the  Japanese  fleet.” 

With  newspaper  men  having 
reported  the  growing  dangers  in 
the  Orient  for  at  least  a  dec¬ 
ade.  with  our  Army  and  Navy 
having  begged  for  adequate 
preparation,  the  idea  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country  prevent¬ 
ing  the  fortification  of  Wake. 
Guam  and  the  Philippines,  and 
adequate  funds  for  espionage! 

An  editor  once  told  his  re¬ 
viewer:  “Give  just  enough  of 
the  contents  of  a  book  to  enable 
a  clubwoman  to  lie  about  hav¬ 
ing  read  it.”  But  “Pacific  Battle 
Line”  is  no  book  to  read  in 
digest.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read. 
For  foreign  affairs  and  national 
security  are  realistic  and  prac¬ 
tical  matters.  They  may  be  the 
life  or  death  of  human  liberty. 
In  the  human  course  of  events, 
the  world  does  not  function  in 
divine  and  theoretical  perfec¬ 
tion. 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  BUILDING 

PERSONAL  LEADERSHIP  By  Don- 
.nld  A.  Laird,  Industrial  Cnnsnltant. 
Npw  York:  Whittlrsoy  Houm'.  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing-  Co.  1044.  2.*I0  pp. 

THIS  IS  A  bag  of  tricks  for 

improving  one’s  per.sonality. 
It  should  sell  a  good  many 
copies.  For  it  is  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  successful  men,  from 
Robert  F.  Black,  president  of  the 
White  Motor  Co.,  through  Bruce 
Barton  and  Ward  Canaday,  to 
A.  T.  Mercier  and  Robert  Wood¬ 
ruff.  railroad  presidents.  And  it 
is  sprightly  and  anecdotal. 

The  tricks  are  good  tricks. 
Almost  anyone  of  lesser  tech¬ 
nique  than  General  Eisenhower 
and  Bernard  Baruch  would 
profit  by  working  them  into  his 
habits  of  conduct.  No  doubt 
personal  magnetism,  somewhat 
deliberately  cultivated,  is  im¬ 
portant  equipment  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  successful  persons. 

But  leadership  r-equires  su¬ 
perior  judgment  and  funda¬ 
mental  justice,  along  with  other 
internal  qualifications  that  set 
extraordinary  men  and  women 
apart,  before  all  the  external 
habiliments  in  the  world  would 
make  a  leader.  Hedy  Lamarr’s 
slinkiest  gown  on  a  Cezanne  fig¬ 
ure  still  won’t  give  you  Hedy 
Lamarr.  Yet.  a  Cezanne  figure 
can  be  rendered  highly  attrac¬ 
tive  by  a  good  head,  an  eye  that 
looks  at  you.  and  a  cultivated 
manner.  Which  is  really  the 
value  in  Dr.  Laird’s  book. 

“Be  exciting,”  advises  the  au¬ 
thor.  And  to  support  his  point 
he  recalls  that  magnetic  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  became  the 
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father  of  two  illegitimate  chil¬ 
dren — along  with  discoverini 
electricity  and  starting  the  Sot- 
urday  Evening  Post — and  that 
John  D.  Rockefeller  looked  often 
at  a  well-turned  ankle.  Leadep 
ship  is  interesting. 

"There  is,  however,  some  ex¬ 
cellent  advice  in  the  book — ap¬ 
plied  psychology  by  a  psycholo¬ 
gist  who  has  done  a  lot  of  case¬ 
work  in  the  personnel  problems 
of  industry  as  well  as  with  white 
rats  and  guinea  pigs.  When  you 
read  on  three  lefthand  pages 
that  “the  opposite  page  .  .  .  may 
be  removed  from  the  book  and 
framed  or  slipped  under  the 
glass  on  your  desktop.”  and  the 
righthand  page  has  a  six-rule 
border  with  such  agenda  as 
these:  “Be  satisfied.  Take  on 
more  work.  Think  positively 
Say  ‘No’  to  yourself.  Be  fear¬ 
less.  Sink  your  ships,  etc.,”  you 
begin  to  suspect  you  are  being 
psychologized. 

Nevertheless,  the  break-downs 
are  intelligent.  I  am  tempted 
to  hang  this  one  in  my  living 
room: 

“Whether  you  are  leaving 
someone’s  office  or  a  private 
home: 

“First,  stand  up  and  say:  I 
simply  have  to  go  now!’ 

“Second:  Take  your  things 
and  go! 

“Don’t  let  anything  stop  you 
between  the  first  and  second 
step.  If  you  are  asked  why  you 
must  go,  well,  say  Laird  told 
you  to — and  don’t  stop:  keep 
right  on  moving. 

“When  you  start  to  leave,  don’t 
stand  still;  keep  moving,  and 
toward  the  door.  Don’t  talk, 
either.  Smile  and  keep  going 
right  out  the  door.” 

There  are  folks  for  whom  this 
is  just  what  the  doctor  ordered. 
■ 

Reporter  Takes  Part 
In  Hurricane  Hunt 

The  Miami  Daily  News,  as  part 
of  its  coverage  of  the  hurricane 
which  threatened  Florida  and 
finally  struck  the  mainland  at 
North  Carolina  recently,  as¬ 
signed  Milt  Sosin,  a  staff  writer, 
to  accompany  the  crew  of  an 
Army  weather  ship  on  a  “hurri¬ 
cane  hunting  ”  expedition. 

Sosin  flew  with  the  weather 
officer  in  the  glass  nose  of  a  B-25 
bomber,  converted  into  a  flying 
weather  station.  They  found  the 
hurricane  400  miles  northeast  of 
Palm  Beach,  and  for  two  hours 
the  plane  was  rocked  and  buf¬ 
feted  by  a  100-mile-an-hour  gale. 

"The  News  man  arrived  back 
at  Palm  Beach  in  time  to  file  a 
story  for  two  regular  afternoon 
editions,  and  the  story  was 
picked  up  by  Associated  Press 
under  Sosin’s  by-line  and  carried 
on  all  wires  on  the  Eastern  Sea¬ 
board. 

■ 

War  Maps 

Two  of  four  large  war  maps 
showing  changing  Allied  and 
enemy  fronts  in  various  war 
theatres  have  been  erected  in 
windows  of  the  new  mechanics 
annex  building  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  "The  maps,  12  by 
18  feet,  are  changed  daily  to 
keep  abreast  of  developments. 
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Ad  Volume  Must 
Continue  After 
War . . .  lacobs 

Industrialist  Tells  NIAA 

Need  for  Greater  Sales 

And  Production 

There  should  be  no  reduction 
in  advertising  during  the  imme¬ 
diate  post-war  period  on  the 
part  of  industrial  advertisers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pent-up  purchasing 
power  pressing  for  merchandise, 
members  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Advertisers  Association 
were  told  at  their  22nd  annual 
conference  held  in  Chicago,  Sept. 
22-23. 

“Our  productive  capacity  is 
too  great  to  permit  advertisers 
to  coast  along  for  any  length  of 
time  on  self-propelled  sales,” 
said  Whipple  Jacobs,  president 
of  Belden  Manufacturing  Co.,  in 
addressing  the  conference  on 
"Management  Reappraises  Ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Musi  Aid  Free  Enterprise 

Mr.  Jacobs  told  NIAA  mem¬ 
bers  that  a  still  greater  sales  job 
will  have  to  be  done  after  re¬ 
conversion  has  been  completed. 
"More  and  better  advertising 
will  be  required.”  he  said,  “to 
pave  the  way  for  high  sales  and 
production  and  the  resulting 
jobs.” 

He  expressed  the  personal  con¬ 
viction  that  the  free  enterprise 
system  will  be  preserved,  assert¬ 
ing,  however,  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  profession  has  a  clearly  de¬ 
fined  role  in  this  struggle.  “It  is 
not  enough  to  persuade  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  the  equality  and  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  products.”  he  asserted. 
“Advertising  must  go  beyond 
that  function  and  help  persuade 
the  people  on  the  desirability  of 
the  American  way  of  life — to 
demonstrate  clearly  the  part 
played  by  free  enterprise  in 
raising  our  economic  and  social 
standards.” 

Ralph  Robey  of  Newsweek,  in 
speaking  on  "Government  and 
Business.”  pointed  out  that  poli¬ 
tics  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
considering  any  big  problem  re¬ 
lating  to  business.  He  saw  no 
reason  for  fear  of  inflation  in  the 
post-war  period,  declaring  that 
the  cure  for  inflation  is  produc¬ 
tion. 

“If  we  try  to  reconvert  and 
continue  price  controls.”  said  Mr. 
Robey,  “we  will  get  into  severe 
diflBculty.  The  proper  course  is 
either  to  keep  all  of  the  controls 
that  will  delay  conversion  need¬ 
lessly,  or  to  take  off  all  the  con¬ 
trols  and  give  business  a  chance 
to  get  production  started  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  and  make 
jobs. 

“Such  a  recommendation  then 
raises  a  question  of  what  will 
happen  to  persons  if  we  do  take 
off  the  price  controls  and  give 
business  its  head.  Almost  cer¬ 
tainly  we  will  get  some  price 
rises,  notably  with  the  durable 
consumer  goods  such  as  washing 
machines,  etc.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son,  however,  to  believe  that  the 
price  rise  will  be  extreme,  and 
if  we  can  get  production  started 
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it  is  quite  possible  that  a  good 
many  other  prices  will  be  low¬ 
ered  and  then  the  prices  of  the 
durable  goods  commodities  prob¬ 
ably  will  settle  down  very  rap¬ 
idly.” 

James  M.  Cleary,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Roche.  Williams  &  Cleary, 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  dis¬ 
cussed  “Production  After  the 
War”  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment.  He  asserted  that  if 
business  men  are  to  be  induced 
to  accept  the  stress  and  strain 
and  peril  involved  in  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  production  and  employ¬ 
ment.  they  must  be  approach^ 
from  the  standpoint  not  only  of 
possible  profit,  but  also  with  an 
appeal  to  patriotism  and  to  pride 
in  accomplishment. 

“If  none  of  these  motives  is 
effective,  the  fear  motive  de¬ 
mands  a  hearing,”  he  said.  “What 
will  even  the  bonds  of  the 
United  States  of  America  be 
worth  if  great  unemployment 
again  sweeps  this  country?  No 
matter  what  party  rules  in 
Washington,  we  may  be  certain 
that  large  unemployment  will 
result  in  government  entry  into 
business  on  a  vast  scale.” 

Export  Advertiaing 

C.  M.  Wynne,  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  Overseas  Industries,  Inc., 
spoke  on  extending  markets 
through  export.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  extent  of  advertising  in 
strictly  export  media  and  the 
particular  publications  to  be  se¬ 
lected  for  their  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns.  is  a  problem  common  to 
manufacturers  making  a  begin¬ 
ning  in  export  trade.  In  this 
connection,  he  suggested  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  journals  should  re¬ 
ceive  first  consideration. 

NIAA  members  voted  down 
the  previously  proposed  plan  for 
reorganization,  designed  to  make 
the  association  more  profes¬ 
sional  in  character.  The  mem¬ 
bers  adopted  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  special  committee 
appointed  by  the  board,  which 
provided  that  any  plan  of  reor¬ 
ganization  that  shifts  the  balance 
of  authority  or  activity  to  the 
national  headquarters,  or  calls 
for  a  salaried  administrator,  or 
alters  the  primary  function  of 
national  headquarters  as  a  liason 
between  the  chapters,  be 
dropped  from  consideration. 

TTie  membership  later,  how¬ 
ever,  voted  to  increase  the  an¬ 
nual  dues  from  $5  to  $10  per 
year,  to  enable  the  association 
to  increase  its  services  of  a  more 
professional  character. 

■ 

South  Africans  Visit 

Under  the  auspices  of  OWI. 
three  South  African  newspaper¬ 
men  were  shown  recently  the 
technical  workings  of  the 
Yakima  Valley,  Washington, 
agricultural  industry.  The  three 
men,  John  G.  Sutherland.  South 
African  Press  Association;  Stuart 
Weber,  news  editor  of  Die  Suid- 
ersten,  and  Hurbert  Coetzee  of 
Die  Berger  in  Capetown,  visited 
the  lands  now  under  cultivation 
on  the  new  Roza  reclamation 
project,  then  toured  the  vast 
fruit  storage  houses  on  Yakima’s 
famed  mile-long  Produce  Row. 
They  were  accompanied  by  G. 
William  Gahagan,  of  OWI. 
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Times-Herald 
Furthers  Polio 
Research  Plan 

Washington  Daily 

Promotes  Work  of 

Kenny  Institute 

Shortly  before  midnight  on 
the  evening  of  Sept  18.  a  Minne¬ 
apolis-bound  train  glided  out  of 
Washington’s  Union  Station, 
tugging  with  it  the  hopes  of  a 
tiny  knot  of  people  who  watched 
its  departure  from  trackside. 

It  carried  with  it  also  the 
hopes  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times-Herald,  under  whose  aus¬ 
pices  there  had  been  attached 
to  the  train  a  specially  fitted 
private  car  in  which  five  vic¬ 
tims  of  infantile  paralysis  were 
destined  to  spend  the  next  34 
hours.  Destination  of  the  special 
car  was  the  Elizabeth  Kenny 
Institute,  where  the  Australian 
niurse  and  her  staff  of  specially- 
trained  assistants  have  been 
helping  poliomyelitis  patients. 

Recently,  with  the  polio  out¬ 
break  becoming  increasingly 
serious,  the  Times-Herald  called 
Sister  Kenny  to  Washington. 
She  arrived  Sept.  1,  her  Right 
priorities  arranged  by  the 
Times-Herald.  She  stay^  three 
days,  demonstrating  the  Kenny 
technique  in  Washington  hos¬ 
pitals  filled  with  tiny  victims  of 
the  disease. 

Nearly  2,000  persons  were 
turned  away  from  the  spacious 
Hotel  Statler  where  the  nurse 
conducted  an  open  forum  in 
which  some  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  practitioners  took  part. 

The  Times-Herald  was  literal¬ 
ly  swamped  with  requests  from 
parents  of  polio  victims  who 
wanted  to  get  their  children  to 
Minneapolis,  from  doctors  who 
said  they  would  like  to  study 
the  Kenny  technique  first-hand 
but  hadn’t  the  money,  from 
nurses  whose  plaint  was  the 
same. 

Sister  Kenny  cited  the  over¬ 
worked  Kenny  Institute  staff, 
explained  it  could  handle  no 
more  patients,  promised  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Washington  in  October 
with  a  full-length  training  film 
to  be  shown  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  might  be  interested. 

Meanwhile,  the  Times-Herald 
began  the  collection  of  data  con¬ 
cerning  the  setting  up  in  Wash¬ 
ington  of  a  Kenny  clinic,  this 
last  at  the  request  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  civic  leader.  Sister  Kenny 
was  prevailed  on  to  accept  for 
demonstrational  purposes  up  to 
10  Washington  cases,  a  number 
which  eventually  was  reduced 
to  five  because  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
railroad  equipment  to  make  the 
trip. 

■ 

Puck  to  Constitution 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  will 
distribute  the  American  Weekly 
and  Puck-The  Comic  Weekly, 
after  Jan.  1,  1945,  the  Hearst 
organization  has  announced. 
Both  publications  have  been  re¬ 
leased  in  Atlanta  by  the  Journal, 
which  recently  announced  that 
it  was  establishing  its  own  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  and  comic  section 
(E&P,  Sept.  9,  p.  65). 
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A  o  blaze  new 
trails  in  a  changing 
world  ...  to  walk  con¬ 
fidently  through  mazes 
of  political  and  social 
upset  ...  to  make  deci* 
sions  wisely  .  .  .  thest^ 
are  the  obligations  of  a 
newspaper  to  its  read¬ 
ers. 

Realizing  this  ohliga- 
tion  and  its  position  as 
a  guiding  factor  in  the 
community.  The  Union- 
Star  gives  an  unbiased 
presemtation  of  all  news. 
This  has  heen  a  basic 
reason  for  its  lead  in 
City  Zone  circulation  for 
over  nine  consecutive 
years. 


Schenectady 
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OWI  ESTABLISHED;  WAR  IS  BEST  COVERED  IN  ALL  HISTORY 


continued  from  page  7 
all  its  ramifications  at  home  and 
at  war  fronts  was  being  told  by 
the  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures, 
headed  by  Archibald  MacLeish. 
Asked  during  April,  1942,  how 
he  interpret^  the  Unctions  of 
his  office,  MacLeish  said,  among 
other  things,  that  he  was  follow¬ 
ing  “the  strategy  of  truth," 
rather  than  as  our  enemies,  “the 
strategy  of  terror.”  Lack  of 
authority,  dispersed  cewitrol,  was 
handicapping  his  earnest  inten¬ 
tions.  From  the  field  the  story 
was  being  brilliantly  and  vivid¬ 
ly  told.  Yet  the  over-all  picture 
was  fuzzy. 

That  working  newspaper  men 
were  doing  the  best  job  they 
could  in  the  situation  was  plain. 
When  the  publishers  gathered 
that  year  in  April  for  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  Hon.  Francis  B.  Sayre, 
High  Commissioner  to  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  paid  high  tribute  to 
the  newspaper  men  who  had 
covered  this  opening  tragic 
chapter  of  the  war. 

“They  have  done  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  job,”  he  said.  “They  have 
written  history  as  it  exploded 
before  their  eyes.  They  have 
carried  out  the  supreme  duty 
of  a  good  reporter  under  the 
supreme  test:  they  got  the  story 
and  they  got  it  in  the  face  of 
death.” 

During  that  first  summer  of 
the  war.  despite  individual  and 
group  efforts  of  the  press  to  get 
the  tremendous  story  published 
as  accurately  and  quickly  as 
security  would  allow,  some  dis¬ 
satisfaction  continued.  There 
was  so  much  to  be  told  all  at 
the  same  time.  It  was  extremely 
difficult  to  make  it  understand¬ 
able  to  newspaper  readers. 

Finally  that  dis.satisfaction 
was  crystallized  by  a  radio  com¬ 
mentator.  Elmer  Davis  broad¬ 
cast: 

From  This— The  OWI 

“If  you  want  to  get  the  most 
out  of  a  democracy,  out  of  a 
nation  used  to  knowing  what 
goes  on.  which  is  better  in¬ 
formed  than  any  other  in  the 
world,  if  you  want  to  get  them  to 
put  their  backs  into  it,  you’ve 
got  to  make  them  believe  they 
are  getting  all  the  news  that  con¬ 
siderations  of  military  security 
permit.” 

Out  of  that  broadcast  grew 
the  organization  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  and  the  ap- 
TOintment  on  June  12,  1942,  of 
Elmer  Davis  as  its  director.  In 
making  the  appointment.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  mandated  Davis 
to  use  press,  radio  and  other 
media  “to  facilitate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  informed  and  in¬ 
telligent  understanding  at  home 
and  abroad  of  the  status  and 
progress  of  the  war  effort  and 
also  of  the  war  policies,  activi¬ 
ties  and  aims  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.” 

When  two  months  later  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles.  Jr.,  of  the  Des 
Moinet  Register  and  Tribune. 
was  appointed  the  first  director 
of  OWI  domestic  relations,  he 
applauded  “the  insistence  of  the 
press  for  full  and  fair  reports 
to  the  public.”  Others  have  fol¬ 
lowed  Cowles  in  that  position. 
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The  task  has  been  hard.  Results 
cannot  be  essayed  fairly  here. 

Davis  and  those  working  with 
him  have  always  expressed  the 
highest  ideals.  When  Palmer 
Hoyt,  of  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian,  for  instance,  retired  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  owl  domestic 
division  in  January  of  this  year, 
he  again  expressed  the  news¬ 
paper  viewpoint. 

“The  best  way  to  give  the 
people  an  understanding  of  the 
war,”  Hoyt  said,  "is  not  to 
preach  to  them,  but  to  spare  no 
effort  in  giving  them  full,  fast 
reporting  of  events  as  they  oc¬ 
cur.  People  understand  events 
and  learn  from  them.  One  event 
in  a  war  such  as  ours,  when 
properly  and  adequately  re¬ 
ported,  is  worth  10,000  .ser¬ 
mons.” 

Through  the  years  toward  the 
now  approaching  victory  this 
view  has  come  closer  and  closer 
to  realization,  through  news¬ 
paper  editorial  enterprise  and 
the  hard  grinding  work  of  news¬ 
paper  men  at  battlefronts  all 
over  the  world. 

Evidence  of  OWI  at  its  best 
came  last  June  6.  when  George 
Lyons,  a  former  newsman,  was 
credited  with  smoothing  the 
way  for  newspaper  men  to 
cover  the  invasion.  Then  Davis 
was  able  to  say  truthfully : 
“This  represented  the  widest 
and  best  coverage  of  any  mili¬ 
tary  operation  in  all  history." 


continued  from  page  7 
lied  war  effort.  This  record  of 
complete  news  coverage  has  been 
made  at  a  time  when  whole  na¬ 
tions  were  being  liberated  in  an 
almost  incredibly  brief  space  of 
time  and  when  war  machines 
were  moving  at  breath-taking 
speed. 

For  Catholic  leaders  the  high 
point  of  interest,  besides  the 
glorious  victory  march  of  the 
Allied  forces  on  all  fronts,  was 
the  liberation  of  Rome  and  the 
sparing  of  St.  Peter’s  and  other 
venerable  shrines  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  For  its  dramatic  reports 
of  that  so  hoped-for  deliverance 
of  the  Center  of  Christianity,  the 
American  press  merits  the  fullest 
praise. 

It  has  been  my  belief  that  our 
American  press  for  the  most  part 
has  been  unwavering  in  its  desire 
for  accurate  reporting.  If  there 
have  been  instances — some  of 
them  understandable  in  these 
critical  times — where  certain 
publications  have  erred  and  mis¬ 
informed  their  readers,  in  most 
of  these  instances  correction  has 
been  prompt  and  seldom  un¬ 
generous. 

’The  American  press  continues 
to  respond  to  the  challenge  of 
this  changing  era  not  only  by  the 
accurate  reporting  of  trends  and 
events  in  the  political  end  eco¬ 
nomic  spheres  but  also  in  the 
vastly  important  fields  of  reli¬ 
gious  and  social  development. 
'The  entire  press  has  not  only 
shown  genuine  patriotism  in  the 
war.  but  has  given  impetus  and 
support  to  the  building  of  a  new 
world  order  on  foundations  of 


Men  like  Ernie  Pyle,  read  by 
some  13,000,000  newspaper  read¬ 
ers,  have  made  this  war  truly 
a  “people’s  war."  His  dispatches 
have  brought  war  into  home 
focus. 

It  would  be  impossible  to 
mention  all  the  other  individual 
correspondents  who  have  played 
and  are  still  playing  this  same 
important  role,  the  preaching  of 
10.000  sermons  with  one  ade¬ 
quate  report  of  an  event.  Hun¬ 
dreds  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  columns  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  A  total  of  450  covered 
the  one  invasion  story  last  June. 

AP’s  Larry  Allen,  previously 
mentioned  as  the  first  corre¬ 
spondent  injured  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  later  won  the  Pulitzer 
prize  in  1943  for  his  work  in 
1942.  Only  a  few  months  ago 
he  returned  to  this  country  after 
22  months  in  prison  camps  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  after  his 
capture  during  the  Tobruk  raid 
in  September,  1942. 

Typical  of  the  attitude  of  most 
war  correspondents  is  that  of 
the  late  Henry  Crockett,  one  of 
the  score  of  correspondents 
killed  in  action  since  the  war 
began.  At  El  Alamain  when  the 
"Desert  Fox”  was  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  chased  out  of  Africa, 
a  fellow  correspondent  noted 
that  Crockett  jumped  as  each 
gun  fired,  each  shell  exploded. 

“Say,  if  it  gets  you  that  way, 
.vou  ought  to  clear  out  of  this 
war  in  a  hurry,”  he  was  advised. 


international  justice  and  moral¬ 
ity. 

The  relation  of  the  press  to 
religion  has  been  friendly  and 
cooperative.  It  has  faithfully 
reported  the  views  and  activities 
of  religious  leaders  of  all  faiths, 
and  in  so  doing  has  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  millions  the 
vital  part  that  churches  and 
synagogues  are  called  upon  to 
play  in  the  days  of  peace  and 
reconstruction. 

To  those  concerned  over  vital 
problems  of  human  relation¬ 
ships,  the  press  serves  both  to 
inform  and  inspire.  Religious 
leaders  are  impressed  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  space  in 
newspaper  columns  devoted  to 
questions  which  are  of  deep 
moral  and  religious  significance 
and  which  affect  the  well  being 
of  all  groups  in  the  community. 
In  the  promotion  of  better  un¬ 
derstanding  between  Americans 
and  with  people  everywhere, 
our  newspapers  deserve  tribute 
as  the  great  secular  pulpit  of 
America. 

’The  Jews  of  America  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  press  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  it  has  performed  in  expos¬ 
ing  the  profound  tragedy  born  of 
hate  and  oppression  that  has  en¬ 
gulfed  millions  of  their  co-re- 
ligionists  in  the  wake  of  Nazi 
armies.  In  its  superb  coverage 
of  the  swift  progress  of  Allied 
liberation  forces  and  its  constant 
preoccupation  with  the  problems 
of  peace  it  kindles  the  hope  that 
the  future  generations  of  all 
races  may  never  see  re-enacted 
another  such  utter  betrayal  of 
human  liberty. 


“No,”  rejoined  Crockett.  “It 
scares  hell  out  of  me  all  right, 
but  I’m  not  going  to  let  it  scare 
me  out  of  this  hell.” 

Then  there  was  AP’s  C.  Yates 
McDaniel,  first  to  reach  Singa¬ 
pore  and  last  to  leave.  His 
“farewell  to  Singapore”  was  a 
newspaper  classic.  The  diary 
Vern  Haugland,  of  the  same 
press  association,  wrote  recount¬ 
ing  his  adventures  when  he  was 
lost  in  the  jungles  of  New 
Guinea  has  been  called  an  “epic 
of  journalism.”  Daniel  deLuce 
of  AP  won  the  Pulitzer  prize 
this  year  for  his  exclusive  inter¬ 
views  with  Tito.  For  his  letters 
to  Stalin  and  the  replies  he  re¬ 
ceived.  Henry  Cassidy.  AP, 
should  again  be  mentioned, 
along  with  Don  Whitehead  for 
his  front  line  dispatches  from 
France.  Norman  Bell,  first  to  fly 
with  Navy  raiders  on  Japan. 
Thoburn  Wiarit.  who  won  the 
Air  Medal  for  service  in  the 
China-Burma-India  theatre,  and 
flew  in  the  recent  B-29  attack 
on  Japan,  and  many  more  who 
write  for  AP. 

Other  Heroes 

Reviewing  the  years  of  war 
as  reported  by  United  Press, 
Virgil  Pinkley,  Edward  Beattie. 
Jr.,  recently  taken  prisoner  in 
France  with  Wright  Bryan, 
managing  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  Reynolds  and  Eleanor 
Packard.  James  Roper,  fourth 
U.P.  man  to  be  decorated,  and 
William  Dickinson,  of  Admiralty- 
Islands  fame,  come  immediately 
to  mind.  But  again,  it  is  unfair 
to  single  out  a  few  from  among 
.so  many  who  have  spent  so  long 
in  action.  Almost  forgotten  to¬ 
day.  but  still  in  there  plugging 
now  way  off  in  China,  is  Frank 
Hewlett  of  U.P.,  whose  brilliant 
reporting  of  the  battles  at  Cor- 
regidor  and  Bataan  made  news¬ 
paper  history.  Many  have  been 
cited  by  commanding  officers, 
as  for  instance  John  Hlavacek 
of  U.P.,  who  only  the  other  day 
was  praised  for  gallantry  at 
Hengyang  Aii-field  in  China  by 
Gen.  Claire  Chennault. 

Long  remembered  will  be  the 
classic  lead  of  Clark  Lee.  now 
with  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  who  then  with  AP  cabled 
from  Corregidor:  “Dear  Boss: 
The  trouble  with  this  war  is 
that  it  is  all  front  and  no  rear.’’ 
Newspaper  men,  writers  and 
photographers,  have  often  gone 
into  action  with  the  men  about 
whom  they  were  writing. 
There's  George  Jones  of  U.P. 
in  the  South  Pacific  whom  the 
Marines  call  “First  Wave" 
Jones,  because  he  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  among  the  first  to  land  on 
beaches. 

Hoping  to  be  among  the  first 
newspaper  men  back  in  Berlin 
is  Pierre  Huss  of  INS,  formerly 
manager  of  that  agency’s  Berlin 
bureau  and  now  right  up  at  the 
front  with  General  Patton’s 
Third  Army.  Larry  Newman,  a 
youngster  from  the  Columbus 
(O. )  Dispatch,  is  going  great 
guns  for  INS  with  the  Seventh 
Army.  Frank  Conniff,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  with  the  Fifth  Army; 
Richard  'Tregaskis,  famous  for 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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McCarty  Named 
it  News  President 
In  Indianapolis 

s  Indianapolis,  Ind..  Sept.  26 — 

•  Directors  of  the  Indianapolis 

s  News,  meeting  Monday,  elected 

it  C.  Walter  Mc- 

r  Carty  as  presi- 

e  dent  and  gen¬ 

eral  manager  of 
s  the  Indianapolis 

/  News  Publish- 

:  ing  Co.,  to  suc- 

!  ceed  Richard  M. 

:  Fairbanks,  who 

died  in  July, 
i  Mrs.  Fair¬ 

banks  was 
,  elected  to  the 

board  of  direc¬ 
tors  to  fill  the 
I  vacancy  caused 

by  her  husband's  death. 

Other  officers  of  the  company 
!  include  Mrs.  Adelaide  Fair¬ 

banks  Causey  and  Mrs.  Ethel  C. 
Fairbanks,  vice-presidents,  and 
Hilton  U.  Brown,  secretary- 
'  treasurer.  Mr.  Brown  was  se¬ 

lected  to  represent  the  News  on 
the  Associated  Press. 

Directors  of  the  company  are 
Mrs.  Causey,  Mrs.  Ethel  C.  Fair¬ 
banks.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks, 
Mrs.  Richard  Fairbanks,  and 
Mr.  McCarty. 

Mr.  McCarty  began  his  work 
on  the  News  as  a  police  reporter 
in  September.  1914.  While  at¬ 
tending  Indiana  University  he 
was  editor  of  the  daily  student 
campus  publication.  In  his  30 
years  on  the  News  he  has  served 
as  city  editor,  managing  editor, 
assistant  general  manager,  and 
executive  editor. 

The  new  publisher  was  also 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors. 
He  told  Editor  &  Publisher  he 
intended  to  carry  on  the  same 
policies  and  traditions  of  the 
News  as  has  been  the  custom 
under  the  Fairbanks  family  re¬ 
gime.  The  late  Charles  Warren 
Fairbanks,  former  vice-president 
of  the  U.S.  and  Senator  from 
Indiana,  was  the  father  of  the 
two  brothers.  Frederick  and 
Richard,  who  had  directed  the 
paper  since  1938. 

Widely  known  in  Hoosier 
newspaper  circles  as  “Mickey  ” 
McCarty,  the  new  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  News 
began  newspaper  work  in  his 
home  town,  Washington.  Ind. 
He  was  born  there  May  30, 
1892.  the  son  of  John  W.  and 
Jennie  (Denver)  McCarty.  His 
father  served  for  21  years  as 
mayor  of  Washington. 

He  entered  Indiana  University 
in  1911  with  a  view  to  majoring 
in  journalism.  He  became  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Indiana  Daily 
Student  and  was  active  in  other 
campus  activities.  After  leav¬ 
ing  the  university,  Mr.  McCarty 
took  a  summer  vacation  position 
with  the  Indiana  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press.  A  short  time 
later  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Indianapolis  News  and  subse¬ 
quently  covered  every  beat  on 
the  paper. 

In  1926.  he  was  named  city 
editor  of  the  News  and  in  1934 
he  was  advanced  from  assistant 
managing  editor  to  managing 
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editor.  In  July  of  this  year,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Richard 
Fairbanks.  Mr.  McCarty  was 
made  assistant  general  manager 
and  executive  editor. 

In  addition  to  his  newspaper 
duties.  Mr.  McCarty  has  acquired 
a  wide  reputation  as  a  toast¬ 
master  and  after-dinner  speaker. 
While  at  the  university,  he  was 
a  member  of  Sigma  Alpha  Epsi¬ 
lon  fraternity  and  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Indiana  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

■ 

No  Paper  Cut 
In  4th  Quarter 
Seen  by  WPB 

Washington,  Sept.  25  —  The 
War  Production  Board’s  Printing 
and  Publishing  Section  has  esti¬ 
mated  the  newsprint  supply  for 
the  final  three  months  of  1944 
at  819.000  tons,  the  same  amount 
as  in  the  third  quarter. 

Needs  for  the  final  period  have 
been  totaled  at  860.000  toiy  but 
the  recently-announced  policy  of 
permitting  withdrawal  of  the 
difference  out  of  inventory  will 
take  care  of  the  situation.  Such 
withdrawal  may  not  be  in  an 
amount  which  would  result  in 
exceeding  the  established  quota. 

There  is  prospect  of  curtail¬ 
ment  of  delivery  quotas,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  consumption 
quotas,  due  to  the  closeness  of 
orders  to  production.  If  monthly 
orders  on  mills  exceed  the  ton¬ 
nage  that  can  be  supplied,  the 
delivery  level  will  be  lowered. 

Sources  for  the  expected  819.- 
000  in  the  October-December  pe¬ 
riod  are:  Canada.  200,000  tons 
monthly;  United  States,  60,000 
tons;  Newfoundland.  13,000  tons. 

The  over-all  paper  supply 
situation  is  such  that  the  trim¬ 
ming  down  process  after  Ger¬ 
many  is  defeated  will  be  a  very 
gradual  one  and  substantial  ef¬ 
fect  may  not  be  felt  until  eight 
or  ten  months  later,  the  WPB 
Forest  Products  Bureau  warned. 

Doubt  has  been  expressed  that 
the  decline  in  military  needs 
will  offset  the  increase  in  civil¬ 
ian  requirements  that  will  come 
with  the  introduction  of  new 
products  and  increased  move¬ 
ment  of  existing  products  to 
market.  Also  expected  is  a 
relaxing  by  the  paper-making 
industry  in  its  support  of  the 
woods  and  waste  paper  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Acting  Director  Harold  Boes- 
chenstein  said: 

‘  This  tendency  probably  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  anticipation  of 
sudden  collapse  in  the  war  de¬ 
mands  and  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  some  manufacturers  not  to 
have  high-priced  inventories  in 
such  an  event.  Such  apprehen¬ 
sions  are  unsupported  by  fact, 
and  any  letting  up  at  this  point 
might  prove  disastrous. 

“The  time  of  removal  of  con¬ 
trols  and  the  opening  up  of  the 
paper  situation  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  industry  itself.  If 
industry  relaxes  its  support  of 
the  program  to  get  maximum 
production,  then  the  failure  to 
meet  current  and  anticipated 
needs  will  lie  with  the  industry 
and  not  with  WPB.” 
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Food  By  Air? 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  sleek  transport  plane,  laden 
with  fresh  fruits  from  the  West  Coast,  winged  its 
way  into  Detroit.  Its  arrival  marked  the  tirst  step 
in  a  year-long  study  of  the  possibilities  of  transport¬ 
ing  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  by  air — a  study  being 
conducted  by  Wayne  University  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  United  Air  Lines  and  A  &  P  Food  Stores. 

In  this  first  test,  plums,  nectarines,  peaches,  cher¬ 
ries,  apricots,  and  figs  were  picked  in  California  on 
Sunday,  and  analyzed  in  Detroit  on  Monday.  About 
once  each  month,  air  shipments  of  fresh  produce  will 
arrive  in  Detroit  from  producing  areas  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Fhere  these  .shipments  are  being  studied  carefully 
by  a  research  group  of  38  persons,  including  house¬ 
wives,  home  economists,  produce,  merchandising  and 
transportation  e.xperts.  Flavor,  appearance  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  produce  is  being  compared  with  that 
of  the  same  foods  shipped  by  conventional  methods. 
Laborator}-  studies  are  being  made  on  vitamin  and 
sugar  content,  deterioration  and  weight  loss.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  is  being  given  to  packaging  and  causes 
of  damage  in  transit. 

A  &  P  cooperation  in  this  pioneering  effort  to 
bring  the  fields  and  orchards  of  America  closer  to 
your  local  kitchens  is  another  example  of  how  A  &  P, 
for  85  years,  has  been  striving  to  eliminate  in-be¬ 
tween  steps  and  handlings  in  the  distribution  of  food 
.  .  .  so  that  consumers  can  enjoy  tastier,  fresher, 
more  nutritious  foods  at  lower  prices. 

It  is  because  of  these  constant  efforts  to  provide 
better  food  more  economically  that  today  men  and 
women  of  A  &  P  are  doing  the  nation’s  most  efficient 
job  of  food  distribution. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


MEN  ON  FRONTS  AND  BEHIND  SCENES  AT  HOME  WRITE  PRESS  HISTORY 
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his  Guadalcanal  coverage,  who 
later  suffered  a  head  wound  in 
Italy:  Kingsbury  Smith,  for  his 
invasion  report;  Lowell  Bennett, 
shot  down  over  Germany,  who 
later  escaped  to  send  out  a  dra¬ 
matic  report,  only  to  be  recap¬ 
tured  by  the  Nazis,  are  others 
among  many  greats  of  INS. 

By  Feb.  25,  1942,  Associated 
Press,  International  News  Pho¬ 
tos,  Acme  Newspictures,  and 
Life  had  formed  their  photo 
pool,  which  since  has  proved 
so  effective  in  furnishing  amaz¬ 
ingly  prompt  photographic  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  war.  Today, 
wherever  there  is  action  of  im¬ 
portance,  a  cameraman  from 
this  country  is  there  to  prove  a 
picture  can  tell  more  than  a 
thousand  words. 

Volumes  could  be  written 
about  the  picture  men  at  the 
fronts  all  over  the  world,  and 
will  be  some  day.  Now,  with 
pardon  asked  of  those  unwit¬ 
tingly  omitted,  a  few  photogra¬ 
phers  should  be  mentioned  by 
name  as  typical  of  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  tribe.  Today  there  are 
about  40  photographers  in  the 
pool,  pbiced  at  every  major 
front. 

Photographers  Do  Share 

Among  the  first  picture  men 
to  reach  Germany  were  Harry 
Harris  and  Peter  Carroll  of  AP. 
They  landed  at  Normandy  on 
D-day  and  have  followed  the 
campaign  right  through.  In  the 
invasion  story  it  was  Bert 
Brandt  of  Acme  who  was  first 
to  get  his  pictures  back  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Last  May  the  Pulitzer 
prize  for  news  pictures  went  to 
AP’s  Frank  Filan  for  his  series 
taken  at  bloody  Tarawa.  With 
Filan  in  the  South  Pacific  rep- 
senting  AP  in  the  pool  was  alk) 
Joe  Rosenthal.  Henry  Griffin 
pictured  the  invasion  of  South¬ 
ern  France  for  AP.  while  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  is  photographing 
action  in  Italy. 

Sherman  Montrose,  of  Acme, 
whose  story  goes  way  back  to 
Guadalcanal,  took  his  camera 
right  through  the  Solomons 
campaign,  went  up  to  the  Aleu¬ 
tians,  then  crossed  to  Italy  and 
landed  with  the  invasion  forces 
in  Southern  France.  Assigned 
to  General  MacArthur  soon 
after  he  reached  Australia, 
Frank  Prist  of  Acme  is  follow¬ 
ing  that  commander  on  the  road 
back  to  Bataan.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  brief  leave  home 
he  has  pictured  all  the  big  bat¬ 
tles  of  MacArthur's  men,  from 
Port  Moresby  to  Empress  Bay. 

Frank  Cancellare  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  those  striking  pic¬ 
tures  of  Chinese  coolies  build¬ 
ing  airports  for  B-29’s  and  he 
flew  on  the  first  B-29  attack  on 
Japan  along  with  Bob  Bryant 
of  INP.  With  his  camera  trained 
on  the  Marines,  Acme's  Stanley 
Troutman  photographed  the  in¬ 
vasions  of  Saipan,  Guam,  and 
now  Palau. 

A  former  ace  sports  photogra¬ 
pher  now  recording  the  grim 
sport  of  war  is  Hugh  Broderick 
of  INP,  with  General  Patton 
and  the  Third  Army,  filling  in 
for  Sonnie  Gottlieb,  injured  in 
a  jeep  accident  and  now  back 
home  on  leave,  while  Sam  Gold- 
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stein  is  INP’s  pool  man  with  the 
Fifth  Army.  Another  INP  man 
in  the  Pacific  with  Bob  Bryant 
is  Paige  Abbott. 

First  photographer  killed  in 
action  was  Carl  Thusgaard  of 
Acme,  who  gave  his  life  in  New 
Guinea.  A  number  wear  the 
Purple  Heart,  including  Charles 
Cort,  Acme,  wounded  at  Kas- 
serine  Pass. 

Going  back  to  the  early  days 
of  the  war.  Editor  &  Publisher 
in  September,  1942  listed  eight 
U.  S.  war  correspondents  as 
killed  in  action.  Since  then, 
this  number  has  tripled.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  serious  loss 
to  newspaper  readers  in  general 
came  in  the  death  of  Raymond 
Clapper,  killed  in  an  airplane 
collision  during  the  Marshall 
Islands  invasion,  Feb.  3,  1944. 

Less  spectacular  than  the 
work  of  the  men  in  the  field, 
home  front  enterprise  of  the 
press  has  proved  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  the  war  effort. 
Always  anonymous,  the  editors 
of  the  newspapers  have  played 
a  vital  role  in  making  total  war 
understandable  to  the  people. 

Only  last  January,  the  editors 
were  urged  on  to  greater  effort 
than  ever  by  Roy  A.  Roberts, 
managing  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  when,  as  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  he  declared 
to  the  members  in  convention: 

“We  can  put  more  time,  more 
thought  in  conveying  to  the 
people  of  the  home  front  a  real¬ 
istic  picture  of  the  war,  not  a 
sugar-coated  one.  No  bigger 
contribution  to  victory  could  be 
made." 

In  the  same  speech  he  said: 

“The  millions  upon  millions 
of  lines  of  advertising  that  are 
being  sacrificed  that  the  public 
may  have  the  news  is  a  con¬ 
vincing  display  that  the  news¬ 
papers  have  not  lost  concern  in 
public  service.” 

To  keep  editors  constantly  on 
guard  he  struck  the  warning 
note:  “We  must  not  lose  our 
freedoms  at  home  as  we  sacri¬ 
fice  our  blood  and  kin  abroad.” 

And  so  today,  with  the  great¬ 
est  story  in  the  world  coming 
from  fighting  fronts  all  over  the 
world,  newspapers  are  at  the 
same  time  giving  remarkably 
detailed  attention  to  the  current 
political  campaign. 

In  another  statement,  pub¬ 
lished  April  29  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Roberts  declared:  “Our 
first  concern  has  been  that 
newspapers  should  make  their 
full  contribution  to  the  war. 
We  have  kept  the  faith.” 

Every  branch  of  the  news- 


Detroit,  Sept.  30 — Senator 
Homer  Ferguson,  Michigan  Re¬ 
publican.  this  week  urged  in  a 
speech  before  the  Senate  that 
official  recognition  be  given  re¬ 
tailers  in  general  and  “Detroit 
merchants  in  particular.”  for 
their  consistent  and  effective 
contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

“The  War  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil,”  he  said,  “frequently  has 
lauded  the  patriotic  job  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  without  men¬ 
tion  of  retailers.  Yet  in  the 


paper  busines  has  kept  faith. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
the  carrier  boys  who  deliver 
newspapers  into  homes  were 
enlisted  to  do  their  part  toward 
helping  to  win  the  war.  By- 
Dec.  22,  1941,  the  carriers  of 
724  daily  newspapers  had  en¬ 
rolled  as  “Defense  Agents”  to 
sell  Treasury  Stamps  and  Bonds. 
Later  the  number  of  participat¬ 
ing  newspapers  grew  to  almost 
1,000.  While  this  total  has  fallen 
off  somewhat,  on  Sept.  17  of  this 
year  the  committee  in  charge 
announced  that  from  the  start 
of  the  campaign  the  newsboys 
had  sold  1.261,022,476  ten-cent 
war  stamps. 

This,  of  course,  was  only  a 
part  of  the  press’s  contribution 
toward  helping  raise  money  to 
finance  the  war. 

“The  newspapers  have  every 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  part 
they  are  playing  in  our  financial 
program,”  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau. 
Jr.,  declared  only  last  August 
after  the  Fifth  War  Loan  Drive, 
“and  the  nation  can  be  grateful 
for  a  free  press,  which  is  serv¬ 
ing  our  country  so  well.” 

On  this  loan  alone,  daily 
newspapers  gave  26,153,000  lines 
of  advertising  space,  which  was 
19%  above  the  record  of  the 
Fourth  War  Loan  drive.  War 
Bond  advertising  copy  amount¬ 
ing  to  $6,656,225.66  appeared  in 
newspapers  for  the  Fifth  Loan 
as  compared  to  $6,085,005.51  in 
the  Fourth.  By  July  1,  1942, 
the  Treasury  Department  esti¬ 
mated  that  it  had  received  free 
publicity  on  War  Stamp  and 
Bond  promotion,  which  would 
have  cost  $65,000,000  if  pur¬ 
chased  at  regular  rates. 

Right  from  the  start  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  plagued  itself  by  mount¬ 
ing  costs,  rapidly  increasing 
wages,  loss  of  men  to  service, 
the  newspaper  press  was  called 
upon  to  support  every  war  ef¬ 
fort  camaign.  Since  Sept. 
1943,  when  Editor  &  Publisher 
made  a  national  compilation, 
there  has  been  no  official  na¬ 
tional  recording  of  the  number 
of  newspaper  men  in  the  armed 
forces.  At  that  date,  the  news¬ 
papers  had  lost  40,000  men  from 
their  many  different  depart¬ 
ments  to  all  branches  of  the 
service.  At  that  time,  the  New 
York  Times  led  all  others  with 
578  blue  stars.  An  indication 
of  how  the  total  number  must 
have  increased  since  then  is 
the  fact  that  the  New  York 
Times  today  has  715  stars  in 
its  service  flag.  In  July,  1942, 
the  WMC  had  classified  news¬ 
papers  as  an  essential  activity. 


Detroit  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  local  advertisers  are  out¬ 
doing  the  national  display  users 
in  the  volume  of  space  devoted 
exclusively  to  war-theme  pro¬ 
motional  copy  four  to  one.” 

Senator  Ferguson  declared 
that  Detroit  retail  merchants 
are  currently  spending  more 
than  $1,000,000  a  year  exclusive¬ 
ly  on  war  activities.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  are  supporting  all 
War  Loan,  Red  Cross,  War  Chest 
and  other  drives,  he  said. 

EDITOR  &  PURL 


Despite  lack  of  help  and 
newsprint  shortages,  all  good 
causes  found  helpful  backing  by 
the  newspapers.  Newspaper 
advertising  played  its  part  in  the 
first  general  salvage  drive 
which  opened  July  20,  1942, 
using  space  in  1,792  daily  news¬ 
papers.  But  publishers  did 
more  for  this  cause  than  accept 
advertisements. 

Outstanding  was  the  enter 
prise  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World  -  Herald,  which.  com¬ 
mencing  in  July  of  1942,  staged 
a  state-wide  campaign  to  sal¬ 
vage  scrap  metals  and  rubber 
which  became  a  criterion  for 
others  to  follow.  By  August 
1942,  the  World-Herald’s  cam¬ 
paign  had  achieved  the  astound¬ 
ing  state  record  of  193  pounds 
per  capita  of  scrap. 

Papers  Collect  Scrop 

What  the  World-Herald  had 
done  prompted  Donald  Nelson, 
director  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  to  summon  publishers  to 
a  scrap  conference  held  in 
Washington,  Sept.  4,  1942. 

Eight  days  later,  Walter  M. 
Dear,  president  of  the  ANPA 
had  named  a  16-man  committee 
to  launch  a  national  scrap  drive 
through  newspapers  to  run  from 
Sept.  28  to  C5ct.  17.  Chairman 
of  this  committee  was  Richard 
W.  Slocum,  general  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

When  eventually  243  pounds 
of  scrap  per  capita  was  collect¬ 
ed,  Dr.  Miller  McClintock,  then 
director  of  the  War  Advertising 
Council,  described  the  campaign 
as  “a  most  remarkable  demon¬ 
stration  of  press  solidarity  be¬ 
hind  the  war  effort.” 

Since  then  there  have  been 
other  drives  in  which  the  press 
has  played  a  backbone  part.  In 
January  of  this  year  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  20,000,000  pounds 
of  waste  cooking  fats  had  been 
collected  since  the  newspapers 
got  behind  this  problem  first 
in  1942.  Slow  to  get  started  but 
gaining  in  momentum  and  prov¬ 
ing  its  worth  is  the  latest  of 
such  drives,  the  U.S.  Victory 
Waste  Paper  Campaign. 

While  the  goal  of  667,000  tons 
a  month  of  waste  paper  has  yet 
to  be  reached,  the  work  ener 
gized  by  the  newspapers  has 
prevented  the  shutdown  of 
many  paperboard  mills  and  kept 
the  problem  under  control.  As 
a  result  of  a  newspaper  pulp- 
wood  drive  the  downward  trend 
of  production  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1943  was  changed 
in  1944  to  increased  production. 
A  quota  of  13,000,000  cords  set 
by  WPB  was  exceeded  by  96,000. 

There  were  and  will  be  other 
war  effort  drives  in  which  the 
press  will  continue  to  play  its 
part. 

Thinking  first  of  furnishing 
news  to  its  readers,  the  press 
will  rally  to  shoulder  each  new 
task.  Heavy  strains  such  as 
other  civilian  businesses  never 
know  will  continue  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed. 

Today,  tomorrow  and  tomor¬ 
row  you  will  buy  your  paper 
and  will,  thanks  to  the  super¬ 
human  efforts  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  with  a  special  bow  to  the 
mechanical  side,  find  it  a  su¬ 
perb.  craftsmanlike  job. 

I  S  H  E  R  for  September  30.  1944 


Senator  Asks  Recognition  for  Retailers 


Boeschenstein  Warns 
Salvage  Still  Critical 


A  WARNING  that  the  end  of 

the  European  phase  of  the 
war,  if  it  should  come  in  1944, 
would  in  no  way  lessen  the  need 
for  continued  waste  paper  sal¬ 
vage  was  sounded  .Sept.  29  by 
Harold  Boeschenstein,  acting 
director  of  the  Forest  Products 
Bureau.  War  Production  Board, 
in  a  communication  to  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Victory  Waste  Paper  Campaign. 

Though  he  praised  highly  the 
work  of  newspapers  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  campaign  “at  an  un¬ 
abated  level  over  a  period  of 
many  months,  he  asked  newspa¬ 
pers  on  behalf  of  the  WPB  to 

renew  your  pledge  of  support 
and  continue  your  efforts  un¬ 
abated." 

“Within  the  last  few  weeks." 
Mr.  Boeschenstein  said,  "there 
has  been  some  suggestion  that 
the  need  for  waste  paper  was 
subsiding  or  might  be  expected 
to  do  so — at  least  whenever  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  European  theatre 
may  be  won. 

Need  Still  Great 

"This  is  not  supported  by 
facts.  On  the  contrary,  our  de¬ 
mands  in  the  last  quarter  of  this 
year  are  greater  than  ever  and 
maintenance  of  production  at 
the  highest  level  is  absolutely 
essential  to  meet  the  most  im¬ 
portant  needs. 

“Should  the  war  in  Europe  be 
ended  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  as  we  all  hope,  we  are 
confronted  with  an  immediate 
military  demand  to  take  care  of 
repackaging  of  materiel  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  be  moved  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theatre  to  the  Pacific  both 
for  our  own  military  forces  and 
for  the  British.  This  will  in¬ 
volve  a  tremendous  tonnage  of 
paper.  In  addition,  the  continu¬ 
ing  requirements  for  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  armies  remaining 
overseas  and  for  the  increased 
forces  that  will  be  fighting  in 
the  Pacific  must  be  met,  and 
minimum  requirements  in  lib¬ 
erated  countries  must  be  given 
consideration.  .  .  .” 

Declaring  that  “any  decline  in 
waste  paper  collections  would 
be  reflected  almost  immediately 
in  curtailment  of  paper  produc¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Boeschenstein  stated 
that  recent  surveys  reveal  cur¬ 
rent  inventories  of  waste  paper 
in  Midwestern  mills  average 
only  about  15  days’  supply,  in 
Eastern  mills  barely  a  week’s 
supply,  while  a  number  of  mills 
have  been  unable  to  maintain 
production  schedules  because  of 
inadequate  day  to  day  deliveries. 

Commenting  on  these  aver¬ 
ages,  Frank  Block,  director  of 
the  Conservation  Committee  of 
the  Waste  Paper  Consuming  In¬ 
dustries,  revealed  that  the  15- 
day  inventory  average,  which  is 
still  considerably  short  of  the 
21-day  inventory  considered 
minmium  by  mills,  “indicates  a 
far  better  situation  than  actually 
exists,”  as  some  small  mills 
which  can  build  up  an  impres¬ 
sive-sounding  inventory  on  one 


or  two  carloads  of  waste  paper 
can  build  up  the  day  inventory 
average  for  the  whole  industry, 
though  many  large  mills  still 
have  a  very  small  inventory  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  need. 

In  the  Midwest,  he  said,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  available  from 
mills  that  consume  about  60 'r 
of  the  nation’s  waste  paper,  in¬ 
ventories  have  increased  about 
25,000  tons  in  the  last  12  weeks, 
or  about  30%,  but  despite  this 
increase  he  emphasized  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  strong  and  paper  is 
snapped  up  rapidly.  Part  of 
this  inventory,  he  noted,  has 
been  built  up  in  less-used  grades 
of  paper,  and  mills  there  as  in 
the  East  retnain  short  of  many 
essential  grades. 

Figures  from  the  same  mills 
during  the  same  period  reveal. 
Mr.  Block  warned,  a  drop  of 
about  8,000  tons  in  waste  paper 
inventory  in  the  East,  about  15% . 

“The  condition  in  the  East  is 
extremely  bad.”  declared  Tom 
Cathcart,  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste 
Paper  Campaign,  adding  that  he 
feels  that  now  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  asked  to  go  back 
to  work  again,  one  of  the  back¬ 
logs  of  any  collection  campaign 
should  be  the  Paper  Trooper 
plan  on  which  more  than  1,400,- 
000  youngsters  have  already 
been  enlisted  and  more  than 
17,000  schools. 

In  the  Eastern  area  Block  re¬ 
vealed  that  among  40  mills  re¬ 
porting  up-to-date  figures,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  biggest  in 
the  East,  20  had  less  than  a 
week’s  supply.  Among  critical 
spots  in  the  Midwest  he  named 
Battle  Creek  and  Kalamazoo, 
where  the  mills  report  only  two 
to  six  days’  supply;  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.,  where  several  mills  have 
only  two  days’  inventory;  Ala¬ 
bama.  where  the  mills  have  less 
than  a  week’s  stocks. 


War  Reporters  on 
Ne’sv  Assignments 

continued  from  page  8 

rumors  that  Germany  really  did 
try  to  invade  Britain  in  the  fall 
of  1940  and  suffered  a  terrible 
defeat. 

“British  planes  turned  the 
Channel  into  what  Germans 
called  a  ‘nightmare  of  hell’  by 
dumping  oil  on  the  sea  and  ig¬ 
niting  it  with  incendiary  bul¬ 
lets.”  he  reported.  “Those  who 
talked  to  me  in  Belgium  were 
surprised  that  what  they  called 
common  factual  knowledge 
there  was  not  known  to  Britons 
and  Americans.” 

From  another  front — which 
might  or  might  not  be  perma¬ 
nent — newspapers  and  wire  ser¬ 
vices  were  anxiously  awaiting 
their  first  dispatches  as  Editor 
&  Publisher  went  to  press. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  a  sea 
and  air  invasion  of  Albania  had 
been  announced  none  of  the 


three  American  wire  services 
had  received  on-the-spot  news 
from  that  area. 

International  News  Service 
claimed  a  “smashing  beat  ”  on 
the  story.  It  reported  it  had 
sent  a  flash  on  the  development 
at  6:03  a.m.  Sept.  27.  while  the 
first  word  to  go  out  from  its 
opposition  hit  the  wires  22 
minutes  later. 

The  wife  of  William  J.  Kin- 
mond,  30-year-old  Toronto  Star 
war  correspondent,  was  notified 
that  he  is  missing  in  Belgium. 

Movements  of  correspondents 
to  and  from  the  war  fronts  in¬ 
cluded  the  following: 

Boyd  Lewis.  U.P.  feature  edi¬ 
tor,  arrived  in  London  to  shift 
his  base  for  the  supervision  of 
special  dispatches  from  the 
European  war  fronts  to  a  point 
as  close  as  practicable  to  them. 

Duke  Shoop.  a  member  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  has  returned  to 
the  U.  S.  after  a  war  assignment 
in  Normandy.  On  one  of  his 
quests  for  news,  Shoop  was  with 
a  group  that  was  ambushed  by 
the  Germans  and  was  forced  to 
crawl  a  mile  and  a  half  on  his 
stomach  to  escape. 

Taking  the  place  of  Melvin 
K.  Whiteleather.  who  returned 
to  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  re¬ 
cently  after  eight  months  spent 
mostly  on  the  Western  war 
front  in  England  and  France  as 
a  war  correspondent.  Morley 
Cassidy  is  now  on  the  Siegfried 
line  with  the  American  First 
Army.  Cassidy  previously  had 
been  stationed  in  the  Aleutians. 

Leonard  Welch,  Minneapolis 
Tribune  correspondent  in  the 
Pacific  theatre,  returned  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  last  week  after  10 
months  in  the  war  zones. 

Helena  Huntington  Smith  is 
now  a  war  correspondent  for 
Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

Harold  P.  Brown.  60-year-old 
Chicago  Herald- American  war 
correspondent,  who  left  for  the 
Southwest  Pacific  last  June,  filed 
his  first  dispatch  recently 
on  the  landing  at  Morotai. 

Also  reporting  for  the  first 
time  in  many  months  was  Jack 
Dowling.  Chicago  Sun  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Pacific,  who 
landed  on  Morotai. 

John  R.  (Dick)  McGeorge.  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  Blade,  has  been  sent  to  the 
Pacific  war  zone. 

Harrison  Salisbury.  U.P.  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Moscow,  stopped 
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in  San  Francisco  recently  on 
his  return  to  the  U.  S.  via  the 
Pacific  war  zone.  He  will  return 
to  the  European  zone. 

Jim  Hutcheson,  formerly  with 
the  AP  Seattle  bureau,  has  left 
for  the  Pacific  war  zone,  where 
he  will  cover  Gen.  MacArthur's 
headquarters.  Also  scheduled  to 
leave  shortly  for  MacArthur’s 
headquarters  are  Frank  Filan, 
AP  photographer  who  won  the 
Pulitzer  prize  for  his  pictures 
of  Tarawa;  and  Dean  Schedler, 
AP  correspondent  who  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  being  the  last  U.  S. 
newsman  to  leave  Corregidor. 

William  Worden.  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  who  covered  the  Sai¬ 
pan  and  Guam  landings,  and 
who  also  participated  in  the 
action  in  the  Marshall  Islands 
and  in  various  other  Central 
Pacific  engagements,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  mainland  on  a 
four  weeks’  vacation.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  return  to  the  Pacific. 

Robert  Geiger,  formerly  fea¬ 
ture  editor  at  AP’s  Denver  bu¬ 
reau.  has  been  assigned  to  the 
San  Francisco  bureau  prepara¬ 
tory  to  being  sent  to  the  Pacific. 

George  Lait.  International 
News  Service  war  correspond¬ 
ent  with  MacArthur  on  New 
Guinea,  has  been  made  a  quali¬ 
fied  parachutist. 

He  and  Frank  Smith,  of  the 
Chicago  Times,  and  Frank  Prist, 
Acme  photographer,  will  ac¬ 
company  airborne  troops  when 
and  if  they  are  employed  in 
that  area. 

John  Moroso.  AP  correspond¬ 
ent  who  has  been  accredited  to 
both  the  British  and  American 
navies  and  reported  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Normandy,  has  returned. 
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process  colors  on  newsprint. 
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(^tlituarp  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


LT.  LEE  RUSSELL,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Boise 
Idaho  Statesman,  has  been 
killed  in  action  in  France.  Lt. 
Russell  served  as  sports  editor 
from  1939  to  1942,  when  he 
joined  the  Army  and  after  basic 
training  was  assigned  to  a  mor¬ 
tar  battery  of  the  famed  2nd  di¬ 
vision.  Two  days  before  his 
death  Lt.  Russell  received  the 
bronze  star  for  gallantry  in  ac¬ 
tion. 


Ask  Publicity  Award 

Following  a  letter  to  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  Columbia  University  and 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  re¬ 
questing  the  award  of  an  annual 
Pulitzer  prize  “to  the  publicist 
for  the  most  meritorious  service 
to  the  nation  through  his  crea¬ 
tive  talents,”  another  letter  has 
gone  out  from  George  Lewis,  ex¬ 
ploitation  director  of  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  ask¬ 
ing  the  reactions  of  editors 
throughout  the  country  to  this 
request.  Other  letters  will  fol¬ 
low  to  publicists  and  professional 
clubs,  requesting  backing  and 
cooperation. 
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SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time— .50  per  line 
4  Hmet— .40  per  line  per  insertion 


HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Timothy  J.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  41. 
editor  of  the  Nautical  Ga¬ 
zette  and  member  of  the  New 
York  Times  staff  from  1929  to 
Jan.,  1944,  died  Sept.  22  of  a 
heart  ailment. 

Hugh  A.  McKevitt,  71.  for  18 
years  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Journal- American  photo¬ 
graphic  staff,  died  Sept.  22. 

J.  Auguste  Galibois,  67,  for 
many  years  connected  with 
French  language  papers  in  Que¬ 
bec  Province,  and  latterly  with 
the  Quebec  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  died  recently. 

Pfc.  Richard  Matthews,  23, 
a  former  employe  of  the  Spring- 
field  ( Mass. )  Newspapers,  was 
killed  in  action  in  France  Sept.  7. 

E.  A.  Walrath,  76.  publisher 
of  the  Osceola  ( Neb. )  Polk 
County  Democrat,  for  56  years, 
died  September  12. 

Sgt.  Bill  Campbell.  27,  a  vete¬ 
ran  of  68  missions  as  a  combat 
cameraman  with  the  Fifth  Air 
Force  in  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
died  Sept.  8  in  a  hospital  at  New 
Guinea.  He  was  a  photographer 
for  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Go- 
zette. 

Emile  C.  (  Buck  )  Buchignani, 
76,  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times  on  the  Riviera  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  present 
war  and  formerly  a  star  re¬ 
porter  on  the  old  New  York 
World,  died  Sept.  21  in  New 
York. 

Miss  Agnes  F.  Malley,  51. 
assistant  treasurer  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  H.  S.  Gare  &  Sons.  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Northampton 
( Mass. )  Hampshire  Gazette,  died 
at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Sept.  20. 
She  joined  the  Gazette  staff  in 
March.  1919. 

Miss  Annie  Helena  Zoe  Low, 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  society  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Montreal  Star, 
died  Sept.  24.  She  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Women's  Press  Club 
of  Ottawa. 


I  Hm* — .90  par  Una 
2  timai — .80  par  Una  par  insartlon 
4  tima* — .70  par  Una  par  insartlon 


Personals 


Newspaper  Irekers 


CAPABLE  HAKDLma.  boYing,  sell¬ 
ing  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U,  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  NssbTille,  Hich. 


Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
West  of  the  Mississippi 
THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
Park  Central  Building  Los  Angeles 


W.  H.  OLOVEB,  VBNTUBA,  OAL. 
CONFIDENTIAL  data  on  desirable 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire. 


Nawspapars  For  Sola 


Nawspapars  Wantad 


ATTENTION:  MB.  NEWSFAPEB 

OWNEB 

Two  capable,  and  dependable  news¬ 
paper  men  want  to  buy  a  good  daily 
in  a  fair  siaed  city  in  California,  Ore¬ 
gon  or  Washington.  Both  have  had 
long  experience  on  one  of  the  best 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  Family  men,  enjoying  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  community.  Financially 
responsible  and  can  undertake  fairly 
large  obligation.  Can  furnish  the  best 
of  recommendations.  Box  1150,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Capable  newspaper  man,  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience  small  dailies,  would  like  pur¬ 
chase  going  weekly  in  town  5,000  or 
over  or  boy  interest  with  view  to  tak¬ 
ing  over  later.  Box  1161,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SMALL  PAYINO  DAILY  in  south¬ 
west.  Buy  control  or  all.  Individual. 
Box  1201,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Nawspapar  Prass  Eaginaars 


Magoiing  Wantad 


I  DESIBE  TO  INVEST  around  $100,- 
000  in  a  Bi-Weekly,  Weekly  or 
Monthly  Publication  having  about 
300,000  circulation  monthly.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  1146,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


Machaiilcal  Eqalpwt  Waotod 


To  colcuUto  cost  of  any  clattifiad  ad- 
varffsamont,  count  fiva  avarago  words 
to  tha  Una.  Minimum  spaca  accaptad 
for  publication  it  tbrao  linat.  Advor- 
tltart  who  kay  thair  adt,  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  E  PUBLISHER  should  conildar 
this  at  four  wordt. 


DUPLEX  OB  OOBS  HBWSPAPEB 
PBESS  8-page.  Advise  appraximata 
age,  type  of  motor,  bast  sailing  priaa. 
and  where  press  may  ba  inspaetad. 
Box  1067,  Editor  A  nbllsher. 


WANTED 

Otoss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13t^  inch  printing  diameter — 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHEBS,  SYNDICATES:  Have 
you  any  writing  or  editing  1  can  dot 
Box  427.  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 


HAMILTON  8  ft. 

Cabinet :  6-drawer  mahogany-finish 

Blueprint  Cabinets:  Wesel  pedestal 
('oiiiposiiig  Room  Saw;  Duplex  Mat 
Holler:  Wesel  and  Royle  Plat  Plate 
Routers ;  2  Ostrander  pneumatic  Steam 
Tables.  Thoinas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120 
West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 


LECTROCUT  ENCRAVINO  OUTFIT, 

0x7  rainera,  85  and  110  line  screens: 
$405.  Box  1229,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ONE  BIGHT  HAND  junior  Auto-plate 
23  9/  16  cut-off  prartirally  uew.  Box 
1231.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  for  23  9/16" 

sheet  eiit-off  press,  20  Chases  for 
same.  Goss  44P  casting  box  for  21V5" 
sheet  cut-off  press,  also  tail  cutter 
and  shaver.  9  i>re-war  Goodrich  rub¬ 
ber  rollers  for  Hoe  press.  4  Kohler 
reels.  Pull  page  flat  router.  Two 
full  i)Bge  Hat  shavers.  25  HP  AC 
drive.  George  Oxford.  Box  1132. 
Twin  Falls.  Idaho. 


$4000  CASH  BUTS  $8000  BUSINESS 
Here  is  the  opportunity  of  life-time 
independence  for  an  energetic  couple 
or  family.  For  seventy-three  years  a 
real  money  maker;  this  paper  in  the 
heart  of  Minnesota’s  resort  country 
will  ]>ay  for  self  out  of  net  in  one 
year.  Selling  at  less  than  50%  of 
value  of  equipment,  which  includes 
model  X  intertype,  to  permit  retire¬ 
ment  of  owner.  Only  the  war  can 
depress  price  of  this  property,  which 
grosses  over  $10.0UO  in  normal  years, 
to  this  absurd  figure,  so  why  wait  till 
boom  is  on?  Credit  terms:  $150t) 
down,  $60  monthly  for  50  months  plus 
5%  on  utipaid  balance.  Write  for 
complete  inventory,  copy  of  paper, 
and  other  details.  Box  1242.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Halp  Wanted 
Admimstrative 


EXECUTIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  wanted  by  well- 
established  greeting  card  maniifactur- 
itig  eoncern;  this  man  must  havo  ad- 
tuinistrative  ability  and  initiative;  he 
must  he  systematic,  know  how  to  han¬ 
dle  details  and  he  used  to  assuming 
responsibility.  A  knowledge  of  the 
prititing.  iiublishing.  or  paper  convert¬ 
ing  lii'id  is  desirable.  Write  stating 
age.  former  salary  and  experience  in 
detail.  Box  1233.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED— MAN  ’TO  MANAGE  a  mod¬ 
erate  sired  modemly  equipped  print¬ 
ing  plant,  in  small  city,  with  high 
class  business  of  $75,000  annually. 
Most  be  able  to  aid  customers  with 
technical  advice  and  have  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  engraving,  layout,  composition, 
press  work  and  estimating.  'The  man 
we  want  is  probably  now  in  the  ranks 
of  some  large  advertising  or  printing 
firm  waiting  a  chance.  Here  is  op¬ 
portunity.  Starting  salary  of  $4,000, 
car,  expenses,  plus  profit  incentive. 
Long  established  firm.  Box  1158, 
Plditor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  WaRted 
Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  solicitor 
for  Toxuk  afternoon  paper.  Good  pay 
for  ri^ht  kind  of  producer.  Give  all 
di'tuila  first  letter.  Box  No.  1227. 

Kdttor  A:  PuMlaher. _ _ _ 

AbVBBTISING  SAUISMEN  New 
KnkTlntid  Daily.  25,000  circulation. 
Permanent  connection  for  ritfht  men. 
State  a^e,  pre.Heiit  salary,  salary  de- 
aired,  experience,  references.  Driift 
Box  1245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Halp  Wanted 
Advertising  (Cont’d) 


MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assemhling  entire  Newspaper  Plants, 
repairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation- 
w'ide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

H5  Roae  St.  New  York 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  dsil; 
with  33,000  circulation.  A  rcpIsM- 
iiient  now-  open  for  a  top  man.  Best 
•ipportiiiiity.  Active  advertising  liu. 
Luyniits  and  o.opy-writing  essentisl. 
Recognized  market,  modern  pUm, 
friendly  staff.  Resume  of  experienn. 
age,  draft  status,  etc.  first  letter. 
Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times. _ 


ABE  YOU  A  SUCCESSFUL  DISPUT 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN? 


WE  have  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
a  capable  and  aggressive  man,  wiU  i 
good  background  and  proven  sbiiitj. 
on  one  of  the  really  large  daily  ^ 
Sunday  papers  in  a  big  Eastern  ci^. 
This  is  a  permanent  and  highly  deiir 
able  connection  for  the  right  ntu. 
Write  us.  giving  complete  details  ,1 
your  experience  and  ability,  and  ri- 
close  a  recent  photo.  Box  No.  1196. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGEB  for  Maau 

chusetts  Daily.  Circulation  in  viciait, 
20,000.  either  man  or  woman.  Boi 
1143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Maclianical  Eqaipmant  For  Sala 

all  steel  Galley 


•RyPTiRrENCED.  canable  man  to  hit- 
die  varied  accounts  (largely  service, 
with  copy  and  layouts)  in  good  tows 
of  12,000.  Good  working  conditiom, 
moderate  living  costs.  Write  fully. 
Daily  Herald.  Oskaloo.sa.  Iowa. 


TBTPVSTtTBWfTEP  AQQBESSIVB  1M$- 
PLAY  SALESMAN  who  know  copy 
layout  for  midwest  50,000  city,  p«r 
inanent  post  war  future,  good  salary. 
Box  1191,  Editor  A  Publlther. 


EXPERIENCED,  COMPETENT,  ern 
live  advertising  manager  wanted  is 
midwest  city  of  nearly  10,000.  Real 
chance  for  promotion  if  you  can  pro¬ 
duce.  Write  complete  experience, 
qualifications;  include  picture.  Boi 
1202.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  capable 
of  organizing,  heading  department  on 
afternoon  Ohio  daily;  want  good  lay¬ 
out.  copy  man.  Box  1205,  Editor  1 
Publisher.  _ 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  display 
ndvertisiiig  salesman  or  woman.  Good 
opportunity.  Steady  employment  in 
city  that  has  exceptional  post-w-nr  po*- 
sihilities.  Write  or  wire  L.  W.  Hess. 
Mansfield.  Ohio,  News-.Iournal. 


LOCAL  DISPLAY  ADVEBTISINO 
MANAGER  for  growing  daily  in  nub- 
urban  city  of  30,000;  16.000  ABC 

circulation.  Man  able  to  sell,  also 
dire<t  and  inspire  others,  will  find 
permanent  position  in  high  clas.s  com¬ 
munity.  This  is.  however,  no  plsce 
for  big  city,  higii  pressure  worker; 
needs  man  who  understands  needs  and 
ways  of  .small  city  business  mnn. 
Write  fully  to  Floyd  ,1.  Miller,  Daily 
Tribune.  Royal  Oak.  Michigan 


WANTED:  OLASSIPIED  ADVBBSIS- 
ING  MANAGER  at  once.  Permanant 
position.  Combined  Daily  circulation 
forty  thousand,  population  thirty 
thousand.  Out  of  war  induatry  area 
In  firat  letter  give  age,  height,  weigH 
three  references  and  picture.  Cecil  B. 
Highlaud.  president  and  genjpral  niM- 
ager.  (TIarksburg  Publishing  Oo., 

Clarksburg.  W.  Va. _ 

WANTED:  SPECIALIST  in  sel)in| 
classified  advertising  for  intensive 


campaign  this  full.  Write  giving  ex 
perience  and  references.  Press-Repub 
lienn,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  WORK  on  a  news 
paper  in  Ohio’s  best  secondary  mar¬ 
ket  f  On  a  newspaper  with  post-war 
planning,  iiarticularly  in  its  advertis¬ 
ing  department?  If  you  can  write 
and  sell  advertising,  yon  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  here  in  Warren,  the  97tb 
industrial  city  in  the  country.  Write 
H.  R.  Farral.  Advertising  Manager. 
The  Tribune  Chronicle,  Warren.  Ohio. 


Halp  Waated 

Circalatioa 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  MAN¬ 
AGER  wanted  by  small  magazine  of 
highest  quality.  Must  know  circnla- 
tion  fiilfillnient  routine  hut  principal 
requirement  is  ability  in  new  and  re¬ 
newal  subscription  promotion  by  mail 
Give  full  details  and  salary  required 
first  letter.  Box  1220,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Saptembar  30,  1944 
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Help  Wanted 
Circulatioa  (Cont’d) 
Cia^LATION  IdAlj:  BOO^BE^B 
for  Southwest  Newspaper.  Must  be 
experienced  in  all  phases,  and  be  able 
to  take  complete  charge  of  books  and 
office  personnel.  $50.00  a  week.  Box 
1163,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

■  CIBCTTLATION  MANAGER 
For  a  large  6-day  eastern  afternoon 
newspaper.  Must  be  well  experienced 
in  direct  Home  Delivery.  Give  full 
details  first  letter.  Experience,  age, 
references,  salary  desired  and  when 
ivailable.  Confidential  if  so  desired. 
Exceptional  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Box  1156,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
bmOTfEATION  MANAOEB:  elooo 
circulation,  fast-growing  newspaper  in 
20.000  southern  town  has  opportunity 
for  young  man  (now  probably  em¬ 
ployed  ns  District  Manager  or  As¬ 
sistant  Circulation  Manager)  to  use 
bis  ability  in  full  charge  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Evening  and  Sunday  publica¬ 
tion.  If  over  26  or  4-P,  describe  your¬ 
self,  qualifications  and  ambitions  fnlly 
ia  first  letter.  Box  1160,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

CITT  DISTBICT  MANAGER  for 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Pre¬ 
paring  for  post-war  program.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  a  capable  man  that  can  pro¬ 
duce  with  results  and  ability  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  Good  starting  salary  and 
car  allowance.  Send  snapshot.  Box 

1168.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DISTBICT  MANAGER  with  Boy  Pro¬ 
motion  experience.  Salary  $40.00. 
Bonus.  Car  Allowance.  Houston  Press, 
Houston.  Texas. 

PEBMANENT  OPENING  for  circula¬ 
tion  man,  small  daily  with  good  pros¬ 
pects  for  growth.  Write  all  Hatches 

Democrat,  Natches.  Miss. _ 

WANTED  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  Wilson  Daily  Times.  Wilson,  N.  C. 
Only  newspaper  in  county.  Good  liv¬ 
ing  condition.s.  Position  permunent. 
(tood  salary.  Give  references.  Posi¬ 
tion  open  Nov.  1. 

Halp  Wanfad 

Mackanical 

ALL  AROUND  PRINTER.  If  your 
doctor  has  told  you  or  member  of 
your  family  "Go  to  Arizona  for 
Health.’’  here’s  your  opportunity. 
Need  all  around  country  printer, 
pressman,  need  not  be  linotype  opera¬ 
tor  for  country  weekly.  Good  town, 
good  schools,  in  land  of  sunshine.  .$45 
week,  44  hours,  two  weeks'  vacation 
pay.  Time  and  half  overtime.  Wire 
or  air  niiiil  immediately,  permanent. 
Dispatch.  Casagrande.  Arizona. 
COMBINA'nON  PRIN’TER,  operator, 
40  hr.  week,  Wi-sterii  College  town, 
not  a  duration  job.  Steady  situation. 
Union  shop.  Box  1‘214.  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

JOB  SHOP  PRESSMAN.  40  hr.  week, 
time-half  for  over  time.  Permunent 
situation.  College  town,  western  city. 
Box  1213.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
OPERATOR  OR  FLOOR  MAN.  Union 
or  eligible.  Oaite  Cod  Htundard- 

Times,  Hyannis.  Mass. _ 

OPERATOR  OR  FLOOR  MAN  WANT¬ 
ED;  permanent  job.  Modern  shop, 
nice  town,  cheap  living.  $40  a  week. 

Chieftain.  Socorro.  N.  M. _ 

WANTED — A  COMBINATION  FORE¬ 
MAN,  ad  alley  and  makeup  man  for 
newspaper  plant  in  small  city — 40- 
hour  week  at  good  pay  with  6  to  10 
hours  of  overtime.  This  is  permanent 
position  for  the  right  man.  Si-heerer 
A-  Co..  35  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
1.  Illinois. 


Halp  Woffitad 

_ Editorial _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER,  copyreader. 
deskman  for  Massachusetts  <laily  of 
26,000  circulation.  Permanent  con¬ 
nection.  Advise  of  age,  experience 
references,  salary  desired.  Draft 
status  also  send  photo,  if  possible. 

Box  1246.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

GOOD  COPYREADER  —  TWO  RE¬ 
PORTERS  for  H  larift*  West^Tii  Daily. 
One  reporter  experienced  to  cover 
I'ity  Hall  beat.  All  jobs  are  i>eriiia- 
nent.  State  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  Box  1238,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

experienced  reporter.  Tim 

Republican.  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 


Halp  Wantad 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

COMPETENT  CITY  EDITOR  for  per- 
manent  position,  good  wages.  40-hour 
week,  time  and  half  for  overtime; 
must  be  competent  and  experienced. 
Will  advance  transportation;  also  have 
permanent  reporter  job  open,  wire 
Idaho  Statesman.  Boise,  Idaho,  collect. 
EDITOR,  REPORTER,  competent  to 
handle  all  news  and  direct  staff  of  4. 
evening  daily  in  substantial  midwest 
town  of  10.000.  Position  permanent. 
Give  background,  references  and  start¬ 
ing  salary  required.  Box  1173,  Editor 
&  Pnblisher. 

COMPETENT  GENERAL  REPOBTEE 

needed  by  midwest  morning  daily. 
State  experience  and  salary  desired. 
Permanent.  Box  1119,  Editor  Ss  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

POLITICALLY  INDEPENDENT  RE¬ 
PUBLICAN  New  York  State  daily  de¬ 
sires  editorial  writer.  City  popula¬ 
tion  approximately  100,000.  Box  1116, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — GIRL  graduate  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  at  least  one  year’s  experience 
preferred.  A  real  opportunity  for 
growth.  Congenial,  cooperatire  work¬ 
ers.  Daily  in  Misiissippi  city.  If 
interested  $25  week  start.  Write  fnlly 
or  wire,  giving  two  references,  photo 
if  available.  Box  1152,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

WANTED— FIRST  CLASS  all  around 
man  reporter,  preferably  from  small 
or  medinm  sized  midwest  city.  Good 
imy.  Good  treatment.  Write  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor.  Moline  Daily  Dispatch. 

Moline,  Illinois. _ 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  REPOR’TER 
with  car.  Good  opportunity.  Caix* 
Cod  .Standard-Times,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

Halp  Wantad 
Pronotion 

^I^PAPEB  PROMOTION  "BffiN 
attention  I  Midwestern  metropolitan 
daily  has  opening  for  man  or  woman 
good  at  copy  and  layouts,  if  you  have 
had  some  experience  with  research,  so 
much  the  better.  Have  a  permanent 
position  for  the  right  party.  Please 
stale  age  and  experience:  also  enclose 
sani>shot  of  self  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Box  1211.  Editor  &  Uulilislier. 


Halp  Wantad 

Secretarial 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  with 
ample  budget  wants  an  aggressive  and 
able  Executive  Secretary  in  a  city 
which  has  excellent  post-war  pros¬ 
pects.  is  ideally  located  and  fast 
growing.  Apply  with  full  particulars 
to  Portsmouth  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Portsmouth.  Virginia. 

titarory  Agancy  Sarvica 

WRITE  “fEATUBES  FOR  NATIONAL 
MAGAZINES  I  Bertha  Klansner,  Lit¬ 
erary  Agency.  507  .5th  Ave..  N.  Y.  17. 

Situations  Wanted 

Accountant  _ 

ACCOUN’rANT:  experience  acets.  tax 
specialist  10  years’  exp.  newspaper. 
Age  36.  Box  1248,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Situations  Wonted 
Administratiye 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  with  most 
convincing  record  and  references  from 
five  nr  six  of  nation’s  outstanding 
Publishers  seek-a  change.  Prefer  me¬ 
dinm  sized  daily  east  of  Mississippi. 
Box  1250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Situations  Wanted 
Artist 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  ART¬ 
IST,  now  employed  seeks  change. 
Manager  of  Art  department  desired. 
Expert  figure  artist,  creative  ideas, 
illnstrsting  and  retnnehing,  rapid.  Box 
1103.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Siteatleas  Wasted 
Adrertisint 

A  YOUNG  AD'VERTISING  SOUCl- 
TOR  wishes  to  ^row  in  the  service  of 
jrood  newspaper.  Eleven  years  retail- 
Natl,  and  executive  experience.  Box 
12vl9.  Kditor  ft  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

_ AJyertisint  (Coat’d) 

AD'VERTISINO  MANAGER— 35.  col- 
lege,  15  yean  in  adv.  sales,  promotion 
and  merchandising.  Good  copy,  lay¬ 
out.  Strong  on  servicing  aceonnts. 
Former  daily  adv.  mgr.  now  managing 
good  5,000  bi-weekly.  Seek  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  employ  sound  background  in 
larger  field.  Beat  references.  Write 

Box  1126.  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  long  and 
varied  experience,  layouts  and  copy¬ 
writing,  all  types  of  accounts,  seeks 
|>ermanent  position.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Draft  exempt.  Address  Box 
1243,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAN  A  PERS0N"^TH  ONLY  ONE 
YEAR’S  EXPERIENCE  write  effec¬ 
tive  copy!  Let  me  show  you  that  he 
can.  Box  1226,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
HIGH  CLASS  EXPERIENCED  EXEC¬ 
UTIVE  available  for  position  as  ad- 
vertiaing  and  sales  promotion  manager 
with  newspaper  or  chain.  Dynamic. 
Gets  results.  Write  Box  1240.  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

PART  TIME  OR  FREE-LANCE  ^ 
PERIENCE.  Editor  Fashion  Syndi¬ 
cate — Daily  Fashion  Column — Adver¬ 
tising,  Publicity  for  Fashion.s,  Oos- 
metieg.  Household  furnishings.  Box 
1*230.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOU  CANNOT  HIRE  ALL  OF  US, 
so  why  not  hire  the  best.  Write  Box 
1241,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Situatioas  Woutad 

Cartoonist 

POLITICAL,  SPORTS  CARTOONIST 
desires  position  on  daily.  ’Twelve 
years  art,  writing  experience.  Uni¬ 
versity,  art  school  education.  Box 
1107,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitnatious  Wantad 

Creoiatioa 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  Exp.  all 
phases  excellent  record.  Box  1249, 
Kditor  A  Pnblisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  For  a 
weekly  publication  in  New  England. 
Ten  years  diversified  experience  in 
newspaper,  magazine  circulation.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Honorably  discharged  veteran. 
Box  1247.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Wants 
permanent  connection  by  November 
1st.  age  39,  married.  Will  accept  city 
or  country  department  if  salary  ade¬ 
quate.  Prefer  personal  interview. 
Box  1208.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Situatioas  Waatad 

_ Editorial _ 

ART  EDITOR — Art  Historian,  Fh.D., 
experienced,  picture  re.search.  layout, 
etc.  Full  or  part  time.  New  York 
City.  Box  1219.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COMPE’TENT  NEWSMAN  fifteen  years 
reporting,  writing,  edising,  on  news¬ 
papers.  wire  service,  trade  journal. 
Available  reasonable  notice.  Box 

1122,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EDITOR’S  GIRL  FRIDAY.  Can  write 
independently,  fulfill  any  editorial  as- 
sigiimeiit.  Box  1197,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  OF  LABOR  PAPER,  one  of 
best  in  U.S.,  writer.  38,  college,  wants 
job  on  big  city  daily,  magazine.  Box 

1180,  Elditor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST:  Age  35. 
12  yrs.  exp.  all  around  man,  would 
like  opportunity  with  sizable  daily. 
Excellent  references.  Box  1188.  Edi- 

lor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  also  ex- 
l>erienced  in  advertising  art  and  lay¬ 
outs.  Could  I  help  your  paper  I  Box 

1153,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  AVAILABLE. 
Has  record  of  satisfactory  w-ork  on  a 
large,  leading  daily  which  is  well 
known  for  high  standards.  Box  1199 
Kditor  A  Pnblrsher. 

FAST.  COMPETENT  DESK  MAN.  de¬ 
pendable,  judge  of  news,  expert  at 
makeup,  can  handle  M.K.  job;  prefer 
afternoon  paper  west  of  Mississippi, 
but  will  consider  sny  locality.  Box 
1206.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FEATURE  AND  COLOR  WRITER,  ex¬ 
perienced  on  all  heats,  desires  position 
on  daily  or  msgssine.  Csn  write  any 
Btorv  Draft  2  .1.  Box  1083,  Editor 
A  Pulilisher. 


Situatioas  Waatad 

_ Editorial  (&»at’d) _ 

NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITER  with 
war  plant  publicity  and  special  Jour¬ 
nalistic  training  wants  newspaper  job. 
Will  leave  New  York.  Box  1112,  Edi- 

tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  with  subatantiiil  rec¬ 
ord  (80'/}'  subscription  gain)  sei-ks 
berth  with  publisher  in  40,000- 150,000 
claa.s.  us  managing  or  general  news 
i-ditor.  Has  mastered  paper  shortage 
on  paper  over  50,000  despite  30' e 
circulation  boost  over  ’41.  Box  1217, 
F.ditor  A  Publisher. 

PRACTICAL  NEWSPAPERMAN— Re- 
|H)rting,  editorial  writing,  advertising 
copy,  publishing:  successful  record  in 
plan  building,  personnel  organization, 
newspaper  growth.  Salary  demands 
moderate.  Will  go  anywhere.  Can 
make  investment.  Box  1200,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

RELIGIOUS  EDITOR — Capable  grad¬ 
uate  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Hart¬ 
ford  Seminary  Foundation  desires  per¬ 
manent  position.  Box  1186,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER,  three  years’  experience 
leading  news  magazine,  press  associa¬ 
tion  and  southwest’s  finest  daily, 
wants  non  duration  po.sition  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily  in  Denver  or  West 
Edits  copy  expertly,  best  references. 
MA.  Columbia  U.  Journali.sm  School. 
Age  26.  4-F.  Box  1235,  Kditor  A 

Publisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOB-desk  man.  It) 
years  with  present  paper,  weary  of 
night  work,  seeks  permanent  day  job, 
south  or  southwest.  Wide  experience, 
capable,  college,  married,  37,  4-F. 

Box  1244.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
VE’TERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN  wants 
l>ermsnent  editorial  writing  or  desk 
job.  College  graduate,  sober,  reli¬ 
able.  Now  employed.  Know  Florida 
thoroughly:  other  background.  Box 

1212,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

WOMAN  -  JOURNALISM  GRADU¬ 
ATE  with  some  experience  desires 
reportorial  position  on  daily.  Box 

1196.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  age  30.  College  grad 
uate,  draft  exempt.  Experience:  writ¬ 
er.  reporter,  publicity.  Available  after 
October  Ist.  Mu-sic  publication  pre¬ 
ferred.  Address  Box  1137.  Editor  A 

Pit  blisher.  _ _ 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN:  2  years-  experi¬ 
ence  reporting  and  rewrite.  Seeks 
|)Osition  on  daily.  Honorable  dis¬ 
charge,  one  year  college.  Box  1225, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ ^ 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  eoUcKP  education, 
with  newspaper  experience  on  a  daily, 
desires  reporting-  Box  1228,  Kditor 
ft  Publisher. 

Situatioas  Waatad 
_ Librariaii _ 

LIBRARY  WORKER.  Reference. 
Male.  Box  1081,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitaatioas  Waatad 
_ Mtliaaical _ 

COMP,  RM.  SUPT.  of  eastern  AM 
daily  wants  change  to  paper  which 
does  not  require  constant  night  snper- 
vrsion.  Give  yon  clean,  efficient,  trou¬ 
ble-free  printing.  A-1  record,  refer¬ 
ences.  Thoroughly  experienced  me¬ 
chanically,  age  42.  family.  Box  1182. 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

Sitaatioas  Waatad 
_ PhotuirapW _ 

ENERGETIC  NEWS  PHOTOGRA- 
PHEB,  33,  2-A.  married,  one  child. 
12  years  on  two  papers,  2  yrs.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  Seek  larger  opportunity 
on  12.SOOO  to  250,000  daily,  with 
Sunday  Koto,  in  Sooth  or  Southweet. 
Box  1067  Editor  A  Publisher _ 

Sitaatioas  Waatad 

ProBotioB 

AD'VERTISING,  PROMO’nON  COPY, 
IDEA  MAN,  18  years  resultful  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper,  radio,  novelty 
jewelry  Helds.  Knowledge  display, 
national,  classified  promotion  ideas 
for  post-war  and  immediate  use,  salary. 
5000  TP.  Box  1194.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


A  GREAT  many  charges  have 
been  made  that  newspapers 
as  a  whole  slant  the  news  for 
their  favored  po- 
Chorg*  of  litical  candidate 
Bias  in 

_  news  in  headline 

News  CoTsragsand  position. 

The  allegations 
tions  have  never  been  substan¬ 
tiated  against  all  papers. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  no  se¬ 
cret  that  most  of  the  labor  press 
of  the  U.  S.  makes  no  pretense 
to  be  fair  or  impartial  in  politi¬ 
cal  news.  These  papers  are  sup¬ 
posedly  read  by  approximately 
12,000.000  union  members  in  this 
country  and  probably  other  non¬ 
union  men  and  women  adding  to 
around  25.000.000  readers,  and 
yet  no  one  ever  bothers  to 
point  with  alarm  and  say  they 
are  not  giving  their  readers  a 
fair  account  of  the  news. 

Last  week.  The  Nation  car¬ 
ried  a  report  by  the  Bureau  of 
Applied  Social  Research.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York, 
attempting  to  prove  "front-page 
bias  in  newspapers."  Taking 
the  front  pages  for  10  days  of 
seven  pro-Roosevelt  and  seven 
pro-Dewey  papers  the  bureau 
states  "more  than  half  the 
stories  in  the  Roosevelt  papers 
were  pro-Roosevelt;  almost  half 
of  those  in  the  Dewey  papers 
favored  the  Republicans.  In 
each  group  the  content  of  about 
one  in  every  five  stories  was 
favorable  to  the  opposition. 
Three  of  every  ten  campaign 
stories  on  the  front  pages  of 
the  Roosevelt  papers  were  neu¬ 
tral,  etc.” 


Professor  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld. 
head  of  the  Bureau  which  for¬ 
merly  was  called  the  Office  of 
Radio  Research,  cast  a  little 
doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  his 
own  study  when  this  writer 
asked  him  “what  is  your  cri¬ 
terion  for  'favorable'  and  ‘neu¬ 
tral’  news  stories?” 

Prof.  Lazarsfeld  said  a  neu¬ 
tral  campaign  story,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  one  concerning 
Dewey’s  visit  to  a  certain  lo¬ 
cality  without  any  reference 
to  a  political  talk.  Any  policy 
statement  by  either  candidate  is 
considered  by  the  Bureau  as 
“favorable”  or  "unfavorable”  to 
either  party. 

It  has  always  been  our  im¬ 
pression  that  a  Presidential  can¬ 
didate’s  speech  was  considered 
"news”  by  every  reporter  no 
matter  what  the  politics. 
Whether  the  story  is  played  on 
page  one  is  usually  dictated  by 
the  news  value  placed  on  it  by 
the  make-up  editor.  In  some 
cases  orders  “from  upstairs” 
may  place  it  on  page  one  or 
further  back.  To  say  that  a 
news  report  of  a  candidate’s 
speech  "favors”  his  party  is 
probably  true,  but  is  it  accurate 
for  tabulation  of  this  kind? 

The  Bureau  stretches  a  point 
a  long  way  when  it  takes  the 
tabulated  figures  above,  and  in 
view  of  the  qualifications  for 
“neutral”  and  "favorable,” 
comes  up  with  the  conclusion 


that:  "In  general,  then,  the 
study  shows  clearly  that  edi¬ 
torial  preferences  influence  the 
selection  and  treatment  of  cam¬ 
paign  news.  And  since  a  large 
majority  of  papers  are  anti¬ 
administration,  the  greater  part 
of  the  news  to  w’hich  the  public 
is  exposed  has  that  slant.” 

Going  back  to  the  labor 
papers,  we  wish  Prof.  Lazars¬ 
feld  would  make  a  study  of 
their  influence  and  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  news.  A  prime 
example  of  slanting  the  news 
comes  to  us  in  the  Sept.  15  issue 
of  Justice,  published  by  the 
International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers’  Union.  Most  of  the 
other  labor  papers  we  have  seen 
follow  the  same  style. 

Justice  is  a  tabloid  of  16 
pages  and  there  isn't  a  page 
that  isn't  heavily  weighted  with 
stories  advocating  the  re-elec¬ 
tion  of  Roosevelt.  Out  of  72 
stories,  columns,  articles  and 
editorials  there  are  only  34 
items,  most  of  them  “shorts,” 
that  concern  union  activities 
aside  from  their  Democratic 
campaign  efforts.  Out  of  29 
cartoons  or  photos.  17  carry  a 
Democratic  message. 

We're  not  telling  you  any¬ 
thing  you  don’t  already  know, 
but  it  does  help  to  emphasize 
the  character  of  reporting  being 
done  in  those  thousands  of  small 
publications  whose  influence 
may  or  may  not  be  tremendous. 
•  *  • 

REGISTERED  trade-mark 
names  are  a  source  of  trouble 
to  newspaper  reporters  and 
writers  of  all 
Registered  kinds.  This  pub- 
Trade-Mork  Hcation  poked  its 
foot  into  one  of 
Names  ^jje  pitfalls  a  few 
weeks  ago  when 
we  innocently  referr^  to  a 
"Comptometer’  with  a  lower 
case  "c."  A  prompt  and  cour¬ 
teous  letter  from  the  Felt  & 
Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.  informed  us 
this  is  not  a  generic  term  but 
a  trade-mark  name  and  should 
be  spelled  with  a  capital  "C.” 

After  spending  millions  for 
advertising  over  58  years  to 
establish  the  trade-mark  the 
writer  adds:  "Frankly,  I  don’t 
know  the  answer,  but  I  think 
the  trend  toward  greater  use  of 
lower  case  is  doing  a  marked 
injustice  to  many  long-term  ad¬ 
vertisers.” 

The  feeling  that  this  company 
has  done  “too  good  an  adver¬ 
tising  job”  is  unfortunate.  We 
feel  that  this  is  an  indication 
of  superb  results  from  good  ad¬ 
vertising  that  has  sold  the  ma¬ 
chine  so  thoroughly  to  the 
American  people  that  now  the 
name  “Comptometer”  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  all  adding-calculat¬ 
ing  machines.  It  is  naturally  a 
source  of  pride  in  his  product 
that  makes  the  manufacturer 
enjoy  seeing  the  name  spelled 
with  a  capital  letter.  But  think 
of  the  sales  potential  involved 
when  most  people,  when  seek¬ 
ing  to  buy  a  machine  of  this 
type,  merely  ask  for  a  compto¬ 
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meter,  which  to  an  equipment 
salesman  should  mean  only  one 
type  of  machine. 

Many  names  of  this  type  have 
achieved  the  status  of  generic 
terms  through  common  usage. 
Practically  all  duplicating  ma¬ 
chines  are  referred  to  these 
days  as  mimeographs,  but  it  so 
happens  that  it  is  also  a  trade¬ 
mark  name.  The  same  holds 
true  for  Addressograph  and 
Stenotype  and  many  others. 

Probably  the  most  common 
error  of  this  type  is  made  in 
newspaper  stories  concerning 
the  equipment  used  in  news¬ 
paper  plants.  Frequently  re¬ 
porters  and  rewrite  men  will 
speak  of  a  linotype  when  they 
refer  to  a  type-setting  ma¬ 
chine.  Little  do  they  know  that 
Linotype  is  a  trade-mark  name 
of  the  Mergenthaler  people. 
The  latter  group  do  not  protest 
when  such  an  error  is  made. 
They  naturally  exult  in  the 
common  usage  of  the  name. 

Several  years  ago  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  copy  readers  fool¬ 
ishly  allowed  the  error  to  creep 
into  a  few  mechanical  stories 
about  newspaper  plants  replete 
with  everything  but  Linotypes. 
Then  we  belatedly  adopted 
the  policy  of  referring  to  “type 
setting  machines’  unless  the 
story  concerned  a  specific  prod¬ 
uct. 

But  many  newsmen,  and  even 
publishers,  still  think  of  Lino- 
t.vpe  as  a  generic  term.  A  clas¬ 
sic  example  is  this  bit  from  a 
letter  received  by  Mergenthaler 
from  one  of  its  customers: 

“All  our  linotypes  are  Mer¬ 
genthaler.” 


to  a  news  summary  under  the 
heading,  “What's  News  .  .  .” 
A  digest  of  business  news  occu¬ 
pies  the  left  hand  column  and 
the  other  is  devoted  to  “World- 
Wide”  news  broken  into  small 
items  about  the  war.  politics 
and  the  home  front.  Each  day 
following  the  war  news  digest 
appears  a  line:  "War  news  in¬ 
terpretation  on  page  2”  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  press  association 
writer. 

The  Journal’s  front  page  fea¬ 
ture  is  prepared  by  a  special 
staff  which  collates  and  inte¬ 
grates  the  news  reports  of  AP, 
U.P.  and  INS  and  its  own  Dow- 
Jones  service.  Woodward  B. 
Norton  heads  the  staff  for  the 
World-Wide  feature  and  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Edmundson  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  news. 

Reading  time  for  the  full- 
column  of  news  summary  is 
about  five  minutes.  Other  news¬ 
papers  with  12-pica  columns,  if 
a  digest  were  prepared  in  a 
similar  way,  would  thus  give 
their  readers  a  summary  of  im¬ 
portant  world  news  every  day 
in  about  three  minutes. 

The  front  page  of  even  a 
standard-size  paper  is  not  big 
enough  to  handle  the  headlines 
of  all  the  important  news  de¬ 
velopments  each  day  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  newspapers 
would  render  a  unique  service 
to  busy  readers  by  employing 
this  technique.  Some  metro¬ 
politan  papers  do  give  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  war  news  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  page  and  column  for 
further  reading — but  they  could 
develop  this  further  —  advan¬ 
tageously. 


ONE  OF  OUR  guest  columnists 
on  this  page,  Frederic  G. 

Pitts,  associate  editor  of  the 
Wilmington 
Summary  of  (Del.)  News 
News  Since  Journal  on  Sept, 
e  .  4  100  4  urged  news- 

Sepl.  4,  1934  papers  to  adopt 


the  radio  tech¬ 
nique  of  five  or  ten-minute 
daily  news  digests,  preferably 
on  their  front  pages.  And  a 
good  suggestion  it  was! 

Now  comes  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  with  the  information 
that  it  has  been  doing  just  this 
since  Sept.  4,  1934.  'We  who 
read  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
for  business  news  and  get  our 
other  world  news  from  the  other 
New  York  newspaper,  and  prob¬ 
ably  many  other  editors  who  do 
likewise,  were  not  conscious  of 
the  comprehensive  job  being 
done  there. 

A  standard-size  paper  with 
six  16-pica  columns  to  the  page, 
the  Journal  devotes  two  of  its 
front-page  columns  every  day 


FDR  Lauds  Speedy 
War  Netvs  Coverage 

Washington,  Sept.  25 — News¬ 
papers  frequently  are  President 
Roosevelt’s  first  source  of  war 
news. 

The  President  admitted  that 
and  cited  last  week’s,  raid  on 
Manila,  about  which  he  read  in 
a  newspaper  before  the  Navy  and 
War  departments  sent  him  word. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  concluded,  he 
said,  that  newspapermen  in  the 
war  theatres  move  their  copy  so 
rapidly  that  one  can  expect  the 
press  to  inform  him  before  any 
official  agency. 

■ 

Apply  for  FM 

The  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  and  Capital  Timet, 
which  operate  Radio  Station 
WIBA.  have  applied  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  for  an  FM  permit  on  43.00G 
kilocycles  and  coverage  of  31,- 
640  square  miles. 


It  would  interest  and  impress  you  to 
see  one  day’s  mail  that  comes  in  to 
The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. — a  flood-tide  of  the  dern- 
dest  questions  from  newspaper  readers 
the  country  over.  For  example,  pople 
are  vexed  over  questions  conerning 
puppis,  dogs,  pets,  no  end.  One  lady 
asked:  "Can  you  tell  me  what  breed 
my  puppy  is  ...  it  has  long  ears.^” 

The  August  Herald  (20,338  E&S)  has 
renewed  for  this  Seniee. 


EDITOR  ft  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Sep»*mb*r  30.  1944 


haste:  precipitate  action 
hurry:  connotes  confusion 
speed :  swiftness 

dispatch:  promptness 


Out  of  the  pages  of  an  old  classroom  notebook 
into  this  paragraph  “explaining”  the  Linotype 


HOW  MUCH  FASTER  do  your  models — easier  operation,  greater  auto- 

new  Linotypes  run?  we  are  asked.  made  control,  more  preventives  (safe- 

. . .  Not  any,  we  reply _ Then,  why  do  ties),  enlarged  capacities,  added  flexibil- 

you  claim  them  to  be  capable  of  greater  ity,  increased  versatility— all  combine  to 
production?  is  the  query.  .  .  .  Because  assure  a  product  never  before  equalled .. . 
through  improved  engineering  the  end  the  best  product,  the  most,  with  dispatch 
results  exceed  (as  well  as  excel)  earlier  . . .  such  is  today’s  Blue  Streak  Linotype. 

^  Speed  the  Day  of  Victoiy — Buy  More  Bonds!  * 
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The 


WORLD-TELEGRAM 


Presents 


THE  GALLUP  POLL 


(Exclusively  in  New  York*) 


Now  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  adds  to  its  eom- 
plete  news  coverage  and  its 
many  interpretive  feature  ar¬ 
ticles,  that  authoritative  meas¬ 
urement  of  public  opinion,  the 
GALLUP  POLL. 

This  national  study  of  what 
people  think  about  the  coming 
presidential  election  and  other 
headline  national  issues — has 


won  such  world-wide  recogni¬ 
tion  for  accuracy  that  it  has 
become  an  American  institu¬ 
tion. 

% 

The  World -Telegram  has  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  of  publication  in 
New  York.  It  publishes  the 
Gallup  Poll  with  the  same 
impartiality  that  has  been 
the  hall  mark  of  the  Poll 
itself. 


*  The  Gallup  Poll  is  also  published  in  other  Scrtpps-Howard  newspapers. 
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